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Clean as a whistle 


To ATTEMPT in each advertise- 
ment the full range of pottery 
made by the Weller Potteries, 
Zanesville, Ohio—pottery for 
gardens, stairways, windows, 
cabinets, tables—in the baffling, 
resplendent colors and rich tech- 
nique of museum pieces—would 
only lead to confusion and 
astonishment. 

Instead of such potpourri, one 
clear, beautiful shape commands 
each page of advertising — an 
illustration in black and white 
made startling by sharp tooling 
—simple text fresh and brief— 
a signature lettered with a 
roughness like hand-carved 
wood—these in a layout praised 
for being as “clean as a whistle.” 

Weller Pottery pages, like clear 
calls brightly whistled, are mak- 
ing busy people stop and léok. 
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FEDERAL IS GLAD 


TO ANNOUNCE ... that the Interrupting Idea 
has been deemed deserving of trade-mark rights 
and protection, as signifying our institutional 
method of thinking and working. It is the basic 
principle upon which all Federal copy is built. We 
define it as:_“A thought, so expressed in advertis- 
ing that it Interrupts the reader, focuses his atten- 


tion, registers in his memory, and impels him to 


buy.” It enforces demonstration by salesmanship... 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., 6 E. 39th St., N. Y. 
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The Tragedy of the Oversold 


Customer 


The Story of Henry Smythe-Smythe Whose Wife Wanted Him to Buy 
an Automobile 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


Y OU remember that story of 
Mark Twain’s, don’t you? I’m 
too lazy to go to my shelf and look 
it up, but in effect it told how 
Mark went to church and heard a 
sermon, and when the preacher 
started in, Mark was so touched 
and stirred by the plea that he 
said “By golly! I’m 


as Mark Twain wrote it, but you 
get the idea. You can oversell 
your customer. Some months ago, 
many a man listened with enthusi- 
astic agreement to the first five 
minutes of his favorite candidate’s 
political speech over the radio—or 
“raddio” as we say in the classier 

New York circles 








—and felt that if 


going to put $10 in 
the plate!” 

And the preacher 
kept on preaching 
and by and by 
Mark said, “Well, 
I guess maybe $5 
will be enough.” 
And by and by, as 
the sermon kept on 
pleading for the 
poor missionaries, 
Mark said to him- 
self, “T’ll give them 
a dollar!” And the 
plea from the pul- 
pit grew more and 
more enthusiastic, 
and longer and 
longer, and Mark 
said, “Shucks! I'll 
give them a dime; 








ERTAIN types of cur- 
rent advertising remind 
Ellis Parker Butler of Henry 
Smythe-Smythe whose wife 
wanted him to buy an auto- 
mobile. Her name 
been Alice. Then she 
changed it to Alisse. Then 
she changed it to Alysse. 
In 1899, she was twenty-three 
and had changed her name 
to Alys-Alys Smythe-Smythe. 
With a name like that, 


Mr. Butler points out, it is 


obvious that both she and 
her husband would want 
nothing but the best. Their 
search for superlative mer- 
chandise furnishes the tragic 


| note of this moving tale. 








his wife dared to 
vote for the other 
man he would kick 
her out of the 
house, and fifteen 
minutes later when 
that speech was 
still going on, what 
did he do? He 
jerked the radio 
box out by the 
roots and threw it 
clean over the barn 
into the goose- 
pond, and turned to 
his wife and said, 
“If you ever vote 
for that long- 
winded, loud- 
mouthed blatter, 
Amy, I'll take you 


they won’t need any more from 
me; a sermon like this will just 
rake in the money.” And the ser- 
mon went on and on, and it got 
more and more pleading and eager 
and exaggerative, and when it 
ended and the contribution plate 
was passed, Mark just reached 
over and took a quarter of a dollar 
out of the plate and went home. 

Maybe I haven’t told that just 


by the neck and choke you until 
you are dead!” 

I wish Mark Twain was alive to 
write a few of his robustious 
words about some of this highly 
competitive and exaggerated adver- 
tising copy I see these days. Back 
in Mark Twain’s palmy days the 
best an advertising copy writer 
could do was to get hold of some 
snappy patent medicine such as 


Table of Contents on page 182 
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Boofum’s Silurian Cabbage-root 
Tonic. Then he merely said that 
Boofum’s Silurian Cabbage-root 
Tonic cured every disease of man, 
woman and child from broken legs 
to tape-worm and from spasms to 
fallen arches. 

He was handicapped. He had 
not benefitted by modern progress 
in advertising. He had no vision. 
If he was writing about Boofum’s 
Silurian Cabbage-root Tonic to- 
day he would write “A few drops 
of Boofum’s Silurian Cabbage-Root 
Tonic in the radiator of your car 
will give your finger-nails that 
glistening pink so much admired 
by the adorers of Dawn Delion. 
Miss Delion says ‘Us movie pitcher 
stars has to think of our finger- 
nails so whenever I go automobile 
riding I reach for Boofum’s Silur- 
ian Cabbage-Root Tonic instead of 
a manicure set. few drops in 
the radiator keeps my nails pared, 
give them that nice pink color, 
remove the superfluous cuticle and 
increase the alimony’.” 


An Old Gag 


But that is all right. I cannot 
complain if a man does not want 
to sell Aunt Jane’s Egg Beater as 
an instrument for beating eggs, 
but prefers to sell it because it 
makes the arms plump and round. 
It is none of my business if the 
government takes a notion to quit 
selling postage stamps because they 
carry letters through the mails but 
advertises “Buy stamps; glue 
tones up the mouth muscles.” It 
is an old gag. “Don’t tell lies, 
Willie, and some day you will be 
president like George Washing- 
ton.” “Eat your spinach, Jimmy, 
and you'll be a big strong man.” 
“Use Our Soap and—” your skin 
will be satin, you will be beauti- 
ful, the Prince will see you, you 
will marry him and live happily 
ever after. 

These are not non sequitur; they 
are hot stuff. Nature has been 
doing that sort of advertising since 
Year One—the thing she has to 
sell a man is a mother for his 
children, but how much business 
would she do if she advertised 
only “Buy a mother for your 
children!” and let it go at that? 


INK 
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When the dear old thing has 
girl to dispose of she advertises 
“Buy these ruby lips and know 
love! Buy these liquid brown 
eyes and enjoy living in your own 
home!” And Nature does a big 
business in girls. When inter- 
viewed she said “My sales for the 
fiscal period ending April 1, 1929, 
show that the demand is Steady. 
I look for a peak in June.” 

Until the style changes and 
plumpness is fashionable I don't 
suppose many ladies will refuse to 
buy cigarettes because they make 
them thin. Unless the promoters 
of pie-eating contests and flagpole- 
sitting contests and dance-mara- 
thon contests get up a grand 
national coughing contest I don't 
imagine that Cigarette A is going 
to be turned down because it 
causes less coughs than Cigarette 
B. Or hints that it causes less, 
Telling a girl that a soap does not 
harm her complexion will never 
prevent her from using that soap. 
The danger lies in each new batch 
of advertising almost inevitably 
claiming more for its product than 
the last batch claimed. Soap A 
cleans the skin; Soap B cleans the 
skin and does not harm the con- 
plexion; Soap A improves the 
complexion; Soap B creates a 
complexion where there was none; 
Soap B creates a complexion and 
tones up the system through the 
pores; Soap A prevents disease; 
Soap B cures disease; Soap A 
eliminates sin, assures the user a 
front seat in Heaven, and brings 
wealth on earth. And about then 
along comes Soap C and says “A 
first class toilet soap and nothing 
else” and it gets the business. 

It reminds me of a man named 
Henry Smythe-Smythe whose wife 
wanted him to buy an automobile. 
That was in 1899. His wife was 
a peppy eager little woman and 
the first fifteen years of her life 
her name had been Alice. Then 
she changed it to Alisse. Then 
she changed it to Alysse. In 1899 
she was twenty-three and she had 
changed her name to Alys-Alys 
Smythe-Smythe. 

You can see that with a name 
like that she would want nothing 
but the best. She had Pears Soap 
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esearch by scholars in economics 


and the machinery of industry + Art by 
creative people who know what visuali- 
zation will move the human soul « Copy 
by men and women who are in tune with 


humanity and whose writing is| believed - 





Thus our growth over our seventeen 
years has come, not from new business 
drives, but from doing our work as well 
as we know how. Here is an individu- 
ally serviced client list of over a hun- 
dred and twenty, directed from twelve 
different offices here and abroad. 
Twenty-eight of these advertisers have _ 
been McCann clients for ten years or 
more. All of which indicates that even 
one of the largest agencies in the world 
can do an intensive and painstaking 
personal job for each of its clients. 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO + CLEVELAND MA S 


SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES COMPANY «+ ADVERTISING 
SEATTLE » DENVER » MONTREAL + TORONTO + LONDON ~ PARIS + BERLIN 
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in the bathroom and Ivory Soap in 
the laundry and bathtub. The 
“Buy my sauerkraut because it 
cures indigestion” fad was already 
getting in its work away back in 
those days, and Alys was but 
hazily aware that Ivory Soap was 
99 44/100 pure. She bought Ivory 
Soap because it floated and had 
cunning little notches that showed 
where the cake could be cut in two 
by drawing a thread tight around 
it and pulling. She bought Pears 
Soap because it was transparent. 
It is, when you come to think of 
it, a great thing to be able to 
look at a cake of soap and see 
into it. 

Both these soaps were excellent, 
possibly none better, but it is a 
fact that Alys bought them be- 
cause they were advertised and 
because one advertised “Pears 
Soap, It Is Transparent” and the 
other because it advertised “Ivory 
Soap, It Floats.” And both of 


these statements were true. 
Alys and her husband Henry 
quite naturally came to believe 


that advertisements told the truth. 
She bought a certain brand of 
rolled oats that advertised itself as 
“partially cooked” and found that 
was the truth; she bought a sew- 
ing-machine that said it was “light- 
running” and she found it was in- 
deed “light-running” when she 
kept it properly oiled, as all ma- 
chines should be. So when auto- 
mobiles began to be advertised she 
said “Henry, let’s buy an automo- 
bile!” 

“Honey,” he said, “I’ve been 
thinking of that very thing. I be- 
lieve the automobile is going to 
be the vehicle of the future, and I 
would like to own one. What do 
you say—let’s buy one of these 
Dugmore automobiles.” 

“Y-e-s,” said Alys hesitatingly. 
“I don’t know anything about 
automobiles, Henry.” 

“Neither do I,” admitted Henry, 
“but the Dugmore advertises 
‘Least consumption of gasoline per 
mile.’ I suppose gasoline is what 
they put in them to make them go. 
The less gasoline an automobile 
uses the less it will cost to operate 
it, Alys. I think a Dugmore is the 
automobile to buy.” 
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“Y-e-s,” said Alys again, “but 
here’s the Wummick automobile 
advertising ‘Gets you there and 
back,’ Henry. We wouldn’t want 
an automobile that would get us 
there and then leave us there.” 

“N—o,” Henry agreed, “but we 
wouldn’t want one that would cost 
more to operate than it should. | 
think next year there may be an 
automobile that will get us there 
and back, and also have the least 
consumption of gasoline per mile. 
Perhaps we had better wait.” 

“Yes,” said Alys, and there was 
no hesitation this time in her 
voice; “Let’s wait!” 

So they waited. The next year 
Henry read the advertisement of 
the Stee automobile and he was 
thoroughly sold by it. He rushed 
home with the copy of the maga- 
zine in his hand and he burst into 
the house. 

“Alys! Alys!” he shouted. “It’s 
here! The new spring crop of 
automobiles is ready and I've 
found the very car we want. It 
has everything; it is _ perfect. 
‘Wheelbarrows are made by fools 
4 me, but only God could make 
a St—’.” 

“Yes, I know,” exclaimed Alys. 
“I saw the advertisement in the 
magazine, too. It is the ultra ab- 
solute climax of perfection in 
cars. Cleopatra committed suicide 
because she could not have one. 
Yes, we will buy a Kinberry car, 
Henry.” 

“Kinberry?” questioned Henry. 
“Kinberry? You must be mistaken, 
Alys; the only perfect car is the 
Stee,” and he took Alys’s magazine 
and read the Kinberrv advertise- 
ment. “That’s odd!” he said. “I 
can’t understand that. It says here 
that the Kinberry is the absolute 
plus-ultra super-perfection in cars, 
and it says over here that the Stee 
is the absolute plus-ultra super- 
perfection in cars. Yes, and here is 
an advertisement which says the 
Dugmore is the absolute plus-ultra 
super-perfection in cars—” 

“And here’s one says the Wum- 
mick is the absolute plus-ultra 
super-perfection in cars,” said 
Alys. “And here’s one says the 
Bimfetter Coiled-axle Four is the 
absolute plus-ultra super—” 
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“Listen, Alys,” Henry said in a 
state of utter bewilderment, “I 
don’t know what to do. I don’t 
know which to choose. It confuses 
me. It confounds me. I—” 

He closed his eyes and grasped 
his forehead and turned pale and 
reeled dizzily. 

“Let’s wait,” urged Alys. “Per- 
haps next year there will be some 
automobile advertising that will 
give us information that will help 
us. Did you buy a new shirt to- 
day ?” 

“No, dear,” Henry said. “I 
couldn’t decide what brand to buy. 
I read advertisements and adver- 
tisements, and every shirt was the 
absolute plus-ultra super-perfec- 
tion, and— Did you get the new 
floor-covering ?” 

“Henry, I didn’t! I didn’t even 
go out. I began to read the floor- 
covering advertisements and every 
floor-covering was so absolutely 
the plus-ultra super-perfection of 
floor-covering that I just—” 

And then she began to cry. 

There may have been advertise- 
ments then and in the years to 
come that talked straight and gave 
the information Henry and Alys 
wanted to know about things they 
wanted to buy, but they were so 
lost in the masses of exaggerative 
whoop-la that they did not find 
them. I did not see Henry and 
Alys again for quite a few years. 
I was in Europe writing my book 
“Wiffs and Piffets’ which my 
publisher quite properly advertised 
as “the best book of any sort 
ever published in this or any 
other world, including the Scan- 
dinavian, proving that Mr. Butler 
is beyond question the world’s 
greatest literary genius, $2 per 
copy.” The book was a total flop, 
because of the shameful advertis- 
ing of James Kitter’s silly book 
“Piffs and Wiffets” which his pub- 
lisher advertised at the same time 
as “the best book of any sort ever 
published in this or any other 
universe, including the Scandi- 
navian and Czecho-Slovakian, prov- 
ing that Mr. Kitter is beyond ques- 
tion the world’s greatest literary 
genius, $2 per copy.” So nobody 
bought either of them, thinking 
about our publishers what David 
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said about “all men,” I suppose. 

So I thought I would go out to 
the Smythe-Smythe’s and get at 
least one square meal: I had to 
climb over a tall board fence that 
bore the sign “Keep Out—This 
Means You!” and as I alighted in- 
side the fence I heard a frightened 
scream and saw a naked female 
rushing into the paint-bare house. 
Henry Smythe-Smythe came to the 
door looking very grim. He was 
naked except for a garland of 
petunias tied around his waist. 

“Curse you!” he said. “You 
frightened Alys; she was gather- 
ing tall grass to make a Hawaiian 
skirt. You can’t come in. There’s 
nothing in the house—no furniture, 
no floor-coverings, no canned any- 
thing, nothing! We don’t buy any- 
thing any more. We go naked and 
grow our own food. Get away 
from here!” 

It was very, very sad! But what 
could you expect? If the con- 
sumer of average intelligence wants 
only honest, dependable stuff and 
every advertiser in every line—and 
twenty in each line—screams that 
his is the only absolutely plus- 
ultra super-perfect, what in the 
dickens are Alys and Henry to 
believe? How can they ever de- 
cide what to buy—except to buy 
nothing ? 


Kraft-Phenix Account to J. 


Walter Thompson 

The Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation, 
Chicago, has appointed the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, Inc., to direct the 
advertising for all its cheese products 
and Wright’s mayonnaise. Newspaper, 
magazine, outdoor and radio advertising 
will be use 


Appoint Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn 


The Knox Hat Company, Inc., New 
York, has pointed Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., to direct its 
advertising account. intment 
also includes Dunlap & company, 
Long’s Hat Stores and Kaskel & Kaskel 
all of New York. 


This ap 


English Shoemaker Appoints 
Ayer 


Lotus Ltd., Stafford, Eng., has ap 
pointed N. Ww. Ayer & Son, Inc., to 
direct a campaign in the United States, 
advertising its foot wear, 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 





In the first six months of 1929 


The 
Providence Journal - Bulletin 


printed 


13,063,171 lines 


of paid advertising 


This is a gain of 862,246 lines or 7.06% over the 
corresponding period of 1928, the best previous 


record. 


Year after year these newspapers have made a 
steady gain in advertising patronage—because they 
produce results. 


The reader confidence and circulation dominance 
of these publications make them valuable mediums 
for advertisers. 


Circulation 123,396 Net Paid 





Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 














“What’s the Pricer” 


A Question That Interests Nobody But You and Me and a 
Hard-Boiled Harrys and Harriets 


By T. R. Harris 


Vice-President, The Chambers Agency, Inc. 


ik talking with Old Man Facts well always to add another para- 

of Fact’s Famous Food, Inc. graph telling readers three things 
“No use piking any longer. Let’s 1 was prone to neglect: 

step out with a series of full page 1. What is it? 

advertisements in thirty-two key 2. What will it do? 


Few Million 


cities, color pages 
in women’s maga- 
zines, and start 
things moving at a 
real pace. Now let 
me show you... .” 
“Yeah,” he snorts 
with a nasty look 
in his eye, “but just 
how much is this 
going to cost?” 
Every client I’ve 
ever served has this 
same darned pro- 
voking habit. I be- 
gin to suspect that 
all advertisers have 
it. I’ve got it my- 
self and, bless her, 
so has my wife. 
Has any company 
ever sent a sales- 
man out on the road 








66 AT’S the price?” 
An annoying ques- 
tion, that. And particularly 
annoying is the persistency 

with which it bobs up. 
Most national advertising 
ignores it. Why? An equally 
annoying question, that. Par- 
ticularly annoying because 

it’s so difficult to answer. 
This advertising agency 
executive is thankful for 
the omission of prices in ad- 
vertising for just one rea- 
son—as check signer of a 
wanting family who are 
addict ed to reading adver- 
tisements he finds it saves 

him money 

But chats not a good rea- 
son—at least not a good ad- 


3. How much 
does it cost? 

Those three 
points have stuck 
with me like my 
vaccination scar. As 
I begin to near the 
forty-year line I 
realize that much 
of my job is to 
forget that I think 
I know everything 
about advertising 
and learn to think 
about’ everything 
about advertising. 
Yet I can’t get 
away from think- 
ing that I know 
these three things 
to be essentials of 
almost all advertis- 
ing copy. 


without a price 


- bett ? 
list? Has any sales- ~ wethbseee 








vertising reason. 


Have you : 
7 As to points one 


and two, I find I 














man, after an in- 
spiring and convincing talk about 
his product, ever answered your 
“How much?” by saying, “Just 
write to our factory or phone 
our branch office and_ they'll 
give you the figure?” “Ta-te-ta- 
ha-ha,” says you to yourself, this 
fellow must think I haven't cut my 
mental molars yet. If he’s afraid 
to tell me, then I’m afraid to find 
out. And why in blazes should I? 
And what double-dashed right has 
he got to take my time and his 
and end by leaving the whole thing 
up in the air?” 

en I was a copy cub some 
fifteen years ago, hell-bent on put- 
ting this “let’s-be-different” spirit 
into advertising, the old fogy who 
somehow held the job of copy chief 
said my work looked like powerful 
stuff to him but that I might do 


have plenty of com- 
pany in my belief. But national 
advertisers seem to be able to take 
point number three or leave it 
alone. That is, when it’s their 
product that is being talked about, 
but not when it’s your product or 
mine. 

Looking through a couple of 
magazines I estimate that a full 
half of the advertisers in them fig- 
ure their prospects to be interested 
in almost everything about a prod- 
uct except its price. 

Here is a soap advertised nicely. 
Loads of appeal in the art work. 
Sound reasoning in the copy as to 
why my wife should have it in our 
home. But how much does it cost? 

Of course she can ask the drug- 
gist and, if he says it is 25 cents 
a cake, blush modestly and tell him 
she thinks she really prefers her 
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The Greatest Lineage 
Gain in America.... 





Detroit News Publishes 16,691,122 
Lines of Advertising First Six Months 
Of 1929—an Increase of 1,890,000 
Lines Over Same Period of 1928 





OT only is The Detroit News among the first 
three newspapers in America in advertising 

for the first six months of 1929 but from all 
present available figures it has shown the greatest 
increase of all metropolitan newspapers in adver- 
tising during the period, and double the increase 
of any other Detroit newspaper. Such leadership 
reflects both the prosperity of the Detroit market 
and the effectiveness of Detroit’s outstanding 
medium—The News. It furthermore substanti- 
ates the fact that The News, alone, effectively 
covers Detroit because it reaches four out of every 
five Detroit homes taking any English newspaper, 


by actual survey. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York Office Chicago Office 
I. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 180 No. Michigan Ave. 
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regular 10-cent brand. Fact is, she 
can also find out that it floats 
and just how profusely it lathers 
and anything and everything else 
the advertiser is spending his money 
to tell her. 

Now here is another of those 
toilet seat advertisements. It is di- 
rected right at me, for my home 
is an old one and the bathroom 
is somewhat antiquated. Every- 
thing in that copy hits me right 
between the eyes and all I have to 
do is call the plumber on the phone, 
tell him to come up and get the 
measurements and put one in. 

But until I can find a few clients 
who never ask “How much?” I’ve 
got to fall in line and spring this 
pointed question myself every time 
I want something I haven’t got. 

My wife sits across the room 
right now reading her pet maga- 
zine with its space priced at many 
thousands of dollars a page. I have 
the toilet seat advertisement laid 
out before me and perhaps she is 
reading that very attractive adver- 
tisement of soap. 

Here, then, are two high-priced 
salesmen with their prospects 
steamed up and almost ready to 
buy. Almost—but first the pros- 
pects raise that question which is 
quite beneath the attention of any- 
one except you and me and a few 
million more hard-boiled Harrys 
and Harriets. 


The Third Question on the 
Buyers’ List 


I repeat that these salesmen are 
good. They answer objections be- 
fore you can make them. Got your 
weak spots all figured out and play 
a tune on ’em. The sale is almost 
made, even if you don’t get into the 
store before a week’s time. Every 
question answered except one. Not 
a minor question either, but the 
third on the list of every buyer. 

Well, I’m not kicking—at least 
not as check signer of a very want- 
ing family who are addicted to 
reading advertisements. I only 
wish these department stores and 
women’s specialty shops and furni- 
ture stores and automobile manu- 
facturers wouldn’t answer this 
question in their advertising. Then 
maybe I might be able to lay away 
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a few bonds against the day when 
national advertisers decide that 
“What is it?” and “What will it 
do?” are no more necessary in a 
piece of advertising copy than, 
“How much does it cost?” 


James O’Shaughnessy, Business 
Manager, “Liberty” 


James WU’Shaughnessy, formerly ex 
ecutive secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, has 
joined Liberty, New York, as business 
manager. Since resigning from the 
association last year to become an ad- 
vertising counsellor, he has represented 
Liberty as well_as the association and 
other clients. He will now, in his new 
eontion give his entire time to Liberty. 

roy Shaughnessy, at one time, con. 
aban an advertising agency business 
under his own name at Chicago, having 
previously been with the Gundlach 
Advertising Agency and with newspapers 
in Chicago and other cities. He gave 
= his agency business to become, in 

17, one of the organizers of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies and its executive secretary, a 
position which he held until his resigna- 
tion in August last year. Immediately 
after his resignation was accepted the 
executive board of the association en- 
gaged him as advisory counsel to the 
association. 


Stewart-Warner Appoints 
Touzalin Agency 


The Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
Corporation, Chicago, has appointed the 
Charles H. Touzalin Advertising Agency, 
Inc., of that city, to direct the advertis- 
ing for all its automobile accessories and 
radio apparatus. This appointment is 
effective in August. Newspapers, maga- 
zines, business publications and direct 
mail will be used. 


Unguentine Account to 
Young & Rubicam 


The Norwich Pharmacal Company, 
Norwich, N. Y., has appointed Young & 
Rubicam, Inc., ‘to direct the advertising 
of its Unguentine, Swav Shaving Cream 
and Unguentine soap. This appoint: 
ment becomes effective January 1, 1930. 


Radio Tube Account to Benton 
& Bowles 


The Northern Manufacturing Com- 
any, Newark, N. J., manufacturer of 
arathon radio tubes, has appointed 
Benton & Bowles, New York advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 


Williams & Cunnyngham Ad- 


vancé Jules Gerding 
Jules Gerding, a member of the art 
department of Williams & Cunnyngham, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency, has 
been made art director of that agency. 
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How many of you Agency men 
will skipper these Boats? 


ND thanks for the revenues to Jacksonville. A fair wind 
and a calm sea to you. 


Think though of the money return brought by these cruisers 
(just recently sent north to new owners from the local ways) — 
remittances coming to Jacksonville, for payroll on yet more 
boats—for profits to be distributed among local high-grade 
merchants. Yet only one small item of the revenue flowing 
into this area through the mighty St. Johns river. 


Practically all of Florida focuses its industrial and commercial 
prosperity into Jacksonville—by rail, water, truck and through 
banking channels. 

But The Florida Times-Union extends the 

advertiser’s message throughout Florida! 

Both conditions are to his large interest. 


Che Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 


A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement, March $1, 1929, 50,707 Daily, 63,028 Sunday 
Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
NewYork . . . 2 West 45th Street Philadelphia . . 1524 Chestnut Street 
Chicago . . 90836. Wabash Avenue Los Angeles . . 117 West 9th Street 
San Francisco . . . 58 Sutter Street 
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National cAdvertising 
Representatives 


CHICAGO—Woodward and Kelly, 
360 North Michigan Ave. 


NEW YORK —John B. Woodward, 
110 East 42nd Street. 


DETROIT—Woodward and Kelly, 
408 Fine Arts Building. 
SAN FRANCISCO— 

C. George Krogness, 303 Crocker 
First National Bank Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES—A. A. Hinkley, 
Room 624, 117 West 9th Street. 
ATLANTA—A. D. Grant, 
711-712 Glenn Building. 
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EADER CONFIDENCE 


The Most Cherished and Characteristic 
Possession of The Chicago Daily News 


characteristic letter in the files of The Daily News closes with this 
ent: 

“In all the 20 years we have been buying through advertisements in The 
Daily News we have always felt safe because what we bought was adver- 
tised in The Chicago Daily News.” 

is is “reader confidence.” It is the conscious or unconscious feeling of 
average reader of The Chicago Daily News . . . His confidence in 

integrity of his paper carries over to the advertisers who use it. 
Reader confidence” is our most highly prized and jealously guarded pos- 
ion. It is the most valuable thing we have to offer to our advertiser. It 
been won by more than 54 years of consistent loyalty to two very 

"finite policies: 

BFIRST—fearless, independent and constructive editorial leadership . . . 
xe Chicago Daily News has never aligned itself with any political party 
= cept when that party’s principles and measures coincided with its own 
feovictions of the public good . . . Its publishers have steadfastly refused 
hold stock in any public service corporation—to reward private friends, 
ish private enemies, or serve private interests pat 4 The Chicago 


ily News. It has always held aloof, impartial, free to criticize all men 


d measures in which the ple were concerned. It has consistently 
pught and fought for the advancement of yy and its people, while 
ing them superlatively with the news of the day, features, editorials 
d clean advertising. 
SECOND—unvarying, constructive and conservative censorship of the 
ertisements offered. No two publishers agree in all the details of such 
psorship, and The Chicago Daily News quarrels with no other publica- 
bn over them . . . Its criterion is the best interests of its readers. Its 
blicy is to accept no advertising of medicines containing ——— 
gs, or that might be harmful if taken internally or used externally. It 
| not knowingly accept any fraudulent or misleading advertisement. It 
n not, of course, guarantee the goods of its advertisers; but its careful- 
ss is known, and its readers accord it a confidence seldom given to any 
wspaper. A measure of this confidence inevitably attaches to the adver- 
ements it carries. 
Rigid adherence to these two policies, consistently maintained by The 
hicago Daily News for more than half a century, is the rock upon which 
“reader confidence” is built. 
se ¢ & & & & 
bur new home, necessitated by your growing preference, is your home. 


¢ want you to visit it . . . enjoy it with us.” 
WALTER A. STRONG, Publisher 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS .. 


Daily News Plaza, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 





¢ 
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Do You Know 


What Your Total 
Business is in 
OKLAHOMA? 


NVESTIGATION shows that 
wholesale houses in Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Texas and even Louisi- 
ana sell a large volume of business in 


Oklahoma. 


As a result, ‘many a manufacturer 
does not get a true picture of his sales 
in Oklahoma when he takes into con- 
sideration the business done by ” 
Oklahoma jobbers only. 


Are you making this mistake? Do 
you take all of the business you are do- 
ing in Oklahoma into account in mak- 
ing your sales and advertising ae for 
this state? : : : : Ts 


Unless you do this you may not ful- 
ly realize the importance of an advertis- 
ing campaign on your product in The 


OKLAHOMA. | cee vat 
MAN. : 


189,616 ABC CIRCULATION EACH ISSUE 





CO OMA Ralph Miller 
fditer Adv. Mgr. 














The OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Maw Taek Cheenge Detvent Dinling  & Kats Special Advevineng Agemey naw: (ily Aidente. Seam hremmemm 





How Many Questionnaire Replies 
Give an Accurate Answer? 


Four Factors That Must Be Considered in Determining How Many 
Replies Are Needed to a Market Survey Question 


By Stanley I. Clark 


Director of Sales Research, Lehn & Fink, Inc. 


OW many replies are needed 

to secure an accurate answer 
to an investigation question? This 
question implies that there is a defi- 
nite number of replies—maybe ten 
or 5,000 or 3,296 or some other 
amount—which may be relied: upon 
to give an accurate answer to each 
of the questions covered by the in- 
vestigation. 

Assume, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that 500 is the correct figure. 
If you were interested solely in the 
replies of the 230 families in Canby, 
Oreg., you could not use even half 
of your theoretical quota. If, on 
the other hand, your survey cov- 
ered the entire country, your re- 
plies would be few and far be- 
tween. 

Now suppose this question of 
how many replies are needed should 
be answered, not by a definite num- 
ber, but by a percentage—of in- 
dividuals, of families, of retailers 
or wholesalers. How will that 
work out? 

Let us assume that we must have 
replies from 1 per cent of the 
families in the market we wish to 
study. On this basis we should 
need over 200,000 replies if our in- 
vestigation covered the entire coun- 
try, whereas two or three replies 
should give us a definite picture of 
the 230 families of Canby, Oreg. 

Obviously both of these premises 
are faulty. 

Furthermore, in the case of mail 
investigations, the number of ques- 
tionnaires not returned is sometimes 
in itself important. This was 
clearly demonstrated in two inves- 
tigations made by an advertising 
agency of which I was director of 
research a few years ago. A let- 
ter, which had time and again 
pulled a return of 10 or 15 per 
cent and even better, pulled less 
than 5 per cent on these two 
studies. 


One investigation had to do with 
window shades, the other with or- 
thopedic shoes. The field investi- 
gation showed, in the first case, 
that less than 8 per cent of the 
housewives interviewed knew or 
cared about the make of window 
shades in use, and in the second 
case, that a very small percentage 
of consumers, picked at random, 
wore orthopedic shoes. Lack of 
interest in each instance unques- 
tionably accounted for the small 
return. Hence, it would have been 
manifestly unsound to have based 
the percentage of persons who 
knew the make of window shades 
in use or who wore orthopedic 
shoes solely upon replies from the 
mail investigation. 

On the other hand, of the num- 
ber who did know the make of 
shades in use, the percentage who 
mentioned each of the two or three 
leading brands tallied quite closely 
with the figures shown by the field 
investigation. And the same was 
true in the case of the orthopedic 
shoe investigation. 


Analyze the Investigation 


Although it is my feeling that 
one cannot fix a figure as the mini- 
mum number or percentage of re- 
plies which will insure an accurate 
answer, I have found that by care- 
fully analyzing the investigation be- 
fore it is begun and by systemati- 
cally checking the replies as they 
come in, an accurate answer can 
be obtained at a minimum of time 
and expense. 

Naturally any investigator worthy 
of the name will study his prob- 
lem to determine what he needs to 
know and what questions will best 
secure correct answers. But, by 
analyzing the investigation, I mean 
predetermining, insofar as possible, 
the smallest unit upon which he 
may have to base conclusions. Such 
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an analysis necessitates his taking 
into consideration the following 
facts: 

1. The scope of the investigation. 
It goes without saying that if the 
investigation is to cover the en- 
tire country more replies will be 
necessary than if it is to cover only 
a small part. But it is not neces- 
sary to enlarge the size of the ques- 
tionnaire sample in proportion to 
the increased scope of the investi- 
gation. If, for example, 1,000 
questionnaires will give us an ac- 
curate answer for a locality in 
which 1 per cent of the population 
resides, it will not be necessary to 
enlarge that sample to 100,000 re- 
plies to secure an accurate answer 
for the entire country. 

By scattering your returns geo- 
graphically, an accurate cross sec- 
tion of the country can be had. 
If some one section seems out of 
line with the others, you may have 
to cover that one more thoroughly 
—but the balance can stand. 

In an investigation for a chain- 
store organization the question, 
“Have you ever heard of Blank 
hosiery?” was asked. The replies 
in percentage by cities were as 
follows: 








Yes No 

Atlanta, Ga. 14% 86% 
Brockton, * Mass. 37% 63% 
Bridgeport, Conn. 24% 76% 
Davenport, Iowa 22% 78% 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 30% 70% 
Hartford, Conn. 23% 77% 
Haverhill, Mass. 30% 70% 
All 7 Cities 24% 76% 


Of these seven cities, Atlanta at 
one extreme and Brockton at the 
other, were farthest out of line. 
The Atlanta store was one of the 
newest in the chain—the Brockton 
store one of the oldest. But 
whether the figure should be 63 
per cent or 86 per cent or some 
other in between, the most impor- 
‘tant point is that the people who 
had not heard of Blank hosiery 
outnumbered those who had by two 
or three to one. The brand name 
had not registered with the public. 

This similarity of answers from 
scattered sections verified the re- 
sults as a whole, whereas, indi- 
vidually, the returns from any one 
section might have been considered 
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an insufficient number upon which 
to base conclusions. 

2. Influential factors. If the 
answers will be influenced by 
geographical, urban, rural, social, 
financial or other factors, the num- 
ber of replies analyzed must be 
sufficiently large to -enable the in- 
vestigator to determine the degree 
of variation caused by this fac- 
tor or factors. 

What is true in New England 
may not hold true in the South; 
the make of automobile owned by 
the man with a $3,000 income will, 
in few instances, be the make 
owned by the man making $50,000. 

Suppose we have 1,000 replies to 
analyze. That looks like a great 
many, but if they come from all 
over the country, we may want to 
note sectional variations. When we 
tabulate these replies by, say five 
sections, our unit is reduced from 
1,000 to an average of 200, although 
one group may be only 100—an- 
other 300. Then if we should fur- 
ther divide the replies into urban 
and rural, the average per group 
becomes 100—and we _ haven't 
started to tabulate our questions. 

A few years ago a survey was 
made for a manufacturer of shav- 
ing soap. The replies, when an- 
alyzed, showed a very large per- 
centage of users of the cake form 
of shaving soap——the kind that 
goes with the old shaving mug. 
This looked wrong, so the replies 
from the towns and cities were 
separated from those from villages 
and country. This subdivision cut 
the working unit in half. 

The replies from the cities and 
towns were further subdivided by 
occupations — factory employees, 
clerks and executives. This re- 
duced the unit to an average of 
one-sixth its original size. There- 
fore, if the minimum number of 
replies per unit should be 100, the 
total number of replies would have 
to be 600. 

3. Quantitative and qualitative 
data. In an investigation of the 
market for cheese cloth it was 
necessary to get qualitative data, 
and, as usually happens, this neces- 
sitated our securing quantitative 
data as well. 

It was not sufficient only to know 
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how many people used cheese cloth. 
For what purposes was it used, in 
what quantities purchased and how 
frequently also had to be determined. 
This was further complicated 
by the “status of the family.” The 
following differences, for example, 
were found 


Status of % Using 
Cheese Cloth 


Family 

High 82 

Middle 68 

Low 52 

For dusting purposes, the “high” 
class family used cheese cloth 
while the “low” class family used 
old rags. For curtains, the “high” 
class family used a finer material 
while the “low” class family used 
cheese cloth. 

The status of the family deter- 
mined the uses, the uses determined 
the tonnage. And since tonnage 
data were required, a far larger 
number of questionnaires was re- 
quired. 

4. Dependent questions. 

This may need explaining. Sup- 
pose we ask the following ques- 
tions of one hundred women: 


1. Do you smoke cigarettes? 
Ans. Yes—— No —- 
2. If “Yes”—what brand of tooth- 


a do you use? 
. If “No” —why do you not do so? 


The first question is a simple 
proposition but questions 2 and 3 
depend upon the answers to ques- 


tion 1. If 100 replies are con- 
sidered sufficient to question 1, they 
may be wholly inadequate when 
questions 2 and 3 are tacked on to 
the first. 

In a recent investigation made by 
the Curtis Publishing Company two 
questions, among others which were 
ey were as follows: 


. What ,brand of toothpaste are you 
now using 

What ‘induced you to try this par- 
sae brand? 


To question No. 1 the replies 
were as follows: 


Brand No. Using 
145 
100 
84 
79 


851 


% Using 
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To: question No. 2 the replies 
were as follows: 


Reasons No. Giving % Giving 
Dentist’s Rowmmend 334 39% 
Influence by Ad 178 21% 
Friend’s Roseusmend 143 17% 
Mfr’s. Reputation 125 7 


utc. 
Total Users 851 100% 


So far so good, but when these 
reasons were applied to each brand 
the number of replies in each sub- 
division were mighty small. For- 
tunately there were two other 
groups of consumers surveyed 
against which the detailed data 
could be checked. 

An idea of the close correlation 
between these groups can be seen 
from the following figures: 


Dentist’s Recommendation 


cee Lae. Ce 
Readers Readers Readers 


Brand A 
Brand B 
Brand C 
Brand D 
Manufacturer’s Reputation 
Brand A 39% 39% 
Brand B 3% 7% 
Brand C 29% 28% 
Brand D 27% 29% 


The major discrepancy will be 
noted among readers of the Coun- 
try Gentleman—Brand “D” in the 
second group is particulgrly out 
of line. This is easily understood 
because the manufacturer has been 
a constant and fairly heavy adver- 
tiser in the farm field for a num- 
ber of years. 

So much for the points to watch 
out for in planning the investiga- 
tion. But a natural question which 
will no doubt arise is: How can 
one predetermine the ultimate or 
minimum breakdown in the replies? 
There are two ways, both of which 
should be used. 

The manufacturer usually knows 
a good deal about sectional varia- 
tions in the sales of his product, 
although he may not be able to 
give the causes—this usually is the 
reason for the investigation. He 
may even know what influence the 
income of the family has upon 
sales. In any event, he should be 
the first source of information. 

The next step, and one I have 
never failed to use, is a test study, 
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usually local. When the ques- 
tionnaire was in final form, copies 
were given the investigators and 
the results carefully studied. Such 
a plan often suggests changing the 
phraseology or even some of the 
questions for the sake of clarity 
and accuracy in the interpretation 
of questions. 

Furthermore, if your investiga- 
tors are employed only temporarily, 
you can try out, say eight, and 
keep the best five. Nor is a test 
of this kind waste effort, for I 
have always been able to incor- 
porate the findings in the finished 
report. 

Now, having studied the prob- 
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the letters and 
identical in 


the medium used; 
questionnaires are 
every case. 

As a matter of fact, some com- 
panies never make a field investiga- 
tion without an accompanying mail 
investigation. And the correlation 
between the replies is astonish- 
ing. 

In an investigation for a spark 
plug manufacturer, one of the ques- 
tions asked was: “Of all the spark 
plugs you have ever used, which 
particular one do you like best?” 
The answers as recorded by the 
five field investigators and on the 
several hundred replies by mail 
were as follows: 





ord car owners 
Mail Ques. 
77% 


3% 
20% 


Field 7 
78% 


Spark pl ‘ 
park plug ae, 
15% 


Alt Others 


er car owners 
Field © Ques. 

19% 

60% 

21% 





lem, determined the scope of the 
survey, drawn up and tested the 
questionnaire, we are ready for ac- 
tion. 

The investigators leave for their 
respective territories, the mail ques- 
tionnaires are sent out—and we ex- 
pectantly await returns. 

Now let us assume that we have 
reached the conclusion by the proc- 
ess heretofore described, that the 
geographical location and the in- 
come of the family will be influ- 
ential factors in the use of fireless 
cookers—which is the product in 
which we are interested. Our prob- 
lem is to determine, before our 
investigators come back, whether 
the quota of interviews we have 
set for them is too small—or pos- 
sibly too large. 

Let us select one or two of the 
most important questions in our 
questionnaire and tabulate these by 
investigators and by family income 
indices. By grouping these in 
blocks of twenty-five and noting 
the correlation between the units 
sent in by Investigator A and by 
further checking these against the 
replies sent in by the other investi- 
gators—it will soon become evident 
when additional replies mean only 
a greater number of returns. 

For further check, use the mail 
questionnaire. The personal element 
is entirely eliminated; the mail is 


As I see it, the great danger in 
investigations is in trying to get 
too many details, instead of being 
satisfied with a short questionnaire 
which will get the really important 
facts. Then the replies are di- 
vided and subdivided and then sub- 
divided again until two out of three 
replies means 67 per cent. Fewer 
questions usually necessitate fewer 
replies and the accuracy of these 
replies can be proved by adequately 
checking for recurrent trends. 


Appointed by C. A. Chandler 
Agency 

G. H. Sim age, has joined the New 
York office of the C. A. Chandler Ad- 
vertising Company, Inc., Boston. He 
will be in charge of that agency’s radio 
division. 

E. C. Fielder has been placed in 
charge of the newly-created financing 
department of the Chandler org tion 





Made Eastern Managers, Asso- 
ciated Sunday Magazines 


Holman & Connell, San Francisco, 
have ¥e~ Edward V. Hevey and 
- i = Durkee as Eastern managers 
of the Associated Sunday Magazines, 
with headquarters at’ New York. 


Airplane Account to Bement 
Agency 

The Detroit Aircraft Corporation, De 

treit, has appointed Austin F. Bement, 


Inc., advertising agency of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. 
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Ia PERCENTAGE 
OF CITY COVERAGE 
rT 


ITH the single exception of The Kansas City 
Star, The News has a greater percentage of cover- 
age among its home-city families than any other 
newspaper in U. S. cities as latge, or larger, than 
Indianapolis. Here, 86 out of every 100 Indi lis 
(Marion County) families read e News. This, 
coupled with emphatic coverage of the surrounding 
territory, assures advertisers that— 


The News...cALONE.. Does The Job! 














INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
The is Radius 


y DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 
New York: 


Chicago: 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd Se Lake Michigan Bidg. Wf 




















compact, prosperous market, dominated 


| one newspaper, provides an ideal try-out fie 
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--- to develop more sales 
in America’s 
Greatest Market 


To dominate huge New York . . . to increase 
sales of your merchandise and products in 
America’s largest and richest sales territory 

. and to do so most efficiently and at the 
lowest sales cost . . . concentrate your adver- 
tising in the most powerful sales weapon here. 


Because New York is a huge market does not 
mean that it is hard to step up sales volume 
here. The New York Evening Journal, reach- 
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ing the largest evening circulation not only 
in the Metropolitan New York area but in all 
America, is big enough and strong enough 
alone to increase consumer acceptance of your 
products and your merchandise in the 634,000 
homes where it is read each week day. 


Live, colorful, vigorous and interesting, this 
great evening newspaper goes each day into 
the homes of the highest earning and largest 
spending classes throughout New York City 
and its wealthy suburbs. 


The New York Evening Journal’s proven 
record of sales results is an open book. New 
testimonials of its great strength and produc- 
tivity are constantly being added. Specific 
details of scores of successful campaigns are 


available. 


This concrete evidence furnishes indisputable 
proof that the New York Evening Journal is 
the most powerful sales weapon in the most 


highly concentrated sales area . . . the New 
York Market. 


NEW YORK 


EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read 
by more than twenty million people 


NEW YORK 
9 East 40th Street 


CHICAGO: DETROIT: PHILADELPHIA: ROCHESTER: BOSTON : 
Hearst General Motors Fidelity Philadelphia T Winthrop 
Building Building Trust Building Buller . 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 











in 1927 we ran 
this ad... 

it may seem funny 

to some people 

that the stronger 

we get 

the more loudly 

we proclaim the 
inability of the 

Detroit Times 

to cover the 

Detroit market alone 
no one paper 

can do a job 

like that in 

a big market 

so why kid the public? 
...in 1929 we 

repeat it with emphasis 
and call your 
attention 

to the fact that 


**THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES’’ 
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Now You Just Stop Picking on 
Salesmen, Mr. Knapp 


If Reforms Are Necessary They Ought to Start with Management 


By J. P. Callaway 


The Callaway Associates, Inc. (Sales-Advertising Counsel) 


WANT to take issue with the 

statement made in Mr.. Knapp’s 
article* that “the average salesman 
is overpaid.” 

This statement is not borne out 
by facts unless one entirely ignores 
the principle of a living wage. 

Every man is entitled to a living 
if he works at any occupation ac- 
cepted as essential to the service of 
the community of which he is a 
part. Manufacturers and whole- 
salers apparently consider sales- 
men essential to the conduct of 
their business and, therefore, em- 
ploy them. 

The average salesman receives 
net wages of less than $50 per 
week. That can hardly be con- 
sidered more than a living wage. 

The business of selling, as it is 
conducted today, is wasteful and in- 
volves costs out of proportion to 
results accomplished. The blame 
for this condition should be placed 
upon management and not upon 
salesmen. . The salesman is not a 
free agent. He is controlled by 
methods, precedents and conditions, 
and is directed by a superior officer. 
Whether or not the results he at- 
tains justify his existence is a mat- 
ter of debate, but the responsibility 
is almost entirely with manage- 
ment. 

I think that Mr. Knapp does not 
intend to say that the average sales- 
man is overpaid, but that some are 
receiving payment in excess of the 


service they render. This is, un- 
doubtedly, true and, in certain 
lines, under certain conditions, 


salesmen are extremely fortunate. 
The majority is not so fortunate 
and the average is extremely un- 
fortunate. 

The process of distribution is at 
present in a state of upset and, as 
a result, extremes are general. The 
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public is bearing a tremendous 
burden of unnecessary costs, and in 
due process of time these costs will 
be reduced by changes in methods 
and the elimination of surplus man- 
power in the field of distribution. 

The growth of chains, syndi- 
cates, mail-order houses, etc., is a 
symptom of conditions and repre- 
sents attempts to provide a remedy. 

I do not take exception to Mr. 
Knapp’s article except as it may 
create a false impression of sales- 
men’s earnings and a misunder- 
gaa of where the responsibility 
ies. 

Why pick on the man who is 
very much a creature of circum- 
stances? Why not make the whole- 
saler and manufacturer the target, 
for certainly in management lies 
both the fault and the remedy. 

The salesman himself is trying to 
remedy conditions and one organ- 
ization of salesmen, The United 
Commercial Travelers with 112,- 
000 members in the United States 
and Canada has a very definite 
and elaborate program in progress 
at the present time, working in con- 
junction with the Department of 
Commerce and such organizations 
of employers as are willing to co- 
operate. 

The fifth of Mr. Knapp’s five 
“basic principles” calls for a cen- 
tral research body to determine 
average selling costs, etc. The 
United Commercial Travelers have 
such a research program now in 
process and the New England dis- 
trict has already been covered. Re- 
ports are now being analyzed and 
the figures are available to any in- 
terested person. During the com- 
ing winter a nation-wide research 
will be completed. 

Of the remaining four “basic 
principles” laid down by Mr. 
Knapp, I find but one that is really 
basic. 

Principles number one and two 
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have to do entirely with the method 
of compensati i 
sion and expenses. ing the 
method does not necessarily mean 
changing the amount of money 
paid out, and whether this money 
be called commission, salary or ex- 
penses, its total will not change 
unless conditions of selling change. 

Principle number three is funda- 
mentally correct since there should 
be a difference made between 
creative selling and mere “order 
taking” ; but this involves a change 
in managerial viewpoint and prob- 
ably changes in articles handled or 
manufactured. It certainly starts 
with products made or stocked 
rather than with salesmen. It in- 
volves the buying habits of re- 
tailers and the practices of whole- 
salers and producers. Why pick 
on the tail which does not wag the 
dog? 

I frequently hear some old-timer 
make the statement that modern 
salesmen are lazy, fat and soft, 
and Mr. Knapp cites this opinion as 
expressed by an old-time salesman 
of his acquaintance. 

The salesman of the 80’s worked 
ten or twelve hours a day as did 
also the carpenter, the merchant, 
the bookkeeper and the boss. The 
salesman of that time traveled by 
slow trains and horse-drawn ve- 
hicles. In distance traveled and 
number of calls made, the old- 
time salesman covered less ground 
in a week than the modern sales- 
man covers in a day. 

Buying practices have changed 
and to get volume in dollars and 
cents the modern salesman is run- 
ning a foot race with the clock— 
and the modern sales manager is 
spurring him on. 

The subject is too involved to be 
dealt with in any superficial way 
and Mr. Knapp’s article leaves 
much unsaid—and some things are 
said in a very ungracious manner. 
His references to the pinochle 
players in the club car and the 
snoring representatives certainly 
evidence a somewhat biased view- 
point. 

Salesmen are a burden upon the 
community not because they in- 
dividually are overpaid, but because 
there are too many of them. There 
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are too many salesmen because 
someone employs them. Start the 
reform with the employers. 

And, while we are reforming, 
why stop at salesmen? © There are 
too many retail stores, too many 
lawyers, too many farmers, too 
many wholesalers—too many men 
writing articles for magazines, too 
many magazines and newspapers. 

Why pick on salesmen? 





J. H. Winkler Joins Ace 
Electrotype Company 

J. Homer Winkler, at one time assis- 
tant manager of the Buffalo Electrotype 
and Engraving Company, Inc.. Buffalo. 
N. Y., has joined The Ace Electrotype 
Company, Cleveland, in a similar capac- 
ity. 





Philip Rose Advanced by San 
Francisco “News” 


_ Philip Rose, formerly with the adver- 
tising sales staff of the San Francisco 
News, has been made advertising man- 
— of that publication. He succeeds 
rl J. Gaines, who has been made man- 
ager of the Fort Worth, Tex., Press. 





Appoints San Francisco Office 
of H. K. McCann 
The Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine 
Company, Oakland, Calif., has appointed 
the San Francisco office of The H. K. 
McCann Company to direct its adver- 
tising account. 





New Account for Ajax Agency 


Harry Rich Mooney, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., developer of Larchmont Gables, 
Larchmont Knolls, Mamaroneck Knolls 
and West Knolls, has appointed the 
Ajax Advertising Agency, New York, 
to direct its advertising account. News- 
papers and direct mail will be used. 





J. L. Rupert Starts Own 
Advertising Business 


J. Leslie Rupert has started an ad- 
vertising business at Philadelphia under 
his own name. He was formerly with 
N. W. Ayer & Son for ten years. 





With Blaker Agency 


R. E, Hackenger, Everett Davis and 
John L. Jones, all formerly with the 
Porter-Eastman-Byrne Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, have joined the Chi- 


cago office of the Blaker Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 
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45% MORE 


color pages were placed 
in the American Home 
Journal by advertisers 
during the first six 
months of 1929 than 
in the corresponding 
period in 1928—strong 
proof of the power of 
color in the largest eve- 
ning newspaper market 


in Chicago. 


American Home Journal 


weex.y.Magazine oF THE 


CHIECAGO EwENING 


AVMPFrRECAN 


a good newspaper 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read 
by more than twenty million people— 
Member of International News Service 
and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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Ford 
Uncovers a De Luxe 
Possibility 


By Creating a Car Light Enough to 
Meet Modern Traffic Conditions, 
Yet Rich Enough to Appeal to the 
Wealthy, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany Has Opened a New Market 
with Interesting Possibilities 


T= last few years have wit- 
nessed a sharp trend toward the 
de luxe product. No doubt the 
trend finds its origin in the fact 
that manufacturers have been alert 
to capitalize the increased buying 
power of the consumer and the de 
luxe product is one of the results. 
The prominence of those manufac- 
turers already catering to the de 
luxe market would seem to point 
to the importance of the trend. 
And when no less keen a mer- 
chandiser than the Ford Motor 
Company adds its name to the 
ever-growing list of de luxe prod- 
uct manufacturers, then one may 
justifiably feel convinced that the 
demand is something more than a 
fleeting fad. 

Ford—the name had almost be- 
come synonymous for low price 
(leaving aside, of course, Ford’s 
ownership of Lincoln). Yet the 
fact remains that Ford is actually 
manufacturing a car which sells 
for $1,400 f. o. b. Detroit, or ap- 
proximately two and a half times 
the cost of other Model A body 
types. 

In developing and introducing 
this model, which is called the 
Town Car, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany was prompted by a recogni- 
tion of the fact that modern traffic 
conditions have created a sizable 
demand for a_chauffeur-driven 
automobile entirely different from 
anything ever manufactured in the 
United States before. According to 
information obtained at the Ford 
Motor Company, initial considera- 
tion was given by Edsel B. Ford, 
who conceived the Town Car, to 
the actual need among persons em- 
ploying chauffeurs for a small 
automobile, elegantly appointed, 








with abundant speed, that would 
offer certain factors not always 
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found in the larger automobiles, 
such as quick acceleration and 
ease of parking in small spaces. 
He concluded that the’ agility of 
the Model A and its other features 
presented qualities that should ap- 
peal as readily to persons riding 
with chauffeurs as to those who 
operate their own automobiles. 
The short wheelbase of the Model 
A chassis was looked upon as an 
important point in judging the 
value of the chauffeur-driven small 
car, because it permitted parking in 
small spaces in shopping centers. 
The Town Car was designed to 
appeal to moneyed people from the 
standpoints of comfort and refine- 
ment. The upholstery is the finest 
type of imported whipcord, while 
the rich coloring of the body is set 
off with chromium trimmings. 
The Ford Motor Company took 
the view that if the Town Car 
made a real contribution there 
would be no hesitation in its ac- 
ceptance. In other words, it was 
not feared that wealthy people 
would be ashamed to own one. 
That this conclusion was correct is 
indicated by the names of Town 
Car owners. 
Ford has embarked on a rather 
extensive advertising campaign 
featuring this model. The adver- 
tising, now in progress, calls for 
space in both magazines and news- 
papers. The same layout, typog- 
raphy and illustration technique is 
employed as in advertisements of 
other Ford body types. It is inter- 
esting to note that in the copy the 
company makes no mention of 
motor performance, mechanical ad- 
vantage or any other technical talk- 
ing point. It is assumed that the 
good-will built up by Ford in the 
past is sufficient to serve as a guar- 
antee of mechanical excellence. 
But what is the potential market 
for such a car? Like all de luxe 
products, its sales are undoubtedly 
restricted. Created for individuals 
or families with chauffeurs, its big- 
gest field lies in cities where the 
demand for chauffeur-driven cars 
is greatest. The Town Car is also 
sold in small towns, but the adver- 
tising pressure is directed to the 
wealthier groups in every com- 
munity. 














Two long strides 
- | ahead— 



























7 In June the Chicago 

: Evening American 

: gained 3,761 lines of 

. automobile advertis- ——e 

et ing over June, 1928, 167 registered in Cook 
“ and was the only i shaded areas comme 


Chicago daily to show 
le a gain in this classification. In the first 
is six months of 1929 the Chicago Eve- 
ning American gained 47,483 lines of 
“ automobile advertising over the first six 
months of 1928— more than five times 
s the gain of the only other daily to show 
progress in this classification for the 


f period. 


CHECAGO EVENING 


|| AMERICAN 


; a good newspaper 

“ One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
c more than twenty million people—Member of 
. International News Service, Universal Service 


and Audit Bureau of Circalations. 
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IN THE HEART 
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FLUENCE the BUYING 
)F 200.000 FAMILIES 
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HE Oklahoma City Market includes the 

182,000 people of Oklahoma City and the 
residents of more than 260 smaller cities, all 
within the 68-mile A.B.C. Trading Area where 
live one million people—200,000 families. 
Seventy-eight per cent., or 143,000 of the total 
Oklahoman and Times circulation, and 72%, 
or 80,900 circulation of the Sunday Oklahoman, 
is concentrated in this area. This saturation of 
their city of publication and its market gives 
the advertiser in the Oklahoman and Times 
7% more circulation, at about half the cost, 
than is possible through the combined use of 
all 18 other daily papers published in this same 
territory. The way to low-cost sales in the rich, 
populous, responsive Oklahoma City Market is 
through an adequate advertising schedule in the 
Oklahoman and Times, which, alone, are big 
enough to do the job quickly, thoroughly. 


the DAILY OKLAHOMAN* 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


The OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
~ ~ THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN ~ WKY ~ ~ 
New Yor. Chiewge Detroit Attanta _E.Katz Special Advertising Agency Aansas City Son Trancisco Dallas 
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READ at $1 per 
loaf. 


q 


WS? Perhaps. 

But this has 
something to do with 
advertising. 


g 


HE Basy Bread 

Co. of Detroit is 
actually marketing a 
loaf of bread in this 
area, retailing for $1 
per, through the 
columns of The De- 
troit Free Press. And 
we might add that 
investigation discloses 
a very unusual and 
remarkable volume of 





business secured 
through the use of 
small space. 


gq 


OURS may not 

be bread for a 
dollar, but if *tis good 
merchandise, and your 
selling plans are sens- 
ible, the circulation 
offered by this news- 
paper in every other 
home in the market is 
the coverage you 
want and need, minus 
waste. 








VERREE & 
National 





New York Chicago 





CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 
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C. W. Nash to College Men: Get 
Your Hands Dirty 


Work Is the Simple Formula of This Motor Car Manufacturer for 
Finding and Building Executives 


An Interview by G. A. Nichols with 
C. W. Nash 


President, The Nash Motors Company 


F the manufacturers of this 

country want to doa real and 
lasting service for business, as well 
as for the present and coming 
generation, they will do their best 
to influence college men to go to 
work. By work I mean the so- 
called ‘dirty’ kind—the kind, I am 
sorry to say, that 


the thing seriously and really will 
work. I am a great admirer of the 
present generation of young people. 
In many ways they are superior to 
the youth of thirty or forty years 
ago. But they. are sadly deficient 
in one vital respect; and this is 
that they have not been, and are 
not being, given 





seems to be some- 


have ap-|| the character-build- 





what in disrepute 
among men who 
have bachelors’ and 
masters’ degrees. 
“T have read a 
great deal of late, 
including articles in 
PRINTERS INK, 
about the college 
man’s qualifications 
—or lack of them 
—for this or that. 
Most of the discus- 
sion seems to cen- 
ter around the gen- 
eral thought that a 
college or uni- 
versity graduate 
must go into one 
of the learned pro- 
fessions or enter 
business on the 


Manned Y oe 
“Printers’ 


Ink” and coe ge eee a concern- 
ing the —— ’s quali- 
fications—or of them— 
for business requirements. 
Most of these discussions 
have seemed to take it for 
granted that the college 
graduate must enter business 
iy white-collar and desk 


job. 

C. W. Nash, president of 
the Nash Motors Company, 
disagrees. He insists that 
college graduates coming in- 
to his firm start in the fac- 
to Why he follows this 
po icy, and the precautions 
taken to make certain that 
the college man will not be 
lost among the thousands of 
factory workers are explained 


ing and mind- 
developing benefits 
that can come only 
from work.” 

C. W. Nash, 
president of the 
Nash Motors Com- 
pany, thus ex- 
pressed himself as 
a preliminary to a 
discussion of how 
to find and build 
future executives 
in a business, with 
particular applica- 
tion to college 
graduates. It was 
thoroughly charac- 
teristic that he 
should lay so much 
stress upon work, 











white collar side. 





in this article. 


for he is an inde- 
fatigable worker 











The thought ap- 
parently is that he necessarily must 
get a job in the advertising depart- 
ment or take an office position with 
the idea eventually of working up 
to be a salesman or an executive 
in the organization. 

“My honest belief is that the 
great industrial plants of this na- 
tion offer to the college man his 
most favorable opportunity to get 
somewhere. Put a _ collegian to 
work in your factory, moreover, 
and you probably have a forthcom- 
ing executive—that is if he takes 





himself. 

When I was negotiating with 
George Bares, secretary to Mr. 
Nash, for the appointment which 
resulted in this interview, I. was 
asked to come in early on a cer- 
tain morning—“at about eight 
o'clock” as Mr. Bares himself 
expressed it. 

I walked into the administration 
building of the company’s main 
plant at Kenosha, Wis., at seven 
fifty-nine on the morning of the 
day indicated and suggested to the 
man at the information desk that 
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“of course Mr. Nash isn’t here yet.” 
“Oh, yes, indeed,” was the reply, 
“he has been here ever since 6:30.” 
Less than ten minutes later I was 
seated in Mr. Nash’s private office, 
had been given a cigar and was in 
conversation with him and E. J. 
Travers, one of his sales executives. 
I told him what I wanted 
and he plunged into the subject 
without any preliminaries, such as 
the usual remarks 
about the weather. 
That is the way 
things operate at 
the Nash plant; 
work and still 
more work seems 
to be the keynote. 
“Yes,” said Mr. 
Nash in answer 
to a question, “the 
finding and train- 
ing of executives 
is a hugely im- 
portant proposi- 
tion with us. The 
potentialities of 
our business de- 
pend upon our 
success in getting 
the right kind of 
men to direct its 
activities as it ex- 
pands. Other 
things being equal, I favor the col- 
lege man above all others as mate- 
rial out of which our forthcoming 
executives shall be built. This is 
theoretically the case at least. 
“But the whole success of the 
thing depends upon the man him- 
self. Take a college man, put him 
in a shop alongside a man of only 
ordinary education, and it is in- 
teresting to see what happens. 
Both men, let us suppose, are of 
high character and are hard and 
earnest workers. Pretty soon the 
college man gets to be more effi- 
cient than the other ; his is a trained 
mind; he can do things better and 
grow faster. I believe that a man 
with an A.B. after his name can 
do any kind of work better than the 
uneducated man—even if the job 
is that of digging a trench, sweep- 
ing a floor or running errands. His 
education enables him to look upon 
work of any kind as a dignified 
and honorable thing rather than as 
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a mere means of making a living. 
“The trouble is, though, that col- 
lege men as a class seem to think 
that work of a kind that causes 
them to get their hands dirty is not 
the thing for them. They are not 
above it; but they have the mis- 
taken impression that this kind of 
work does not offer opportunities 
wherein they can use some of the 
things they learned during their 
years in school. 
Their idea appar- 
ently is that it is 
a waste of time 
to invest four 
years in getting 
an academic de- 
gree and then go- 
ing to work in a 
factory. This is 
what I have in 
mind when I say 
that the greatest 
need of the young 
men of today is 
that they be given 
a proper concep- 
tion of what work 
really is, the 
necessity for do- 
ing it and the re- 
wards it can 
bring. 
“Few have this 
idea, I believe, because not enough 
of them have been obliged to work. 
Their parents or other relatives 
undergo real sacrifices to send 
them to college with the thought 
that their minds thus will be de- 
veloped to a point that will enable 
them to do something worth while. 
This is correct as far as it goes; 
but they forget that the greatest 
trainer of all is work. Compel a 
boy to work from a reasonably 
early age and you have given him 
an asset of priceless value. Add 
to this a college education and he 
has an unbeatable combination: he 
can go out and make a real place 
for himself. If the college men 
of this age can be made to see that 
work for them is exactly the same 
as it is for everybody else—and 
that a degree does not by any 
means build a new world for them 
—there will be less argument and 
speculation about what the college 
man is going to do. He will know 
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Aren't we all? 












Each one of us grows stale at 
times, especially if working year in 
and year out at the same old grind. 


For instance, suppose you want to 
get out a booklet or folder. You 
may find your thoughts centered 
on a single physical form—but we 
could suggest a dozen different 
ways of doing the same thing. 


It is only logical to assume that an 
organization which has been pro- 
ducing printed matter for nearly 
half a century has an accumula- 
tion of ideas that can be made to 
fit your business. 


Just ask us for suggestions. If we 
are able to help, you win. But if 
we can’t, we will frankly tell you so. 






Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building 
461 Eighth Avenue - New York 
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that the industrial activities of the 
country are not only open to him 
but offer him the choicest kind of 
opportunities for carving out a 
career,” 

His belief in work as an educa- 
tional influence being what it is, 
Mr. Nash naturally does not prac- 
tice the modern plan of hiring 
young college men as potential ex- 
ecutives and putting them through 
a specialized course of training. 
The best kind of training in the 
world, according to his view, to fit 
a man for executive duties in a 
business is to put him right in with 
the rank and file of the employees 
and let him think out and work 
out his own salvation. 

But does not the young cdllegian 
who thus enters a shop force of 
several thousand men incur the dan- 
ger of being lost in the shuffle? 
Wouldn’t he have to be a genius 
or a super-man to raise himself out 
of the multitude within a reason- 
able time? Isn’t a man entering an 
automobile factory in these days of 
highly specialized production con- 
demning himself to somewhat of a 
treadmill existence and learning to 
do only a few specific things that 
anybody of average intelligence 
could grasp within a reasonable 
time? 

Mr.’ Nash answers no to these 
questions. And in doing so he 
gives what seems to be a valuable 
thought for other manufacturers 
who are trying to find out ways 
and means of training forthcoming 
executives more effectively. 

“A man gets his theoretical train- 
ing in college,” he said. “And the 
net result of this is, or ought to be, 
that he is equipped to go to work 
with far more than the average in- 
telligence. The executives of this 
company, including myself, may be 
assumed to know the automobile 
business. How are we going to 
teach it to young men whom we 
hope to make our executives of 
tomorrow? We could have a spe- 
cial course of instruction here and 
teach and train these men for 
months. The outcome would be that 
they would have a great deal of 
theoretical knowledge and some 
practical. But even then there 
would be no accurate gauge with 
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which we could measure their capa- 
bilities. The only thing to do is 
to put them to work alongside the 
men of little school education and 
let them learn the business from 
the practical side. The way to 
learn how to do a thing is to do it. 

“A young man will not be lost 
if the organization is right. In this 
business we have at work today 
approximately 14,000 men, At first 
thought it would seem rather hope- 
less for a college man, entirely un- 
trained technically, to enter this 
large aggregation and still keep his 
individuality. But we solve this 
difficulty by operating in small 
units. Over these 14,000 men there 
are 280 foremen so each foreman 
has only fifty men under his direc- 
tion. Over the foremen there are 
twenty-eight division superinten- 
dents. No matter how large our 
factory personnel may grow, re- 
gardless of how many additional 
thousands of men we shall have to 
take on in the future, this plan of 
operating in small units will still 
be observed. Thus, to all intents 
and purposes, a man going to work 
in our factory is in an organiza- 
tion of only fifty men. If he has 
anything worth while it is noticed 
by the foreman, the division super- 
intendent or both. 


On the Lookout for Talent 


“I myself work closely with the 
factory executives. I know all the 
division superintendents intimately 
and am reasonably well acquainted 
with all the foremen. The same 
can be said for other officials of 
the business. All the superinten- 
dents and foremen are instructed 
to be on the lookout for talent in 
their departments. It is regarded 
as highly complimentary to one of 
them when he can ‘find’ somebody. 
As a result, it is only a short time 
after talent has been developed that 
it is brought favorably to our at- 
tention.” 

It is one of the principal tenets 
of the Nash training and adminis- 
tration creed that executives of the 
business must “know what it is all 
about.” and also be accessible and 
helpful to any employee at any 
time. In no other way can men of 


mental substance be satisfied that 
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Have you listened to 
the concrete mixers 


in \ 2 





HE everlasting rumble of concrete 

mixers in AGROPOLIS is music to 
everyone with things to sell. For it 
means new roads—miles of them—and 
every mile brings more AGROPOLIS people 
to town to do their buying. 


Times have changed, and selling plans 
are changing with them.’ AGROPOLIS—the 
prosperous rural portions of America— 
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buys in town now. Thousands of miles of 
good roads and five million automobiles 
bring them in, right to the stores that 
carry your goods. They’ve money to 
spend, too—they’ll buy your goods if you 
tell them about them. 


And here’s the way to tell them 


The Standard Farm Unit Papers are the 
home papers of AGROPOLIS—read from 
cover to cover on 2,600,000 farms. That’s 
1 out of every 2 worth-while farm homes 
—the very cream of the rich farm mar- 
ket. 15 independent, non-duplicating 
papers make up this group—each paper 
published locally, edited locally, filled 
with news of local interest; each paper 
a leader in its field. That’s the place to 
tell your story—the papers they know 
and trust—the only papers that blanket 
this great class-mass market. 


Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local— 
The Standard Farm Unit Papers meet both! 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist The New Breeder’s Gazette The Progressive Farmer 
& Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman The Nebraska Farmer 
Pacific Rural Press Pennsylvania Farmer Missouri Ruralist 
The Farmer-Farm, Stock & Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 
Home, ‘au Wallaces’ Farmer Michigan Farmer 
The American Agriculturist The Prairie Farmer 


The STANDARD pirer UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 


San Francisco, 1112 Hearst Building 
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IN suburban circula- 
tion the Sunday New 
York American alone 
comes within 11,000 of 
equaling the combined 


suburban circulation of 
the other standard-size 
Sunday New York 


newspapers. 


And the advertiser 
familiar with this mar- 
ket knows the buying 
power of New York’s 
Golden Suburbs. 


THE 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


National Advertising Representatives 
PAUL BLOCK, INC. 





Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francisco 
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their efforts are being recognized 
and that they will get whatever 
advancement there is coming to 
them. 

This began to work out shortly 
after Mr. Nash bought from the 
Thomas F. Jeffery Company the 
nucleus of what is now his Kenosha 
factory. He learned that the Jef- 
fery automobile plant (the Jeffery 
is the progenitor of the Nash) was 
on the market. He went to Ke- 
nosha one day and quietly bought 
it. Nothing about the change was 
said around the organization that 
day, pending the completion of 
certain financial details which Mr. 
Nash was to take up next morning 
with a Chicago bank. But when he 
got back to Kenosha during the 
next afternoon to take charge of 
the plant, his first act characteris- 
tically was to walk through the 
shops. He had been in the shops 
only five minutes when he noticed a 
man working at a certain machine 
in what seemed to him to be a sin- 
gularly inefficient and wasteful way. 
In his usual quiet and charming 
way he suggested to the workman 
a couple of things which the latter 
quickly recognized as being highly 
superior to his own method. The 
same thing followed at a few other 
machines. In a few days it became 
noised about the shops that the “big 
boss” actually knew what was 
what; that he not only had the 
authority to instruct men to do this 
but could show them much even 
down to the smallest detail. A new 
spirit quickly took hold of the place 

and it has been growing ever since. 

This insistence upon the execu- 
tives being experts capable of giv- 
ing helpful instruction at all times 
doubtless accounts for Mr. Nash’s 
rigid adherence to work as the en- 
tire course of instruction under 
which future executives are trained. 
His policy, too, perhaps comes from 
the fact that work and work alone 
represented the entire extent of. his 
own training. When a boy he 


“hired out” on the farm of J. 
Dallas Dort over in Michigan away 
back in the days when automobiles 
were not even dreamed of. His first 
job was that of picking cherries, 
and Mr. Dort was so impressed 
with his industry that he offered 
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him a place in his carriage factory 
which later was to become the Dort 
automobile plant. He became fore- 
man, then superintendent, and fi- 
nally general manager of the plant. 

“IT am not a college man my- 
self,” he says, and somewhat of a 
note of regret can be heard in his 
voice as he says it. “I never had 
an opportunity to go to any kind 
of school very much. I sometimes 
wonder what I would have done if 
I had had the privilege of going 
to college. 

“When hiring a college man, it 
is extremely important, according 
to my belief, to require him to go 
through the employment depart- 
ment in exactly the same routine 
way that holds good in the case 
of all others. In other words, he 
is getting a job and is given to 
understand that there is no position 
in the business to which he has not 
a right to aspire or that will not 
be given him if he forces his way 
into it. But he is impressed with 
the fact that he is not being especi- 
ally watched or coddled; he is not 
told that we expect great things 
from him because of his academic 
training. We do expect them, as 
a matter of fact, and usually they 
are realized. But to give the young 
collegian this thought is usually a 
handicap to him. 


Geniuses Needed 


“We put him right through the 
works and subject him to all our 
regular rules and customs. If he 
has anything he will soon show it. 
We are watching for any sign of 
adaptability that he may have. He 
may be a budding genius for all 
we know; and we need some more 
geniuses in this business. We watch 
all our men in the same way for 
that matter; and the watching is 
made easy through the small unit 
system under which we operate. 

“But, after all, maybe it is the 
man with grammar school training 
who is the potential genius. The 
whole thing, of course, depends 
upon the man himself. if I were 
going to try to Jay down an arbi- 
trary rule covering the whole sub- 
ject of the success of college men 
in business, I believe I should 
fashion it something after the style 
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of a definition of a principle relat- 
ing to successful advertising which 
I once heard. I don’t remember 
whether somebody told it to, me or 
whether I read it. But anyway 
this man, whoever he was, said that 
a business or a commodity could 
grow and prosper to the fullest de- 
gree with advertising only if it 
were capable of attaining a fair 
measure of success without adver- 
tising. Give it advertising under 
the latter condition, and of course 
its growth is inevitable. 

“This principle can be easily 
paraphrased to fit the case of the 
college man in business. Unless he 
has within him the force and ability 
that will enable him to succeed 
without a college education, he can 
hardly be expected to succeed with 
one. But, give college training to 
the right kind of man and he is 
infinitely better prepared for almost 
any eventuality in business than he 
possibly could be without it. This 
is the kind of college man who can 
do things in America’s industrial 
life today and who is eagerly 
sought for. We have men of this 
type working in our plant today; 
and I imagine that from them 
many of our future executives will 
come. 

“Educated men are needed in in- 
dustry; and the result is going to 
be good both for them and for 
industry. The so-called white 
collar division is always over- 
crowded by college men in the be- 
ginning. But, at the top, there is 
always plenty of room on the white 
collar side. If an able man with a 
college education will earnestly 
work, the whole world is certainly 
his in this line of business.” 


W. I. Nichols Joins Guenther- 
Law 


William I. Nichols, for the last two 
years on the faculty of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has joined the Boston office of 
Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. 


R. S. Cochrane Joins Dolman 
Agency 


R. Scott Cochrane, 
Penman & Parry, Inc., 








formerly with 
Seattle, has 


joned, the Dolman Company, Inc., San 
rancisco advertising agency, as an ac- 
count executive: 
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Join Botsford-Constantine 


Agency 
Gilbert Pilcher, recently production 
manager of Henri, Hurst & ‘McDonald, 


Inc., Chicago, has joined the Botsford- 
Constantine Company, Pacific Coast ad- 
vertising agency, as manager of pro- 
duction for all offices. 
Sam__ Evans, or with the 
sang Coes Company, Inc., and The 
McCann Company, Inc., has 
joined the San Francisco staff of the 
Botsford-Constantine agency as an ac- 
count executive. 


New Accounts for Ulric C. 
Jones 


The Southern Iron & Equipment .Com- 
pany, manufacturer of Siaco garage 
equipment, and The Mortgage Guarantee 
Company of ee both of Atlanta, 
have appointed Ulric C, Jones, advertis- 
ing, of that city, to direct their adver- 
tising accounts. Business papers are 
being used for the 
Equipment Company. 


Succeeds W. W. Mumma with 
Robbins & Myers 


W. W.. Mumma, fan sales manager 
of Robbins & Myers, Inc., a 
a has resigned from that com 
He had been with the Robbins & 
organization since 1895. 

Clark, merchandising manager 
of the company, succeeds Mr. Mumma 
as fan sales manager. 





Southern Iron & 





ves 





To Direct Campaign for 


Mausoleum Corporation 
The Mausoleum Cor eperefion, Be —_ 
Pa., has appointed Advertising Co - 
lors, Inc., Philadelphia, to lgcect= an 
advertising campaign on its co-operative 
mausoleum at Reading.. Newspaper, 
direct-mail and outdoor advertising is 

being used. 


Robert Burridge Joins Millsco 


Agency 
Robert Burridge has resigned from 
the Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, 
where he has been in charge of Dodge 
Brothers overseas advertising, to join 
the staff of the Millsco Agency, Inc., 
New York, export advertising agency. 


To Direct Gwinn Milling Sales 
W. J. McDonald, for a number of 
years a member of ‘the firm of Krumm 
McDonald, Columbus, Ohio, flour 
pee has m appointed sales man- 
er of the Gwinn Milling Company, 
3 that city. 











To Represent “Nomad” on 
Pacific Coast 


Hallett E. Cole, Los Angeles, has 
been appointed Pacific Coast advertis- 
ing representative of Nomad, New York. 
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MORE PROSPERIT: 


| the record 
showing of the first six months made by 
THE FARMER’S WIFE in advertising 
revenue and lineage, it is particularly 
gratifying to announce the start of the 
second six months so auspiciously. 

The continued success of THE 
FARMER’S WIFE is only made possible 
by a thorough confidence of the adver- 
tisers and the advertising agents of 
America. This success forecasts the 
prosperity in store for the advertiser 
selling the farm field. 


We hope to merit the continued con- 
fidence and good will of these adver- 
tisers and to this end we pledge to bend 
every effort. 





THE 


FARMER'S \WIFE 


The Magazine for Farm Women 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 












When Two Wrongs May Make a 
Right 
The Surname of an Individual Is Not Registerable as a Trade-Mark but 


the Surnames of Two Individuals, When Joined, May Win 
Registration at the Patent Office 


—_ a bit of homely phi- 
losophy which every schoolboy 
has heard at some time—two 
wrongs don’t make a right. But 
like every axiom, this one too has 
its exceptions, and, peculiarly 
enough, we find one in trade-mark 
law. For instance: 

The trade-mark statute has a 
clause which declares that a “mark 
which consists merely in the name 
of an individual . . . not written, 
printed, impressed, or woven in 
some particular or distinctive man- 
ner, or in association with a por- 
trait of the individual” shall not be 
registered under the terms of this 
act. With this clause in mind, the 
examiner of trade-marks at the 
Patent Office held that the Penn- 
sylvania-Dixie Cement Corporation 
was not entitled to register Penn- 
Allen as a trade-mark for Portland 
cement. 

In other words, his objection to 
Penn-Allen was that the mark con- 
sists of a combination of two un- 
registerable words, that is, two sur- 
names. In support of this ruling, 
the examiner of trade-marks cited 
the decision in ex parte The Saint 
Anthony Milling & Elevator Com- 
pany (161 O.G. 1047), in which it 
was held that a registerable trade- 
mark cannot be made by combining 
unregisterable words. 

The Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement 
Corporation appealed from this rul- 
ing and a decision on this appeal 
has just been handed down by the 
assistant commissioner of patents. 
This official reverses the decision 
of the examiner of trade-marks, 
grants registration privileges to the 
cement company and, in doing so, 
displays a broad-minded attitude 
toward trade-mark technicalities 
that ought to furnish distinct en- 
couragement to many advertisers. 

In his decision, the assistant com- 
missioner points out.that the same 
trade-mark act referred to by the 
examiner contains another clause 


which has a more direct bearing on 
the Penn-Allen case than that 
quoted above. The clause the as- 
sistant commissioner had reference 
to reads: “. . . no mark by which 
the goods of the owner of the mark 
may be distinguished from other 
goods of the same class shall be 
refused registration as a _ trade- 
mark on account of the nature of 
such mark,” with certain specified 
exceptions. One of these excep- 
tions, of course, is concerned with 
surnames. 

But, the assistant commissioner 
points out, the cement corporation 
contends that its mark, Penn-Allen, 
does not consist merely of the name 
of an individual. True, the words 
Penn and Allen, separately con- 
sidered, are surnames. However, 
the assistant commissioner declares, 
“the combination forms a new en- 
tity, a word with no meaning and 
with no function except as a trade- 
mark for appellant’s merchandise.” 
In view of this, he stated that he 
could not discover any good reason 
for refusing to register the mark. 

Continuing, he said: “The mark 
is arbitrary, fanciful and novel, and 
is not the name of an individual, 
but functions as a trade-mark when 
appropriated to the appellant’s (the 
cement corporation) merchandise. 
Under these circumstances, it is be- 
lieved that the requirement of the 
statute is imperative that the mark 
shall be registered.” 


W. E. Brockman Advanced by 
Northwest Bancorporation 


William E. Brockman, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the Minnesota 
Loan & Trust Company, which is tow 
a member of the Northwest Banco: - 
tion, has been made head of the adver- 
tising department_of the Northwestern 
National Bank Group of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and also of the Northwest - 
co tion. Frank Merril, assistant 
cashier of the Northwestern National 
Bank and manager of its advertising 
department, becomes director of 





licity and publications for the North- 
west bank Minneapolis. 


group in 
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The New York Times 
3 Advertising Censorship 
Endorsed 


WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY 


of the Federal Trade Commission, writes: 


| “I have never seen my belief in regard to 
fraudulent advertising as it relates to the 
duties of the newspaper, and affects its in- 
| terest as well as the public, expressed so 
well and so aptly as by the Publisher of 
3 The New York Times. . . in the follow- 


ing statement of The Times censorship: 


We are striving to have in The Times only 
advertising that has character, that is un- 
objectionable, that can be trusted, that read- 
ers can respond to with a feeling that there 
has been effort made to protect them from 
improper and useless expenditure of time and 
) money. We have accomplished a great deal 
in that direction. We can boast of some 
| measure of success in our endeavor to protect 


the public. 
“That is the finest statement on the subject of ad- 
vertising ever uttered. 


“With this conception as the chart and compass 
of The Times there is no mystery as to why it 
has grown so great.” 


Che Nem York Times 
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IOWA steps ou 


IOWA’S ROAD PROGRAM 
5,000 Miles of Paved Highways by 1934 


(We'll have nearly half of that done at the end of 
the year.) 


16 Cross State Paved Roads 


completed now.) 


Constructing 700 Miles of Paving this Year 
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out the MUD! 


quivalent to Building Another Panama Canal 


The Panama Canal cost $360,000,000. Iowa’s 
program when completed will represent an invest- 
ment of $335,000,000. 


All Iowa roads lead to Des Moines. Every County 
bat town in Iowa will be on a paved road to Des 
earl loines, the state’s largest city and commercial center. 


In 850 Iowa cities and towns The Des Moines 

Register and Tribune maintains doorstep delivery. 

te haffwo out of three families in the central two-thirds of 
owa read these newspapers. 


ste nd Tribune 
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The “Uncounted” Leadership 
That Counts Most 


It is a simple task to count circulation or linage and such 
figures are often used to prove the leadership of a news- 
paper. 


In such tangible things these Booth Newspapers do excel 
any other medium in The Booth Newspaper Area but it is 
the “uncounted” leadership of reader interest and reader 
confidence that backs up this circulation coverage that 
makes these newspapers linage leaders. 
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Booth Newspapers through many years of constructive effort 
have built this leadership to a point where it is readily re- 
flected in advertising results. 


Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times | Ann Arbor Daily News 


1. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J.E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, INc. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit or any newspaper listed 
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Consumers Changed This Package 


The Lustrite Corporation Finds That the User Is the Best Source for 
Information About Packages 


By Charles G. Muller 


| Cpeeatonny an ear open to con- 
sumer desires has helped more 
than one manufacturer to change 
his product or his package to meet 
needs about which he otherwise 
never might have known. The 
experiences of the Lustrite Cor- 
poration form an interesting case 
in point, for it was the consumer 
who caused this concern at the 
beginning of this year to make the 
very radical move of increasing 
the contents of its cuticle ice con- 
tainer more than three times in 
volume—to sell at the same price. 

According to Ralph Kirkman, 
president of the company, consum- 
ers found, over a period of years, 
that the product originally intended 
for the care of fingernail cuticle 
was also practical for eleven other 
uses. Writing in to tell about these 
uses, consumers also wrote that 
the amount of product then being 
sold in the popular 35-cent con- 
tainer made the expense of it too 
great for widespread application 
to these other uses. 

With the problem squarely be- 
fore it of whether to stay close 
to the old merchandising at the old 
price or whether to play up the 
new uses and sell larger quantities 
at the same price, this concern de- 
cided on the latter course. 

What happened is interesting, 
because it is in line with a policy 
started six years ago of placing 
much sales reliance in packaging. 
In 1923, at a time when Lustrite 
manicure preparations had for two 
years been allowed to pass out of 
the merchandising picture due to 
lack of capital for advertising and 
sales promotion, the present Lus- 
trite management saw an oppor- 
tunity for rejuvenating what for 
twenty years or more had been 
a line of products well liked in 
the toilet goods trade. 

The problem at that time was 
to bring back to life a line which 
twice before had achieved success 
only to drop back into peaceful 


slumber, the first time because it 
had been allowed to expand into 
300 items and the second time be- 
cause, as already mentioned, money 
had been lacking to push it prop- 
erly. With such a history, it was 
difficult to convince the trade that 
new management necessarily meant 
permanence. 

The methods by which this com- 
pany did convince jobbers and 
dealers that Lustrite manicure 
preparations were back in the pic- 
ture for good and all have been 
outlined in Printers’ Inx. It is 
only necessary to mention here 
that one of the most important 
factors in winning back the mar- 
ket and: graphically proving that 
the line was to be a permanent 
fixture was packaging. For when 
the company completely made over 
the Lustrite dress with rich blue, 
gold and green design, the trade 
began to sit up and take notice. 

Since 1925 several other items 
of a general cosmetic nature have 
been added to the line, and the 
general family package design has 
been carried out in these additions. 
But it was not until the beginning 
of 1929 that a really radical pack- 
age change was made. 


Consumers Find New Uses 


“Some time ago,” says Mr. Kirk- 
man, “we realized that in addition 
to using Cuticle Ice—one of our 
original leading items—for the 
care of fingernail cuticle, consum- 
ers were putting it on their hands 
for chapping and sunburn. Tak- 
ing advantage of this fact, we re- 
vamped our labels slightly to men- 
tion these uses on jar caps and 
cartons. 

“However, an ever increasing 
number of letters came to us to 
suggest, in addition to these, many 
and varied ways for using the ice. 
The main point expressed in these 
letters revolved around the expense 
of using the ice in these newly 
uncovered ways. At 35 cents for 
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about a half ounce, the cost of 
employing the ice in amounts nec- 
essary to make it effective in the 
new uses was high compared to 
the cost of other articles on the 
market for many of these indi- 
vidual uses. 

“What we had to decide was 
whether it was more profitable to 
ourselves and our trade to con- 
tinue to sell the original quantity 
at 35 cents for the original pur- 
pose of caring for fingernail cuti- 
cle or to provide more content at 
the same price and rely on a 
greatly expanded usage to make 
up sales volume and to provide 
consequent dollar profit. 

“Another factor entered the 
problem. With the expanding 
market for 10 cent toilet goods 
in the chain stores, there was an 
opportunity for us to use a lower- 
priced size both to serve as sam- 
pling and to increase the sales 
volume which would be necessary 
if we were to increase the 35 cent 
quantity. 

“We determined to keep in step 
with modern merchandising prac- 
tice and to provide what consum- 
ers apparently desired. Accord- 
ingly, at the beginning of this year 
we prepared new packages for the 
cuticle ice. The first change was 
to shift from a flat jar to a cylin- 
drical one holding something more 
than three times the original con- 
tainer, this to be our regular 35 
cent size. The second change was 
to make of the old jar a new 
cylindrical jar holding the same 
quantity as before, but the price 
for this was to be 10 cents in- 
stead of 35 cents and the contents 
to be in direct proportion.” 

While general design of pack- 
age and labeling required little 
change other than to put promi- 
nently on the outer cartons the 
many new uses which consumers 
had found for the ice and to put 
these same uses on the jar label, 
the important thing was to impress 
these new uses on buyers who 
never had heard of them before. 

This was done through two en- 
closures in the cardboard carton. 
The first was a processed letter 
reading : 

For over 25 years this company has 
been selling Cuticle Ice all over the 
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United States to be used for the treat- 
ment of the nail cuticle. 

During that time we have received a 
great number of letters from men and 
women telling us what wonderful results 
they have had with Cuticle Ice for a 
variety of other uses. Some praise it 
for the treatment of chapped hands, 
others for its great value in relievin; 
head colds. These letters have cove 
many other uses, all of which are listed 
on the enclosed circular. 

These letters have been so enthusi- 
astic and our own tests have proved 
so conclusively the value of Cuticle 
Ice for its soothing effect in a number 
of skin troubles and for its helpful 
action in the treatment of colds and 
headaches that we have finally decided 
to change our package so as to advise 
all our patrons of these new and valu- 
able uses for Cuticle Ice. 

Lustrite Cuticle Ice still sells for 35¢ 
as it has for many years, but the jar 
holds much more than formerly. There 
has been no change in the formula. 
The quality and ingredients are the same 
as they have nm for over 25 years. 
Cuticle Ice is still guaranteed by the 
Good Housekeeping Institute. 


The second enclosure took the 
form of a pictorial presentation 
of the twelve ways in which Cuti- 
cle Ice could be used as an oint- 
ment for external use. Pointing 
out that the word cuticle means 
outer skin, although in the last 
few years many people have used 
it to mean only the tough skin at 
the base of the finger nails, the 
enclosure went on to picture the 
uses of Cuticle Ice on all outer 
skin. These uses ran the gamut 
from easing tired feet to allaying 
poison ivy, and a note at the bot- 
tom stated that while the ice would 
give cooling, soothing relief in 
four of the emergencies pictured, 
it was not to be recommended as 
a substitute for medical remedies. 
It would be found, the circular 
stated, to be an agreeable and 
effective help in allaying the con- 
ditions referred to. 

In this manner the company 
made clear how to expand the uses 
of its product while at the same 
time avoiding any claim to its be- 
ing a substitute for other products 
manufactured specifically to meet 
individual emergencies. The fold- 
er, intended chiefly to reach the 
user of the 10 cent package, also 
pictured the 35 cent size as the 
ideal for general home needs. 

“At present,” says Mr. Kirkman, 
“we are restricting our advertis- 
ing of these new packages and 
their new uses mainly to the trade, 
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Thoughts While 


Not Strolling 
oe Not by Mister McIntyre 


‘teas bluest sky I’ve ever 
seen. Wilshire Boulevard, as smart and sophisti- 
cated as Fifth Avenue. A dashing, lavender Rolls- 
Royce, manned by Gloria Swanson. Towering sky- 
scrapers. Aristocratic shops. Palms. Packards. 
Pep. Beautiful girls, cleverly clad. Snappy paters, 
maters, sons and their modish wives. What a pag- 
eant of youth and youthful doers! It’s in the air! 
A million and a half go-gettin’, prosperous folks 
with nary a padlock on their purses. Colorful 
corners, bedecked with flowers. Leather-lunged 
newsies. Ah! —a youthful-looking newspaper 
catches mine eye. Brisbane on the cover. “O. O.”on 
the back. Live news. All the news. Latest pictures. 
Sports. Finance. Society. A swell serial story. 
Pages of advertising. Fine advertising, I would say. 
The kind no one but a blind miser could resist. 
Wonder why all high-powered merchant princes 
and manufacturers don’t get hep to themselves 
and advertise in this splendid newspaper which 
is so refreshingly youthful that it’s a boon to Los 
Angeles! Put your message before the moderns. 
I'm speaking of the Los Angeles Examiner! 
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the purpose being to get distribu- 
tion during a period which is to 
some extent a test of consumer 
reaction to the change. For while 
consumers really caused us to 
make the change, we want to make 
doubly certain of favorable con- 
sumer reaction before we go into 
any extensive general advertising 
on these new sizes. We want to 
make sure we are on the right track. 
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“It is apparent, however, from 
returns thus far from compara- 
tively limited consumer advertis- 
ing and promotion, that. the new 
size packages are taking a real 
hold and that we will be amply 
justified in increasing the package 
size as a result of insistent con- 
sumer demand for more product 
at the same price in order to apply 
it in new ways.” 


Mr. Bramble and Mr. Shaver 


“T% only individual in history 
whose picture and signature 
have been found in every city and 
town in every country on the globe 
sailed from America to Europe this 
summer. A little later, a man who 
is concerned with broadcasting that 
picture and that signature sailed 
from Europe to America. 

He who sailed eastward was 
King C. Gillette. He who sailed 
westward was the Gillette advertis- 
ing manager, bespectacled E. D. 


Copeland. 
Mr. Gillette, eastward bound, 
planned sight-seeing and broad 


business-building. Mr. Copeland, 
bound homeward, may have won- 
dered if the information he had 
gathered in a 10,000-mile tour 
through Europe would be inspiring 
enough, when transmitted in full, to 
move his boss to shave off that 
mustache. 

Despite the Gillette adornment, 
pictured on every envelope enfold- 
ing a Gillette blade, the world is 


going in for clean shaving. Mr. 
Copeland thought about people. 
America with 120,000,000. But 


would it always be the big Gillette 
market? Mr. Copeland thought not. 
Consider Europe. Omitting Russia 
—not yet ready for many razors— 
Europe holds 460,000,000 humans. 

Broaden the view. Consider 
Turkey. Last year the Turks im- 
ported 9,000 American safety razors 
and 60,000 blades. Turkey has 
abolished the fez, and with it the 
fashion for facial fuzz. In Turkey, 
barbers barber on the streets and 
charge so little that almost any 
Turk can afford a shave. But the 


Turkish barber is sketchy in sani- 
tation; and Gillette advertising is 


telling the Turks that a self-shave, 
with a Gillette, is safer. 

Consider Persia. The shah has 
made shaving mandatory for all 
government employees. 

Look East—at Java. Javanese 
beards, typically Oriental, are so 
sparse that the native Javanese 
needs to shave only once a week. 
But the Dutch government, ruling 
Java, encourages intermarriage be- 
tween Dutchmen living in Java and 
Javanese women. Dutchmen’s 
beards are luxuriant. And the Gil- 
lette company looks ahead. 

Consider China and Japan, both 
nations exposed to much Gillette 
advertising. Oriental, too, the Jap- 
anese grow light beards; but the 
men are keen for modernity. They 
buy Gillettes most encouragingly ; 
and, following the examples of their 
shrewd neighbors, so do the Chi- 
nese. Hawaii, the Philippines, 
India—light-bearded, too; but as 
Occidentalism spreads, Gillette 
sales grow. 

Look south. Bulawayo, in South 
Africa, asks for window displays; 
and ebon Kaffir miners shave with 
Gillettes on Saturday night. 

Look north. In Icelandic Reyk- 
javik, Egill Jacobsen evolves a 
Gillette display that would draw 
crowds on Fifth Avenue. 

America always the big market? 
Mr. Copeland looked at the Statue 
of ae and shook his head. 

urther ruminating upon people 
and beards, Mr. Copeland may or 
may not have recalled that one of 
the Gillette salesmen in Scotland 
is named Bramble, and that the 
managing director of the Gillette 
sotey Razor S. A., in Brussels, is 
W. F. Shaver. 
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ACCOUNT/ 


“Onyx Pointex” hosiery is 
another of the 506 Nationally 
Advertised Products that 
used The Examiner exclu- 
sively in San Francisco dur- 
ing 1928. 








The daily style articles of 
“Babette,” Fashion Editor of / 
The Examiner, have created 
an exceptionally responsive 
audience for the advertiser 
of women’s clothing—or any- 
thing else appealing to 
women buyers. 


Note: This does not include 102 
exclusive Financial and Auto- 
motive Accounts which bring 
the total to 608. 














One of the 28 Hearst Newspa read by more than 20 Million 
People. Member International News Service and Universal Service. 
Member of Associated Press. Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations, 


mS W. CHEW A. R. BARTLETT J.D.GALBRAITH T.C. HOFFMEYER 
Madison Ave. 3-129 General Meters Bldg. 612 Hearst Bldg. 625 Hearst Bidg. 
NEW YORK CITY DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISC 
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ALTIMORE, City of Homes, cele- 
brates the two hundredth anniversary 
of its founding in September. From : 
the start, Baltimore has been a home 

owning and home-loving city, but never more 

so than today. 





And for over ninety-two years The Sunpapers 
have been going home to Baltimore and 
' suburbs. In steadily increasing numbers 
Baltimoreans buy and read The Sunpapers. 
Latest circulation figures are given on oppo- 
site page. , 
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<> 


Baltimore was founded in 1729 and tald out the fi 
year. its present population, within city limits, is reeirg 


THE SUNPAPERS in JUNE 
Daily (M& E) 294,436 


Gain of 6,834 over June, 1928 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 E. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
—— JOSEPH R. SCOLARO 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS General Motors Bldg., Detroit 


First National Bank Bidg. A. D. GRANT 
San Francisco Constitution Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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other lange evening 


HE quickest, most effective way to 

sell the. feminine St. Louis market 

is by advertising in the TWO 
LARGE EVENING NEWSPAPERS. 


St. Louis women’s apparel merchants have 
demonstrated that conclusively. 


The St. Louis Star in the first six months 
of 1929 carried 93,320 LINES MORE 
local women’s clothing advertising than 
the MORNING NEWSPAPER. 


That is one reason why Houbigant and a 
steadily increasing number of other 
nationally known products sold to women, 
are advertised in St. Louis exclusively in 
The St. Louis Star and the other evening 
newspaper. 
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THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
National Advertising Representative 




















More Simple Than Simple 


In Fact, It's Even Simpler Than That 


By Charles W. Stokes 


E will start, in order to save 

time and nebulous argument, 
by admitting that we are all sick 
and tired of this present compli- 
cated life, and yearn for a simpler 
one. The next point that arises is: 
How can we get it? 

How to get there never seems to 
have worried the social philoso- 
phers who have tried to imagine an 
ideal state. They could tell you 
what was wrong, and what was 
ideal; but how you got from one 
to the other, using means that were 
already at hand and methods 
adapted to current conditions, was 
apparently too prosaic for them to 
bother with. The Simple Life, to 
be sure, is not a new idea; but 
how far have we got toward it? 

To rise and preach it now, when 
every day in every way life is get- 
ting speedier, jazzier, and more and 
more delighted with its own clever- 
ness, seems to be harder than ever. 
Who wants to go back to the 
Simple Life when the Dizzy Life 
is so much more fascinating? The 
answer is: we must make the Sim- 
ple Life attractive! If you are 
one of the Utopians, you will prob- 
ably answer: “We have done that 
already, Read our books! We 
have made the Simple Life so at- 
tractive that logically no one could 
resist it. Yet no one seems to want 
it.” I merely ask: “Did you ever 
advertise it?” 

Advertising! There’s the solu- 
tion. Surely you know that adver- 
tising will sell anything? It has 
launched most of the world’s ma- 
jor problems, from poorer teeth 
— breakfast-food advertising — to 
traffic congestion—automobile ad- 
vertising. Why not harness its enor- 
mous force to sell Simplicity? It 
would do it. And you and I could 
enjoy a traitor’s revenge, in using 
advertising to bring back what it 
has been most instrumental in de- 
stroying—the Simple Life. 





Reprinted with permission from The 
New Republic. 


An advertising campaign for 
Simplicity—assuming that it were 
by experts—would prob- 
ably put its finger unerringly upon 
the weakness of previous cam- 
paigns, by pointing out that Sim- 
plicity has never been made suf- 
ficiently attractive. The public has 
not been made to crave simplicity, 
as it craves the forthcoming models 
in its cars. You needn’t wait for 
the public to realize that it needs 
simplicity. You must be impatient! 
Modern advertising does not spread 
its products gently and gradually 
over the market; it builds up a de- 
mand—by mass production, national 
markets, sales quotas and other 
familiar methods—before the com- 
modity is launched, so that you and 
I begin to wonder how the devil we 
ever got along before without it. 
This is called “consumer accept- 
ance.” 

And so with the Simple Life. An 
advertising campaign to create a 
desire for the comparative simplic- 
ity of, say—not to be too remote— 
the Gay Nineties, would use these 
modern methods. It would, un- 
doubtedly, include at least one sam- 
ple of that inferiority-complex ad- 
vertising which has already shamed 
millions into action—the kind that 
demonstrates the social necessity 
for playing the saxophone, stopping 
stammering, wearing bow-ties, tak- 
ing fifteen minutes a day, and so on. 


HIS SWEETHEART DAREN’T TELL HIM! 
(Cue of sweetheart with averted face) 


I do love you, Wilbur. You 
I do. revere, Late g and adore 
you. You are the light of my life, the 


Star of my soul. Without you, my life 
would be only blank. But . 

She did not finish. She could not. 
Her girlish modesty inhibited her. She 
dared not tell him the dreadful truth. 
And next week she married the iceman. 

It was the same with all his sweet- 
hearts. They never got beyond that 
“but-and-dots.” Blondes, red-heads, ~ 
ties, highbrows—they always 
marry someone else. And yet he had 
personality, magnetism, poise, “it.” He 
went over big with the men. He was 
the life of the y, the toast of the 
town—amon, ¢ men. But somehow 
he couldn’t a sweetheart. 
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The queer thing was that all the girls 
liked him at first. He had money and 
good looks. He dressed well, need 
well, had a good bootlegger. Girls liked 
to be seen in his pany at banquets, 
box-socials, etc. — gave him their 
telephone numbers. But after two or 
three weeks they gave him “the air” 

. and they wouldn’t tell him why. 

How was he to know that the one 
thing they wanted him to do was to take 
them out buge -riding? That they 
wanted to get T that was coming to 
them as normal girls, and to hear the 
he-man of their choice cry Giddap! and 
click his tongue to the team! 

(Cut of buggy-riding) 

But they could not, being normal 
irls, invite him to invite them to go 
uggy riding. He was supposed to think 
of it himself. 

And so they all married men who 
did think of it themselves. Perhaps that 
is why you, gentle reader, cannot keep 
a sweetheart. No one has ever told you 
that she wants to be asked out buggy- 
riding! 


Another conspicious example of 
advertising greatly in vogue at the 
present time is the “whipped 
cream.” Its chief purpose is not to 
sell utility or long-wearing qualities, 
but “style.” The consummately 
successful advertisers say, in fact, 
that style now sells more g 
than quality; and even typewriters 
and cameras are being sold in 
colors. So we would have to make 
Simplicity stylish; and this we 
would do—still assuming that the 
Mauve Decade was our goal—some- 
what as follows, using a combina- 
tion of modernistic art, fussy type, 
and a Rue de la Paix atmosphere: 


00, POM Pom! 








Enfin, mon cher Alphonse, you 
shiver! You perish from the froid! You 
find the oh-so-ventilated B. V. D.’s too 


+ + »« 00. . . que dirai-je? . . . too 
Américains, yes? 

Mais take l’'exemple of that so-galant 
Monsieur le Duc de _ Bouillabaisse, 
famed boulevardier that he is! What 
wears he, think you, as protection 
against the cold winds of spring—les 
vents froids du printemps—or en hiver, 
but red flannel underwear, /a flaneile 
rouge! Warm, you dites, but démodée? 

arfois! Listen to M. le Duc him- 
self. Listen to what he tells his com- 

on, le Comte de Filet-Mignon, who 
taxed him similarly. “Raoul, mon 
vieur,” says le Duc, “I do not wear 
my flannels to suit Ja saison, for I wear 
them toujours—always. I wear them to 


suit my s. 

“Ah, ila vie, how man moods! 
When I am i, I wear flanelle 
framboise—rasp| ° triste, my 
oung cranberry. Do I feel pensif— 
then, Antoine lays me out /a prune. 
ae Se religieux, my skin an- 
thems itself with its sous-vétements 
ecarlates—and, nom d'une pipe, what 
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better can express my humeur mon- 
daine than cramoisi, that crimson !’’ 


A booklet would, of course, be 
part of the scheme, especially if 
we used, as we probably would, the 
hard-boiled, two-fisted style of ad- 
vertising known as “reason why 
copy.” The modern advertising 
booklet “ties up” with display ad- 
vertising by offering something that 
shows the product in use; if you 
advertise tea, for example, you of- 
fer to send a booklet that shows 
twenty-one ways of arranging an 
artistic tea-table; or if you adver- 
tise coffins, you offer a souvenir 
copy of the Burial Service. So, at 
the bottom of these “Simplicity” 
ads, there will be a coupon which 
you can send in to get your copy 
of Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King” 
or a set of Rossetti prints for the 
guest bedroom. 

Frankly, the more I think of this 
scheme to create a real demand for 
the Simple Life by advertising it, 
the greater I think are the pos- 
sibilities. Simplicity can be sold! 
I can see nation-wide sales contests, 
whetting the competitive instinct by 
prizes for those converting the most 
infidels to the Simple Life. I can 
see great statistical organizations 
preparing “market surveys,” divid- 
ing prospects for the simple life by 
geographical zones, by the kind of 
car owned, and by income tax. I 
can even imagine the Simple Life 
becoming so popular that once a 
year, borrowing from the familiar 
example of other advertisers, there 
will be a huge national celebration 
of “Simplicity Week.” 


C, J. Masseck, Vice-President, 
H. K. McCann Agency 


C. J. Masseck has been appointed vice- 

president of The H. K: McCann Com- 

pan . New York. He has been with the 
cCann agency for the last six years. 

Previously Mr. Masseck was director of 

sales of Capper Farm Press, Topeka, 
ns. 








Cosmetic Account to Van 
Allen Agency 


The Scientific Cosmetic Laboratories, 
Chicago, have appointed the Van Allen 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct their advertising account. 
Test copy is being placed in news- 

pers in several metropolitan cities on 
Eaoyl, a hair treatment. 
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Only One Salesman 
Should Talk at a Time 


In Los Angeles the Sunday newspaper is 
unique in that it has the exclusive newspaper 
attention of the community for a full day. 


No noon-time editions; no afternoon papers; 
no six o’clock “extras!” 


Here is one day when a single salesman holds 


forth. 
And remember that all during the week peo- 


ple have been accumulating an interest in all 
sorts of events, subjects, financial problems, 
political issues—everything. 


Along comes a day when they have lots of 
time. They must “catch up.” They are hungry 
for reading matter. 


The fact that in Los Angeles the Sunday news- 
paper has the floor to itself, that Sunday read- 
ing is intense, concentrated, undisturbed, that 
everyone has time and leisure, has caused many 
Los Angeles advertisers to adopt the following 
policy: 

On week-days they cover the field with the 
week-day issue of the Los Angeles Times, there- 
by getting the largest home-delivered circula- 
tion that money can buy. Once a week they go 
after a grand, smashing “clean-up”—they use 
the big Sunday edition of the: 


Tos Angfiks Gimmes 


Eastern Representative: Williams, gy FO eo hm 360 N. om Ee, 
Chicago. 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacifie Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwe' 
Co., 742 Market St., San Francisco, White Henry Stuart Bldg. Seattle, 
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Some Day 
We Ought to 
Know This 


Another Book Pays Homage to the 
American Laboring Man, With- 
out Whom We Would Have 
Comparatively Nothing as a 
Market for Our Wares—Hats 
Off, Too, to the Man-over-Fifty 








By Thomas L. Masson 





IDED and abetted by Secre- 

tary of Labor James J. Davis, 
George Harrison Phelps has pro- 
duced a book which reeks with 
pertinent facts and figures, and may 
well give us pause. It is “Our 
Biggest Customer,” published by 
Harcourt Brace & Co. The author 
of the book is head of the Detroit 
advertising agency bearing his 
name. 

Our wage earners constitute 86 
per cent of our buying public. At 
one time, before the age of Ford, 
the Laboring Man was kept down 
to a reasonable wage. Now he is 
someone to sell to—“and we can’t 
yet get used to the fact.” Besides, 
our labor bill is nearly the only bill 
we pay, so the great problem of 
the future is to keep as many em- 
ployed as possible, at the highest 
wages. 

The machines come in here to 
throw men out of a job; also the 
pernicious habit of “firing at fifty.” 
But there are compensations. Mr. 
Phelps shows how much of the 
slack may be taken up. 

The buying power of labor has 
increased over fifteen years ago 
from a margin of wages over ex- 
penditure of eleven per cent to 
nearly thirty-five per cent today. 
One of the most foolish mistakes 
is to fire at fifty. One big boss 
made himself up as a work man, 
and tried to get a job in his own 
plant, only to be turned down... 
“sound as a dollar, barely turned 
sixty and still the motive power of 
the whole institution!” There is 
a Veteran Employees Association 
in the Westinghouse Electric Com- 
pany with a membership of not less 
than 3,400 men and women who 
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have served from twenty to forty 
years. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
has more than 45,000 men on its 
payroll who have served for over 
twenty-five years, Fitting the job- 
less man to the manless job is an 
obligation laid upon capital. The 
machines have cut in. “Since 1919 
our national output has grown by 
twenty-five per cent, and conser- 
vative calculation shows that we 
are turning out this increased pro- 
duction with 3,500,000 less workers 
on the payrolls. “Every industry, 
practically, shows excess capacity, 
so that we must create new areas 
of laboring men customers to take 
up the slack. Moreover, the world 
is becoming Americanized, which 
means that eventually every coun- 
try will be so standardized in its 
output the foreign markets will 
thus be restricted. We must con- 
sider these factors, and in common 
with the practice of all successful 
men, face the music and take it 
on the chin. There are, however, 
new avenues of employment open- 
ing up. Transportation busses and 
other vehicles have put 100,000 
workers on payrolls. The motion 
picture industry has opened up 20,- 
000 new theatres. When Irene 
Castle bobbed her hair the barbers 
were saved from the chin blight of 
the safety razor by the flocking 
women. The hotels employ 525,000 
more people since the war. We 
have 25,000 more dentists now than 
in 1920. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the independent grocer needs 
to be put out of business by the 
chain store. When they combine 
among themselves, as in Chicago, 
they show margins of profit. Henry 
Ford and, Rockefeller are both 
commended—the former for select- 
ing his new employees from resi- 
dents of Detroit only. “Coal is 
today where oil was twenty-five 
years ago. It needs what hap- 
pened in oil—a Rockefeller.” 

Mr. Phelps quotes Julius Klein, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
as estimating that American busi- 
ness methods lose eight to ten bil- 
lions of dollars a year owing to 
various deterrent causes. Causes: 
thoughtless promotion, imperfect 


merchandise distribution, disorderly 
marketing of perishable goods, etc. 
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COMMON INDUSTRIAL MARKETIN 








were local warehouses. How was this checked? 


Two McGraw-Hill circulation men were sent over 


track. Back in McGraw-Hill circulation head- 


industrial sales, totalled 92, classified as follows: 


— 


Checking Smoke Stacks, etc. 
Continued 


from July 4th, Printers’ Ink 


We have shown that a 
Pennsylvania Railroad pas- 
senger counted 98 indus- 
trial plants along the line 
between New York and 
Philadelphia. We have 
also shown that this count 
missed 21 plants and did not take into account the fact 
that 27 plants were either out of business, removed or 





the route, each man watching only his side of the 


quarters plant records were checked with circulation 
records. The worthwhile units, from a standpoint of 


38 primary metal-working plants; 34 of these covered 
by American Machinist. In addition this publica- 
tion covers machine shops connected with 24 other 
plants on this route. 


McGRAW-HILL 


New York. Chicago Cleveland Detroit brenda 




















P 


St. 











1929 


— 
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TIN@ND ADVERTISING PROBLEMS 





at a 
pas- 

\dus- ” 
line 
and 7 
have 
ount 
fact 31 
d or 


ver 
the 
sad- 
tion 
t of 


No. 55 of a series of advertisements conceived 
to help the advertising profession make more 
effective use of Industrial Advertising. 


primary chemical process industries; 24 of these 
covered by “Chem. & Met.” In addition this 
paper covers chemical engineering departments of 
12 other plants. 


primary textile plants; all covered by Textile 
World. In addition this paper covers 10 textile 
departments of other plants. 


food manufacturers, 5 of which are covered by 
Food Industries. In addition this paper covers 
food by-product divisions of 4 other plants. 


of these plants generate their own power; 27 of 
these covered by Power. In addition 37 other 
plants purchasing their power are covered by 
Power. 


Production management functions in 71 major 
plants are covered by Factory & Industrial Man- 
agement; service-to-production functions in 65 
plants are covered by Industrial Engineering. 


These circulation figures indicate companies com- 
pletely covered as units and are not total subscriptions. 
McGraw-Hill unit method of building circulation 
guarantees this kind of coverage not only along the 
route of The Broadway Limited but along any railroad 
serving an industrial area. 


LUPUBLICATIONS 





elphia St. Louis 


Greenville San Francisco Boston London 
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Improved handling methods are 
needed. 

Also the author has something 
critical to say about our credit 
system and the grouch behind the 
counter as well as in front. He 
commends research miethods, par- 
ticularly among advertising agen- 
cies, indicating their necessity, and 
declares that these bodies, “so 
needed by marketless industries like 
textiles and coal, could do nothing 
more beneficial to industry than to 
study the public for new desires, 
the invention of new commodities 
to meet these wants,” opening up 
new jobs, etc., and predicts impor- 
tant advances along this line in the 
future. 


Howard Myers, President, 
National Trade Journals 


Howard Myers, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the National Building 
Publications, a division of National 
Trade Journals, Inc., New York, and 
former president of the Rogers and Man- 
son Company, has been elected president 
and general* manager of National Trade 
Journals, Inc. H. J. Redfield, president 
since February, 1928, has heen elected 
chairman of the board of directors and 
treasurer of the company. - 

The Architectural Forum, which was 
published by the Rogers and Manson 
Company, was purchased by the National 
Trade Journals, Inc., in December, 1928, 
Mr. Myers becoming general manager of 
the building group. 


Now Burke, Kuipers, Mahoney 
& Payne, Inc. 


Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney, Inc., 
ublishers’ representative, Chicago and 

ew York, will change its name to 
Burke, Kuipers, Mahoney & Payne, 
Inc., effective on August 1. George H. 
Payne, the new member of the firm, is 
identified with the Payne-Hall Company, 
which represents the same list of news- 
papers on the Pacific Coast. 


Clothing Account to Kelly, 
Spline & Watkins Agency 


The Foreman & Clark Manufacturing 
Company, New York, men’s clothing, 
has appointed Kelly, Spline & Watkins, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. ews- 
papers will be used. 


J. L. Stewart with Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan 


Jesse L. Stewart, for the last ten 
years treasurer of the Gundlach Adver- 
tising Company, Chicago, has joined the 
Chicago office of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
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Fixes Own Appointment with 
Prospects 


“When I have called about a half 
dozen times on a prospect and have 
never been able to get an interview, I 
do not give up hope,” writes a 
in the calculating-machine field. 

“I find that while some men actually 
are away much of the time, many of 
them are simply keeping behind c 
doors hoping to wear out my patience. 

_“I then make my counter move. I 
dictate to the stenographer at the office 
a well composed letter, stating that I 
have called so many times without catch- 
ing him (my prospect) in, that I have 
an important proposition to place before 
him, affecting the success of his busi- 
ness, and that I will call at such-and- 
such an hour on such-and-such a day. 

“The . Ye I fix myself, I am 
there on the dot, and I seldom fail to 
be ushered into the man’s private office. 
Sometimes I sell, sometimes not, but the 
self-fixed interview seems to get’ under 
his skin, so that I have a chance to tell 
my story, undisturbed and under the 
most favorable conditions.’’—“Meredith’s 
Merchandising Advertising.” 


State of Ohio Appoints 
J. H. Cummings 


J. Hoyt Cummings, formerly with 
the editorial staff of the Cleveland 
News, has been appointed publicity di- 
rector for the State of Obio, a newl 
created position, by Governor Meyers 
Cooper. His new duties will include the 
compilation and editing of public-infor- 
mation literature, direction of the State 
‘air publicity and promotional work in 
connection with the “Know Ohio” move- 
ment. 


Appoint Small, Lowell Agency 


The Poloris Company, Inc., New 
York, maker of dental ultices, and 
Michel Lipsticks and Soege, Lon 
Island City, N. Y., has appoint 
Small, Lowell, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
accounts. 

Newspapers, magazines and business 
papers will be used for the Poloris ac- 
count and newspapers for the Michel 
account. 


L. M. Falkenburg Joins Henry 
Klein & Company 


_L. M. Falkenbur; formerly adver- 
tising manager of ¢ Duz Company, 
Inc., New York, has joined Henry 
Klein and Company, Inc., of that city, 
maker of Telesco partitions and Dri 
Wood mouldings, in a similar capacity. 


New Acccount for Chandler 
Agency 

The Motor-Mower Company, Boston, 
manufacturer of a wer lawn mower, 
has appointed the C. A. Chandler Ad- 
vertising Company, Inc., of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. ews- 
papers and magazines are bei 
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of Business News and Interpretation 





18763 Ulysses S. 


his last year in the White 
peuple daly viol chs Envonition ocsbontin 
people visit tion cele 
See Contented of the Independence of the 
United States ... Custer and his men gallop in- 
to the valley of the Little Big Horn, never to 
return...Colorado es eee 
eighthstar tothe flag... The first skyscraper has 
yet six years to wait before its iron skeleton 
pushes up ten stories into the Chicago blue... 
oy aliechennmaani ion 
rising... Along yare e 
low mutterings of ized labor... Edison 
is just a name and Henry Fordis a schoolboy... 


S.. rounded 


by a thousand pointers to the future, the business man 

of the day goes on his way unmoved. Events matter little 

to him. He knows his business—literally. He knows his 

customers and his competitors. He calls his employees by 

name, writes his letters with a steel pen (in copying ink), 

and stuffs the pigeonholes of his desk with the mem- 
oranda of his local and limited transactions. 

Rare are the outside influences which 
touch the little orbit of his existence. Self-sufficient, he 
has no more need of news in his business than Crusoe 
on his island. 
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zoom overhead ...Voices and images ff 
through the ether... Beno Smell g 
clogged with the restless citizens of a new na- 
tion pone hye = y aip tec gee pg om enpeeay A 

An engineer and a business man is 
President. .The wheels of business revolve 
faster and faster, setting in motion other 
wheels ... Inventions enlarge horizons, give 
birth to new industries, annihilate old ones... 
Business expands, accelerates... 


1. the half century just passed, the whole 
structure of business, once simple, local, unrelated, has 
become complex, inter-dependent, sensitive. The business 
man has awakened to the new importance of news in the 
successful conduct of his affairs. Business, increased in 
spread and speed, compels knowledge of the news. Not 
merely news of business, but news which affects business 
...A ctop failure on the Danube may close a market for a 
manufacturer in Bridgeport... Legislation in Washington 
may affect dividends in Pittsburgh...In a day of violent, 
sudden changes, the business man must be ever watchful 
of the news. 

But what # news? There is newspa- 
per news, all headlines and color; there is the specialized 
news for the special audiences served by the business and 
industrial press. There are papers for every trade and func- 
tion; papers for textiles, for electrical goods, for retailers; 
papers devoted to production, to advertising and sales, 
to credit and finance. Each covers its own field; none 
attempts the whole. 

What business needs now, is a paper 
to carry the news of textiles to the banker, the news of 
banking to the manufacturer, the news of manufacturing 








to the merchant; a paper to serve that important group 
of business men who still lack the news outside their im- 
mediate ken which influences their immediate business. 

To meet this compelling need of 
business for news, The McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany acquired The Magazine of Business, spent nearly a 
year in an analysis and organization of the sources of news, 
and now announces the acceleration and transformation 
of The Magazine of Business into The Business Week. 

The Business Week will provide the 
business man, each week, with the timely, complete and 
accurate record of the news that touches the conduct of 
business. News, gathered—for the most part—at the soutce; 
news, rated, not as entertainment, not as it affects a spe- 
cific business or industry, but for its bearing on business 


as a whole. 
The Business Week will be more 


than a record of the facts. It will discuss and interpret 
the news to reveal its full meaning to the men who must 
decide the policy of a business institution. It will have a 
mind of its own; express a definite editorial personality. 

The Business Week will be as orig- 
inal in its presentation of the news, in its use of illustra- 
tion and typography, as it is in concept. A publication 
alert and stimulating in manner, definitely of today— 
and tomorrow. 


A McGraw-Hill Publication...to a obs mgay ~ 7th... 15¢ 
acopy, $5ayear.. Advertising rate, com- 
mission 15 per cent, cash discount 2 aa. 

at outset, 75,000 net paid A. B.C. .. inal adverts forms 
close Friday, week preceding publication: a margin of seven 
- between receipt of plates and distribution to the reader. 
Business Week, Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York. 








Widening the Market for a 


Seasonal Accessory 


Filling in the Valleys for a Gift Product with Advertising and Dealer 
Aid in Buying and Selling 


As told to C. B. Larrabee 


By Herman Miller 


President, Maid-Rite Corporation 


EN years ago, when we began 
manufacturing Maid-Rite lea- 
ther slippers, our product was what 
may be termed a seasonal accessory. 
It was seasonal because for years 
slippers have been considered both 
by consumers and dealers as gift 
merchandise. The peak of the busi- 
ness, therefore, 
has come for 
the manufac- 
turer in October 
and for the 


dealer in De- 
cember. 

Slippers were 
an accessory be- 


cause 
outlet 


in every 
handling 
slippers, they 
have always 
been side lines. 
In the shoe 
store, for in- 
stance, they are 
secondary to 
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Nor can we hope to eliminate 
wholly the seasonal aspect of the 
business. We can, however, and 
have taken a definite step to fill in 
the valley which stretches between 
the Christmas peaks. 

The methods we have used to 
accomplish our purpose have been 
working out 
successfully al- 
though some of 
them have been 
in operation 
only a compara- 
tively short 
time. They are 
methods, inci- 
dentally, which 
are capable of 
application to a 
wide variety of 
businesses with 
either or both 
the side line and 
accessory prob- 
lem because they 





shoes just as in 
the men’s wear 
shop they are 


MAID-RITE 


LEATHER SLIPPERS FOR THE HOME 


use basic mer- 
chandising prin- 
ciples rather 
than principles 





Maid-Rite’s Consumer Advertising Is 
Built About the Idea of Relaxation 


Our business 
is exclusively the manufacture of 
leather slippers. Therefore, we 
found ourselves faced with the 
choice of continuing with the idea 
that slippers are immutably sea- 
sonal accessories or of the inaugu- 
ration of policies which would 
ameliorate the condition by giving 
slippers a place of importance in 
the eyes of dealer and consumer. 
We probably never can hope to 
make them more than a side line, 
but there is plenty of money 
to be made by dealers in prof- 
itable side lines for which there 
is a considerable consumer demand. 
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which affect 
only the slipper 
business. They 
can best be explained as follows: 

1. The product. 

It is, of course, a merchandising 
axiom that any successful selling 
plan depends primarily on the prod- 
uct itself. Because of this we 
have always placed great emphasis 
on making our slippers as good 
merchandise as we know how to 
make. This has meant a continual 
study of manufacturing processes 
and a continual effort to improve 
our product wherever possible. For 
instance, we worked for a number 
of years on a feature which is in- 
corporated in our new interlock 
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slipper that makes it impossible for 
the wearer to loosen the lining un~ 
der ordinary conditions. I might 
continue at length on this particular 
part of our plan but since this is 
the one feature which applies only 
to the slipper business the many 
things which we have done to im- 
prove our product will be of inter- 
est only to slipper manufacturers. 

One of the chief things that we 
have aimed at is to make our slip- 
pers more durable. A few short- 
sighted individuals have suggested 
that if we make our slippers too 
durable we will automatically kill 
our market. _My answer to this ob- 
jection is to point to the United 
States Census. In a country with 
120,000,000 people a manufacturer 
will have to be in business for a 
great many years before he reaches 
the saturation point owing to the 
durability of his product. 

2. Style. 

The first house slippers were 
made of wool and were knit by 
the housewife herself. Because of 
the poor wearing quality of these 
knit slippers they eventually lost 
favor and then carpet slippers he- 
came popular. In the carpet slip- 
per era there was no question of 
style but today a slipper may be 
properly considered style merchan- 
dise. Therefore, if our company 
was to succeed we saw early in the 
business that we must lay great 
emphasis on style. 

I realize that style is often con- 
sidered a business curse and no 
doubt in many instances it is. How- 
ever, for a product which is a 
seasonal accessory, style may be a 
blessing because it will give to the 
product a timeliness and a beauty 
which lifts it above the rut in 
which lie so many products that a 
dealer may carry. Also it is neces- 
sary for us to give careful atten- 
tion to style since style is such an 
important factor in many of our 
dealer outlets. 

3. Specialization. 

One of the solutions often sought 
by the manufacturer of a seasonal 
product is diversification. For in- 
stance, the manufacturer of sleds 
may make an agricultural imple- 
ment which will give him summer 
sales, just as the ice cream manu- 
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factufer is looking for some prod- 
uct which he can sell in volume 
in cold weather to take up the slack 
in ice cream sales. Since our slip- 
pers are made on shoe machinery 
it would have been possible for us 
to add a line of shoes, but this 
would merely have thrown us in- 
to a highly competitive market and 
would have had the tendency to 
make slippers the side line in our 
own plant. We believed that there 
were advantages to be found in 
specialization. There is no ques- 
tion that the man who specializes 
on a given product knows more 
about that product than the man 
who diversifies his interest. There- 
fore, like the good shoe maker, we 
have stuck to our last. By special- 
izing in slippers we are not only 
devoting our entire interest to 
manufacturing this one product. but 
can also make a more thorough 
study of the problem of selling 
slippers and all that that problem 
involves. It is my belief that if we 
had not been specialists we would 
not have evolved some of our most 
successful plans. 

4. Stock plan. 

Since the slipper is a side line 
product the average dealer cannot 
be expected to make a close study 
of his slipper needs. Unless he is 
guided carefully by the manufac- 
turer he buys largely by guess with 
the result that he will overstock on 
certain items which are hard to sell 
and understock on the good sellers. 
The result will be that his slipper 
department will not be so profitable 
as it should be and may eventually 
come to be looked upon as a depart- 
ment which must be carried on 
merely as a convenience for cus- 
tomers. Obviously such a condition 
will militate against the manufac- 
turer’s success since the dealer will 
pay less and less attention to this 
department and will stock only such 
items as he feels are absolutely 
necessary with no idea of creating 
a possible demand for other items. 
Tt was, therefore, up to us to help 
the dealer to buy the right item so 
that he could build extra profits 
rather than split even because of 
his lack of interest in the depart 
ment. 

Of course, we have a pretty good 
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THE 
MAJORS == 


Among the major space users in the New 
Orleans market the trend toward New Orleans’ 
one big newspaper is more . . . and more. . . 
marked. 


For instance, national advertisers who used 
10,000 lines or more in New Orleans newspapers 
in 1928 numbered one hundred and thirty-eight. 
Of that group of major advertisers one hundred 
and sixteen placed all or the larger portion of 
their advertising in The Times-Picayune. 


WwW 


The Times-Picayune regularly publishes more 
national advertising than the two afternoon- 
and-Sunday newspapers combined. 


The Cimes-Picayune 





Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 
Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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idea ourselyes of which numbers 
in our line ‘Will be the best sellers. 
We could make up, out of the air, 
as it were, recommendations for 
the dealer to follow. This, how- 
ever, is not scientific or conclusive. 

What we did, therefore, was to 
analyze the purchases of 5,000 of 
our customers. We chose this large 
number because we wanted to get 
a picture of the entire field and we 
could do this only if we studied the 
accounts of large dealers as well 
as small dealers and of retailers in 
all the lines of business which han- 
dle slippers. 

After we had made a thorough 
analysis of what these 5,000 deal- 
ers had bought originally and then 
had analyzed their reorders, the 
results were tabulated and we were 
in a position to recommend an 
average stock. Today we can go 
to a dealer and show him what he 
should buy, not only on our own 
recommendations but also on the 
recommendations of 5,000 of his 
fellow retailers in all parts of the 
country. We can give the small 
dealer a satisfactory slipper depart- 
ment at an outlay of only a few 
hundred dollars. For larger dealers 
we merely extend this small order 
by adding items which will take 
care of the normal demand which 
he may expect in his store. 

Our salesmen have featured this 
analysis and we have also played 
it up in our- advertising and have 
found that it has been one of the 
best sales points which we can use. 

It is our belief that very fre- 
quently the manufacturer loses out 
because he is not in a position to 
make scientific recommendations to 
his dealers. Any company should 
be greatly benefitted by a close an- 
alysis of what the dealers are buy- 
ing and, more important, what they 
are selling. 

5. Preferred dealers. 

Coincidental with this develop- 
ment we have also set up a pre- 
ferred dealer plan. We divide our 
dealers into Class A, Class B, Class 
C. The Class A dealers are those 
who buy from us in comparatively 
large quantities and the Class C 
dealers are those who buy from us 
in the smallest quantities. It is 


natural that we should encourage 
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the Class A dealers and give them 
some reward for their efforts to 
push our merchandise. It is also 
natural that we should. offer some 
inducement for the Class C dealer 
to work himself into Class B and 
eventually into Class A where he is 
eligible for the rewards which come 
with extra sales. 

There is nothing particularly 
original about the working out of 
this plan. The Class A dealers get 
a larger discount than the Class B 
dealers who, in turn, get a larger 
discount than the Class C dealers. 
At the beginning of the year we go 
over his plans with a dealer and if 
we feel that he can do Class A 
business we allow him to get his 
merchandise at an extra discount. 
Almost without exception, the 
dealer is able to maintain his posi- 
tion. If, by any chance, the dealer 
should not do this predicted busi- 
ness on slippers, and falls below 
our Class A requirements, he makes 
a refund of the extra discount. His 
name, however, is not removed 
from our Class A list but in the 
following year he gives us what 
we ask in our regular selling and 
if at the end of the year we find 
that he has done a Class A busi- 
ness, we remit his discount. We 
have found that this plan has been 
remarkably successful and has been 
one of the factors in getting 
dealers to push their business on 
Maid-Rite Slippers. 

6. Prompt delivery. 

In our dealer catalog there is the 
following paragraph: 

“The slippers illustrated herein 
are all carried in stock and service 
of 24 hours is available. We carry 
the stock for you—size up as’ you 
size out.” 

_ That, briefly, explains our de- 
livery policy. In our Brooklyn fac- 
tory we maintain a large stockroom 
in which we can keep a sufficient 
supply of every item so that we 
can, if necessary, fill any order 
that comes into the house within 
twenty-four hours. Therefore, any 
Maid-Rite dealer can assure a cus- 
tomer that if a particular slipper is 
not in stock he can get it for her 
in a very short time. While we 
would not want to encourage our 
dealers to sell from the catalog, 
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TIMES STAR FAMILIES 
CONSTITUTE 


THe ELectTRICcAL 


MENT 


MArRKETIN THE Cincinnati AREA 


_— saving home equipment and con- 
veniences in the Cincinnati market is 

among families of better than average buy- 
ing power. Contact with this type of family is essential. 


In a study recently conducted in the Cincinnati market by Emer- 
son B. Knight, Inc., the installation of various kinds of electrical 
equipment among each class of buyers—Class A, families of the 
highest buying power; Class B, families of the middle buying 
power, and Class C, families of the lowest buying power—was 


determined. 


Observe the table listed showing the installation of vacuum cleaners, 


3 Coverage by Times- 
Star of Families having: 


Vacuum Cleaners — 74.35% 
—which is 38.49% greater 
than installation among 
the readers of any other 
newspaper. 

Electric Washers -— 72.67% 
—which is 30.37% greater 
than installation among the 
readers of any other news- 


paper. . 

Electric Refrigerators— 
86.69 % —which is 47.27% 
greater than _ installation 





t among the readers of any 


RE 





electric washers, electric refrigerators—based on families of Metro- 
It was further determined which newspaper 


has the coverage and greater 
reader acceptance among the 
families constituting these 
markets. 


Ask for the installation of the 
various electrical equipment and 
the possibilities of your product. 
All facts are available. 

The Times-Star delivers a 
greater number of all types of 
families in Metropolitan Cincin- 
nati, Suburban and Country 
Area than any other Cincinnati 
newspaper; it alone can sell 
your product. 


The Cincinnati Times Star 


Eastern Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH 
24 West 40th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


Western Representative 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
904 Union Trust Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


COPYRIGHT 1929 
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BIG NEWS 


FROM THE TRUE 
CLEVELAND MARKET 


N January 1, 1929, the 

statements of Cleveland’s 
business prognosticators were 
most favorable for the TRUE 
Cleveland Market for the - first 
half of the year. What was to 
happen from August to Decem- 
ber, these cautious gentlemen 
would not say. 

In the six months that have 
just passed the highest hopes of 
even the most optimistic have 
been fulfilled. 

Business is in high gear in the 
great industrial area of which 
Cleveland is the center. 

And—here is the Big News— 
conditions will be even more 
favorable in the third quarter, 
the high business level will con- 


levelanc 
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tinue unabated without the usual 
summer recession. 

This is according to the most 
reliable of all business barom- 
eters, the forecast of industry it- 
self as expressed in car-loading 
requirements for July, August 
and September, made thru the 
medium of the Great Lakes Re- 
gional Advisory Board. 

Based on requirements for 29 
major commodities, business dur- 
ing the period will show a 4.2 
per cent gain, Frank H. Baer, 
executive secretary in charge: of 
the survey, announced. 

Iron ore shippers, largest in- 
dividual users of railroad trans- 
portation in the Cleveland dis- 
trict at this time of the year, 
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predict their record-breaking 
program will continue. 

According to H. M. Griggs, 
manager of the Coal & Ore Ex- 
change here, the total of more 
than 23,000,000 tons of ore 
shipped to date constitutes an 
all-time record. 

To date 13,075,000, tons of 
lake cargo coal have been dumped 
into vessels, compared with 
9,727,000 tons in the same period 
last year. The predicted gain 
in coal movement in the current 
quarter is 8.5 per cent and 5.7 

















Eight different market authorities agree that 


the TRUE Cleveland Market is, as pictured 
bere, smailand compact, approximately 35 miles 
in radius—not over 1,525,000 in population. 


per cent for ore. All shipping 
records on the Great Lakes are 
expected to be smashed by the 
season’s total. 

Unprecedented ore movement 


Press 
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is reflected in predictions by the 
steel and automotive industries. 
Steel shippers expect an increase 
of 2.3 per cent over present high 
levels, auto factories, 5.2 per 
cent and auto parts and acces- 
sory manufacturers, 10 per cent. 

A notable increase anticipated 
was reported by grain shippers 
thra W. E. Maloney of the Corn 
Exchange, Buffalo. The gain is 
expected to reach 15 per cent 
more than the third quarter of 
1928. 

F. J. Parker, Detroit banker, 
speaking for all the bankers 
within the territory of the 
regional board, declared that no 
marked recessions are in sight 
and that the outlook for business 
generally is good. 

Only two of the 29 commodity 
lines reported expected decreases. 

Here is a statistical summary 
of business trend indicators for 
June of 1928 compared with 
June 1929. 


June 1929 June 1928 

Bonk Cleerin : "Seat asso00 $502,509,000 
Bicveccs 

Bank Debits... ‘e56,000 "800'579.900 
Telephone Calls. 29,008,196 695,580 
a ee shene 505,865 446,101 
Car Passengers y) 30,216,429 29,913,061 
Bus P: jay) 1,819,379 1,631,109 
Outbound Freight (cars 56,198 ze 
Outbound Freight a3 2,027,440 


Water Consumption 5 AT3,406,000 apsahitnes 
First in 


«: Kleveland 


Philadelphia 
Los Angeles 
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since we believe it is necessary to 
keep a_ representative stock of 
slippers on hand at all times, it is 
possible for the dealer, if he does 
run out of an item unexpectedly, 
or if the customer demands an item 
which he has not stocked, to order 
it from us and get it 
promptly. 

7. Advertising. 

I have not empha- 
sized advertising since, 
although we are en- 
thusiastic in our be- 
lief in advertising, we 
have not as yet been in 
a position to carry out 
an extended advertis- 
ing campaign which 
would compare with 
the campaigns of 
manufacturers in other 
lines. We are, how- 
ever, one of the two 
slipper manufacturers 
of the country carry-° 
ing on a consistent na- 
tional campaign. Our 
present consumer cam- 
paign is built about the 
idea of relaxation. We 
are telling the women 
of the country that it 
is as necessary to re- 
lax and rejuvenate 
their feet as it is to 
carry on any form of 
beauty treatment. In 
our advertisements we 
are endeavoring to 
show women how they 
can use slippers at all 
times of the day and 
how it is to their advantage to slip 
off their shoes and on their slippers 
at every possible occasion. 

In our national advertising we 
are subordinating the gift angle. 
Of course, during the season of the 
year when slippers are being bought 
in large quantities as gifts, it would 
be foolish for us to forget the a 
sibilities of slippers as gifts. But 
we do not intend that this idea be 
used except during the gift season. 


We believe that the only method ° 


of filling in the deep valley which 
lies between the Christmas peaks 
is aggressive advertising. We can- 
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not hope to win immediate success, 
but we do hope to get more and 
more women into the way of think- 
ing of buying slippers for them- 
selves at any time in the year 
rather than of waiting until some- 
body gives them slippers for Christ- 


ERE i 


CORPORATION 
38 York Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Dealer Advertising Emphasizes the Year-Round 
Profits to Be Made in Slippers 


mas. As yet, we have made no 
effort to advertise directly to men, 
although as our plans grow, this 
will become a part of them. 

In our advertising we offer a 
book which is called “Beauty from 
Foot Comfort.” This contains, in 
its first few pages, a selling talk 
and then follows with pictures of 
our entire line of slippers. On the 
final page we have a little history 
of slippers which is interesting 
and, at the same time, gives the 
final touches to our sales story. 

We are telling our sales story to 
dealers in advertising in magazines 
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going directly to them. The big 
drive in this advertising is to get 
the dealer to see slippers. as all- 
year-round merchandise. In our 
national advertising we are trying 
to get consumers to look upon our 
product as something that can be 
bought any month in the year and 
we feel that we must supplement 
this effort in our dealer advertis- 
ing. i 
A Monthly House-Organ 


We also reach the dealer by 
means of a monthly house-organ 
called “Profit Talks.” This is a 
four-page magazine which tells 
briefly (we must be brief since our 
product is only a side line and if 
we are too rescindeyt in our re- 
marks dealers will not read our 
messages) how the dealer can in- 
crease his slipper sales. 

In it we describe our mat service 
which is free to dealers and also 
our free window -posters which 
are sent out each month. We also 
describe our show cards which are 
changed frequently so that the 
dealer can keep them up to date, and 
our catalogs. These are all part 
of our dealer service. In addition 
we have created a display stand 
which the dealer can use in his 
window or on his counters. We 
also lend the dealer beautiful skins 
of leather for his window or store. 
He uses these in connection with 
the display stand and also with 
display cards which we furnish. 
Without going too much into de- 
tail, I may say that we endeavor to 
furnish a complete line of dealer 
help which, although not expensive, 
will do the job efficiently and will 
help the dealer sell our products. 

We believe efficient dealer help 
extremely important in the selling 
of an accessory product like ours. 
The dealer cannot be expected to 
put a great deal of sales effort in- 
to an accessory line, but anything 
that the manufacturer can do to 
make the dealer’s sales problems 
simpler would be of that much 
more help. If the dealer will use 
the dealer helps, and he will as.soon 
as he finds that they help him, 
he will soon come to realize the 
profits that are to be had in the 
accessory line. Once he gets that 
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realization he will be able to put 


“more emphasis on the line. 


8. Capitalizing the Gift Angle. 

Since the slippers are gift mer- 
chandise, it is foolish, perhaps, for 
us to overlook this angle entirely. 
As I have already stated, we do 
emphasize this fact at Christmas 
time. During the present year we 
have also done some work on get- 
ting people to think of slippers as 
gift, for birthdays and such oc- 
casions as Mother’s Day and 
Father’s Day. ‘We have furnished 
dealers with special window posters 
and cards for this purpose and this, 
in itself, is having some effect. 
While our main effort is to spread 
the sale of slippers more widely 
over the year, by getting people to 
see the wisdom of buying slippers 
for themselves rather than waiting 
for ‘them to come as presents, we 
believe that we can do ourselves 
and our dealers a service by mak- 
ing people see that they can buy 
slippers as gifts for any occasion 
during the year. Thus, while in a 
way we may be. fighting against 
the gift idea we are also capital- 
izing it. We feel that this is a 
wise merchandising policy. 

The eight points that I have des- 
cribed comprise the main features 
of our present merchandising pol- 
icy. They are, we feel, responsible 
for the fact that our sales curve is 
continually rising and that we are 
beginning to make a showing in 
the between-Christmas market. We 
have a big task ahead of us and 
our greatest encouragement comes 
from what we have already ac- 
complished. 

No one realizes more than we do 
the difficulties of selling a seasonal 
accessory. We believe, however, 
that many of these difficulties can 
be eliminated by the careful ap- 
plication of basic merchandising 
principles which apply with equal 
force to almost any industry. 


Fred Weindel, Jr., Heads L. F. 
Grammes & Sons 


Fred Weindel, Jr., for the last six 
years vice-president and resident man- 
ager of L. F. Grammes & Sons, Inc., 
Allentown, Pa.. has been elected presi- 
dent. M. M. Gottlieb, formerly general 
sales manager, has been elected vice- 
president, and Robert Lamont, secretary. 
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Y WHAT tests can you de- practical, where circulation 

termine whether a news- into the hundreds of thousand 
paper that claims home appeal Test No. 2—a careful exami 
really gets home? How avoid an tion of the newspaper itself. S§ 
excess of circulation among casual prising how few space-buy¢ 
readers, in advertising products make this important test. 
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Assuming that you can not per- 
sonally ask thousands of Boston 
home owners which newspaper 
they favor—Assuming also that 
you have analyzed the features of 
Boston’s several papers—What 
bout the experience of adver- 
rs? 
‘Boston merchants, who must 
rach the home, use more space 
the Globe, seven days a week, 
an in any other paper. The de- 
rtment stores place 48% more 
ertising in the Globe, for the 
tek as a whole, than in the sec- 
d paper. Such patronage is not 
on by claims alone! 
Then, seven-day reader loyalty 
.. Of the three Boston news- 
pers that carry most of the 
dvertising, one loses a third of 
week-day readers on Sunday. 


ome appeal claims of the 
ther six days! 


e Globe specializes in local 
ws and home features. It has 
larger staff and prints more 
cal and suburban news than 


wy other Boston paper. Its 


Household Department, estab- 


‘hed 35 years ago as the first 


woman’s page” in America, has 
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and widely quoted. Business 
news is edited for substantial 
business men. Religious news 
covers all denominations. There 
is complete freedom from bias in 
politics. na 
You can reach a proportion of 
Boston homes without the Globe, 
of course. But with the Globe 
youcan reach more of the worth- 
while homes, daily and Sunday, 
and do a more profitable selling 
job, dollar for dollar of advertis- 
ing expenditure. 

Write for a free copy of ‘our book- 


let, “Reaching Buying Power in the 
Boston Market.”’ 








Facts about Boston 
and the Globe 


Boston's shopping area ranks 
fourth in population, third in 
per capita income tax returns. 
Average family wealth is $9000; 
savings deposits $2000. 

Within 12 miles of Boston’s 
City Hall is the territory called 
Ww w3 R Anak 4 





by the A.B.C. as the “City” 
district. It is composed of Cor- 
porate Boston and 39 border- 
ing and nearby suburbs. Here 
the Globe is definitely the home 
newspaper, for it is the only 
Boston newspaper which 
holds all of its readers in this 
rich district seven days a week. 
Boston’s great department 
stores do 46% of the local ad- 
vertising in Boston newspap- 
ers. With seven dailies and four 
Sunday papers to choose from, 
they spend 37% of their en- 
tire Boston newspaper appro- 
’ priation in the daily and Sun- 
day Globe alone. 


























A Poor Bewildered-Soul Furnishes 
a Booklet Idea 





She Wanted to Redecorate Her Kitchen Furniture and Then Things 


Began to Happen 


- By H. C. Menagh 


Advertising Manager, McDougall-Butler Co., Inc. 


LENTY of rules have been 

made by authorities to keep ad- 
vertising copy from becoming too 
technical and they are good rules 
to follow. . But somewhere along 
the line we must give the con- 
sumer practical information about 


hold painting jobs could be done. 

Well, here was Mr. Dealer with 
his half dozen customers. The 
first one was a woman who wanted 
some enamel -to redecorate her 
kitchen furniture. She spent quite 
a long time with a color card try- 


our products 

whether it be in 

our advertising AVE 
literature or in a 

separate booklets || @"¢" @ woman, 


which we dignify 
with the name 
“merchandising lit- 
erature.” 

To determine 
how much the con- 
sumer wants and 








you ever been 
present in a retail store 
or @ man 
for that matter, who had 
just completed a purchase, 
asked how the product ought 
to be used to obtain the best 
results? In fact, have you 
ever asked for similar in- 
formation yourself—in con- 
nection with paint, for ex- 


maker 


advertising 


ing to decide what 
color she _ should 
use, while the deal- 
er grew impatient. 
Finally, when she 
had decided on the 
color and the deal- 
er had placed the 
can of enamel on 


the counter, she 
said, “Now how do 
I about this 
job?” The dealer 


thinking of his 
other customers, 
answered at the 
rate of a mile a 
minute, “If the sur- 
face is all right 
just wash it off 
and flow on your 
enamel, but if it's 
glossy you'll have 
to knock the gloss 











needs to know 9 
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a our eee Well, something of the 
me > Ss - kind happened to the adver- 
task, but a tre- |! tising manager of the Mc- 
mendously impor- | Doygall-Butler Co., 
tant one. Some |! 6 paints and varnishes. The 
products require || pesult was an idea for a 
explicit instructions |} ,ooklet which has proved 
if the consumer || phe wisdom of the old ad- 
is to use them || vertising axiom which states 
with complete suc- |} ¢haz the best 
cess. Very aay ideas are found out on the 
im my association || well-known firing line. 
with the McDou- rn 





off with sandpaper 
Maybe you'll need 














gall-B utler Com- 
pany, I learned that paints and 
varnishes belong in that class. 

I stood in the store of one of 
our dealers on a busy Saturday 
morning—there were a half dozen 
customers waiting to be served. 
Incidentally, I had been working 
on a series of newspaper ads for 
use by retail dealers, the theme 
of which was, “Household Painting 
is Easy.” These advertisements 
were designed to make painting 
and varnishing sound inviting. 
They described the beautiful re- 
sults that could be obtained with a 
little paint or varnish and told how 
easily and quickly the little house- 


a coat of under 
coat if it’s scratched or worn off 
any place, ‘is it?” 

The poor bewildered soul stood 
there a moment wondering what it 
was all about. Something had to 
be done to relieve the situation so 
I said: “Mr. So-and-So, I'd be glad 
to explain this job further if you'd 
like to wait on your other cus- 
tomers.” Three of us heaved sighs 
of relief. The dealer was relieved 
at being able to serve his other 
customers; the customer was re 
lieved at the prospect of getting 
an intelligible answer to her ques- 
tion, and I was relieved at having 
the opportunity to explain the jo) 
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in terms the customer could under- 
stand so that she could get success- 
ful results with our material. 

It took ten minutes to tell 
her all she wanted to know about 
the job, but when I finished she 
thanked me profusely and said she 
was sure that now she knew how 
to do a good job. Plainly, she 
was glad to get the facts. 

This incident might not have 
happened had the dealer not been 
rushed. No doubt it wouldn’t have 
happened anyway in a great many 
stores, but further investigation 
later showed that it does happen 
in far too many stores. Not only 
do dealers neglect to give complete 
instructions concerning how jobs 
should be done, but many don’t ex- 
plain the work in non-techhical 
terms which the housewife can 
understand, yet the explanation is 
essential if the consumer is to get 
successful results. 

It seemed that the explanation 
should be a part of the merchan- 
dise and that we shouldn’t depend 
upon the dealer to supply it. While 
every can of paint and varnish has 
a direction label which describes 
briefly how the material should be 
used, there isn’t room on the label 
to cover every phase of the decorat- 
ing job. How were we to give 
consumers adequate information 
about, how to do their house- 
hold finishing jobs? The logical 
answer seemed to be a booklet— 
a booklet which would contain the 
facts explained in terms the con- 
sumer would easily grasp and so 
the idea of the McDougall-Butler 
Paint and Varnish Facts booklet 
was born. 

At the office en Monday morn- 
ing I got out those newspaper ad- 
vertisements “Household Painting 
is Easy”: and I began to wonder 
just how much of a liar I really 
was. The words of the woman 
in the dealer’s store came to me, 
“I am sure that now I know how 
to do a good job.” There was the 
right theme, “Household Painting 
is Easy When You Know How,” 
and “The Paint and Varnish. Facts 
Booklet Tells You How.” 

Working out the plan for the 
booklet was not a simple task. 
Every department had helped by 
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supplying data and when the ma- 
terial was all together a woman 
who knew very little about painting 
and varnishing, rewrote the book- 
let from the information we sup- 
plied in a style which any house- 
wife could easily understand. 
Two pitfalls were foreseen that 
might have defeated the purpose 
of the booklet. We must not an- 
tagonize the painter and we must 
not so load the story with trade 
names and advertising copy that 
the facts about finishing would be 
subordinated. On the very first 


_page of the booklet we say: 


The painting of homes, garages and 
similar buildings is ordinarily a job 
for the master painter and we emphati- 
cally urge that the services of an ex- 
pert be employed where large surfaces 
are to be finished or important work is 
to be done. 


Then we go on to explain that 
there are hundreds of household 
painting and varnishing jobs too 
trivial to interest the master 
painter, which the amateur deco- 
rator may wish to do himself and, 
“realizing that the smallest job of 
finishing presents problems to the 
uninitiated, this booklet has been 
prepared as a means of overcom- 
ing the doubts and questions usu- 
ally encountered.” 

These statements have overcome 
any objection to the booklet on the 
part of the painters who might 
feel that we were encouraging peo- 
ple to do their own decorating 
work instead of employing a 
painter. 

So general is the text of the 
booklet that only on the last two 


‘pages is there any great amount 


of space devoted to McDougall- 
Butler products. The index is a 
catalog of various types of house- 
hold finishing jobs rather than a 
catalog of products, so the reader 
can easily find the proper instruc- 
tions for the job at hand. 

The. booklet could hardly be 
called advertising literature. It is 
merchandising literature, designed 
to be supplied as a part of the mer- 
chandise. 

We believed the consumer wanted 
such literature. Our investigation 
had revealed that they did, but now 
the actual test would show whether 
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To Sell Hay 


... use just plain hay-talk 
and horse-sense 


F we had a load of Hay to sell how would we 

attempt to sell it? : 

Would we show our customers the Daisies that 
grew in it, ask them to note the style of loading, the 
fine pair of horses that draw it, and the Vandyke 
beard of the Driver? 

Would we tell him this is the same kind of Hay as 
was raked by “Maud Muller on a Summer's day” in 
Whittier’s poem? 

Guess not!—eh! 

We'd tell him of the nutritious qualities that par- 
ticular load of Hay possessed, for the feeding of horses, 
and then we'd name the price, delivered, show why 
the hay was worth it, and let it go at that. 


* * & 


Now, if our customer lived at a distance, and we 
mustsell him the Hay byletter, how would we proceed? 


Quote “Maud Muller” to him — then refer to the 
Daisies, the Horses and Beard? 


No sir — not for a moment! 
We would confine ourselves carefully to the feed 


ing qualities of our Hay, and to the advantages of 
buying while the price was right. 
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Now suppose we had five hundred loads of this 
Hay to sell, instead of one load, and we did not know 
just where to write in order to sell it. 

That's when we'd Advertise! 


But does the fact of our going into Print mean that 
we must go into Literature, Art, or Clever Conceits 
in space-filling too, in order to sell our Hay through 
advertising? 

Are we not still trying to sell just Horse-feed? How 
can we expect the picture of “Maud Muller on a Sum- 
mer’s Day” to help us close a deal with an unpoetical 
party who has Horses to Feed, and must do it eco 
nomically? 

The Horse owner knows good Hay when he sees it, 
and he will know it from description almost as well 
as from sight. . 

When he needs good Hay then the most interesting 
thing we can tell him is a description of the Hay we 
have to sell, and why it is good and why it is worth 
the price. 

No amount of Maud Muller picture, or “Associa- 
tion of Ideas” will sell him Hay so surely and quickly 
as plain Hay-talk and Horse-sense. 


(Reprinted from a Lord & Thomas 
advertisement of 1905) 


LORD & THOMAS AnD LOGAN 


ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
919 North Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 
TORONTO MONTREAL 
67 Yonge Street 1434 St. Catherine St. W. 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan establishment is a complete 
advertising agency, self contained; collaborating with other 
Lood @ Themes ond Lagan wale to the silen’s teonen, 
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or not they wanted facts in as com- 
plete form as we had provided 
them. 

The Paint and Varnish Facts 
booklet was featured in all our 
advertising, including newspaper 
advertisements, direct mail and 
window displays, and careful plans 
were laid to draw the booklet to 
the attention of our salesmen and 
the entire trade. Every dealer was 
urged to make this booklet part of 
the merchandise when the customer 
was not entirely familiar with the 
use of the material he bought. 

The salesmen were enthusiastic 
about the booklet and so were the 
usual percentage of dealers who 
can be prevailed: upon to make use 
of any advertising feature. Where 
the booklet was used in accordance 
with our suggestions,. the results 
were exceedingly gratifying. It 
cut down the selling time of the 
clerks because they. could avoid 
lengthy explanations. It enabled 
the customer to get good results 
because he had complete informa- 
tion about how to do the job, and 
it cut down complaints. Com- 
plaints are bound to arise even with 
paints and varnishes of highest 
quality, because of improper prepa- 
ration of the surface or faulty ap- 
plication of the finish. The in- 
struction booklet helped customers 
to avoid the mistakes that were 
generally blamed on the material. 

The Paint and Varnish Facts 
booklet had another advantage 
which proved to be an important 
one. It constituted a sales training 
course for new clerks and, in fact, 
for many of the old ones. Many 
editions of the booklet have been 
printed and the demand for it 
steadily increases. 

This desire on the part of the 
consumer for practical informa- 
tion about our products is a vital 
force upon which many a success- 
ful advertising campaign can 
built. Satisfy the desire with lit- 
erature which contains facts and 
results are bound to follow in the 
form of better customers, better 
dealers and better business. 


Harold Hoover, formerly with the 
Akron, Ohio, Beacon Journal, has 
joined the General Tire & Rubber Com- 

*pany, of that city, as publicity director. 


, 
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To Handle Advertising of 
Two New Products 


The T Mals Company, San Fran- 
cisco, manufacturer of Toasty Mals, a 
new toasted cocoanut marshmallow, 
appointed the Drury Company, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency that city, to direct 
its advertising account, Pacific Coast 
newspapers will A 

The Baird Brush Manufacturing Com- 
pany: Oakland, Calif., has appointed the 

rury agency to direct an advertising 
campaign on “Grip,” a new liquid prep- 
aration for preventing rugs, table run- 
ners, ete., from slipping. 


Acquires “The Hosiery 
Retailer” 


The Boot and Shoe Recorder, New 
York, has purchased The Hosiery Re- 
tailer, Boston, formerly published hy 
The Shoe Retailer, of that city. The 
Shoe Retailer was recently acquired by 
the Boot and Shoe Recorder. 

The Hosiery Retailer will be con- 
tinued as a separate publication, the 
first issue under the new management 
appearing in August. 


To Direct Ruxton Automobile 
Sales 


Fred T. Peabody, recently assistant 
meral sales manager of the Hupp 
otor Car Corporation, Detroit, has 
been appointed sales ag 
Era Motors, Inc., New York, 
turer of the Ruxton automobile. J. E. 
Roberts, formerly an assistant sales 
manager of the Hupp organization, has 
been appointed general manager of New 
Era otors, 





International Shoe Company 
Reports Sales 


The International Shoe Company, 
St. Louis, reports net sales for the 
six months ended May 31, 1929, of 
$59,733,377. Cost of sales, expenses, de- 
preciation, etc., less other income were 
$52,170,295. Net income, after Federal 
taxes, was $6,620,709 for the period. 


Bendix Aviation Acquires 
Instrument Firm 
The Bendix Aviation Corporation, Chi- 


cago, has acquired the Pioneer Instru- 
ment Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of aviation instruments. Charles 
H. Calvin, general manager of 

Pioneer company, will become a director 


of the Bendix company. 


W. F. Kohn with Criterion 
Advertising Company 


Walter F. Kohn, recently copy chief 
of Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc.,-New York, 
has joined the Criterion A ing 
Company, Inc., of that city, as sales 
promotion manager. He was at one time 
with Rand, McNally & Company. 
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They All “Get” a 
Picture — Quickly 
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Art GRAVURE 


DESIGNERS and PRINTERS of 
ROTOGRAVURE ADVERTISING 








Without the Aid of 
Field Glasses 


| Your prospective customers won’t need microscopes, 
field glasses or even much of a vocabulary to pass judg- 




















ment on your wares if you tell them with pictures. The 
young, the old, the learned, the unlettered, all “get” a 
good picture—quickly. 

A good picture will tell the quality and usefulness of 
your merchandise, and will also indicate the benefits to 
be derived from its ownership. The public may doubt 
or misunderstand a drawing or a written description, 
but it believes a good picture. 

If you have never used photographs of your mer- 
chandise in your advertising literature you have not 
achieved its maximum selling power. In printed sales 
literature, excellent photographs superbly reproduced 
in rotogravure have a definitely superior selling power. 


“ra, 





-| CorPORATION 


General Offices: 406 WEST 31st STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone, Chickering 8655 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 





Tell Quickly — Sell 
Quickly with Rotogravure 


No matter what you sell, a packaged product or an intangible serv- 
ice, its uses and superiorities can be illustrated in photographs and 
reproduced in rotogravure so that your entire potential market may 
know of it. 

The Art Gravure organization is skilled in producing sales 
literature that sells by printed pictures. We have just produced a 
new book, “Sold at First Sight,” which sells our product by telling 
you how you can use it to sell yours. We should like to send 
you a copy. " 

If you have not kept in close touch with developments in roto- 
gravure advertising you will be amazed at the great number of 
well-known concerns who are making such extensive use of. this 
superb reproductive medium. Our book will give you many sug- 
gestions as to how you can use rotogravure in your business. You 
will “get” the picture in a quick glance through the book. The 
coupon below will bring you the book by return mail. 


ART GRAVURE CORPORATION 
DESIGNERS AND PRINTERS OF ROTOGRAVURE ADVERTISING 
General Offices: 406 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

NEW YORK -« BOSTON « PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO « CLEVELAND 


ART GRAVURE CORPORATION 
406 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 


Without obligation, please send us a copy of your new book, 
“Sold aq First Sight,” as offered in Printers’ Ink, July 18, 1929. 
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Don’t Make an Omelet Out of the 
Golden Egg, Mr. Korbonits 


This Matter of Window Display Is Not a Problem for a Retail 
Association to Handle 


By W. F. Rightor 


[Eprrortat Nore: In the April 18 
issue of Painters’ Inx there appeared 
an editorial entitled: “Discovered—One 
Golden Egg,” which commented on a 

County 


future, its aon would charge manu- 
facturers for window display space. The 

me was to be worked through the as- 
sociation, all members co-operating. Our 
editorial pointed out that, if any great 
number of retailers were to follow a 
similar plan, the result would be the 
A demise of the bird that laid the 


ernie io  etitorial brought a arenly. from 


County Phar. 
manager of the 

maceutical Association. one Kevbonits, 
of course, pgp the plan. His letter, 


ag wi er to it by Prrnrt- 
Inx, appeared in the June 27 lamue 
my By Inx, starting on 133. 
A es article concludes dis- 
me. | 


M& KORBONITS is trying to 
do for a group of druggists, 
acting in unison, what practically 
every individual druggist has at one 
time in his career unsuccessfully 


tried to do for himself. The plan 
is fundamentally unsound and will 
fail. 

The general principles of the plan 
have been so ably and fully pre- 
sented by Mr. Korbonits affirma- 
tively and by Printers’ INK nega- 
tively that nothing more along that 
line remains to be said. Generali- 
ties being exhausted, up jumps, 
therefore, the final arbiter—Old 
Man Specific. 

Monmouth County, N. J., has a 
—" in incorporated towns of 
110,697. The largest town is As- 
bury Park, population 13,674; the 

second, Branch, population 
13,646; the third, Red Bank, popu- 
lation 9,760; the fourth, Freehold, 
population 5,029 ; the fifth, Key- 
port, population 4,658. Then we 
slide rapidly down the population 
scale through seventeen more 2,000 
to 3,000 population towns to Nep- 
tune City, population 539. 


Does Mr. Korbonits want to sell 
us some of the drug store windows 
in some of these towns? No, he 
wants to sell us, as a group, all of 
the drug store windows in all of 
these towns. Or to be painfully 
specific, he wants to sell the win- 
dows of all of the members of The 
Monmouth County Pharmaceutical 
Association. We will assume that 
the membership is representative 
and comprehensive, that it includes 
practically all of the druggists, big 
and little, in the county. 

Now, the question arises: does 
any manufacturer yearn to supply 
window displays for all of the 
windows in Monmouth County? 
Let us assume that the manufac- 
turer would figure it to be good 
business to absorb the cost of the 
displays for all in the hope of get- 
ting a few worth-while windows. 
Would he go further and pay rent 
for these windows? Would he go 
still further and pay the same ren- 
tal for a little village retail win- 
dow that he would for the compara- 
tively few big stores? 

How would that big boardwalk 
drug store in Asbury Park react 
to the knowledge that ifs windows 
were being rented at the same price 
as the windows of the side-street 
store in Neptune City—population 
539? But, Mr. Korbonits may say, 
we will make our charge high or 
low in accordance with the size and 
prominence of the window. Then, 
we could retort, you are not offer- 
ing us a group service, you are of- 
fering us the window, service of 
certain specific stores, some of 
which we might possibly pay a 
little something for, but most of 
which we don’t want even at the 
price of the material to fill their 
windows. We have always had 
that, Mr. Korbonits, and without 
being unfriendly about it we did 
not need an association to remind 
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Training - - 
Your Future Market 


( )NE of the outstanding features of Successful 

~ Farming is the definite service it renders to 
rural education. Its articles on farming and home- 
making are studied by more than a million farm 
boys and girls. 


Thus, when farm boys and girls are in school and 
when they study at home, they recite and practice 
the farm and home suggestions found in Success- 
ful Farming. 


These farm boys and girls represent tomorrow’s 
buyers of home conveniences, food products, auto- 
mobiles, radios, farm machinery, everything that 
is offered by manufacturers. When you advertise 
in Successful Farming you make an impression 
upon more than a million farm boys and girls— 
tomorrow's customers. 


These same farm boys and girls are trained further 
by Successful Farming for it has taken the lead in 
promoting 4-H Club work. Successful Farming 
offers you an opportunity to build your future 
market in the “Heart” region, because farm boys 
and girls in this region depend upon Successful 
Farming to furnish them with the information 
they need for farming and home-making in the 
rich agricultural “Heart” states. 


’ * 
armins 
‘AN Gtion CrRcuLATION 


Publ pany, Des Moines, Iowa 
ST.LO) cANSAS CITY . . . MINNEAPOLIS ... SAN FRANCISCO 
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us of the fact that we had it. 

From this angle the association 
idea fades and again we are facing 
the same old problem of a few im- 
portant stores with, at most, a de- 
batable right to charge for their 
windows (I am being very gen- 
erous in saying that) and a great 
number of stores that ought to be 
charged, instead of charging, for 
window display material. 

By no stretch of imagination, 
actual field conditions considered, 
can this window display matter be 
viewed as one in which an associa- 
tion, as such, can act with any 
degree of fairness to its own 


members or to their friends, the °. 


manufacturers. 

Let us suppose that a deadlock 
came between the retailers and the 
manufacturers of the country, the 
retailers making certain demands 
which the manufacturers would not 
approve and that both stood pat. 
The result would be that no win- 
dow display material would be 
shown anywhere. 

Across the street I see a bright, 
attractive, pretty drug store; there 
is color and beautiful typography 
and excellent commercial art work 
in the window. The effect is pleas- 
ing, it looks like a live, cheerful, 
up-to-date place, a good store to 
patronize. In imagination, I strip 
this place of every bit of material 
furnished free by a manufacturer 
and bless my soul! what a drab, 
colorless, lifeless, sinister place it is. 
And then I in to wonder if 
fighting isn’t foolish when the 
manufacturer so badly needs .the 
window of the retailer and the re- 
tailer so badly needs the material 
of the manufacturer. 

Practical philosophers and even 
plain business men are more and 
more realizing that things these 
days are seldom as they should be, 
that human nature is a failure and 
that there is no balm in Gilead, no 
balsam in Peru. The retailer con- 
tributes ‘space, the manufacturer 
contributes material to fill that 
space. Mr. Korbonits wants the 


manufacturer to contribute both. 
The bee fertilizes the flowers and 
makes them fruitful, taking his toll 
in honey. Should the bee pay the 
flowers—or the other way round? 
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Group ideas are workable only 
where the units going to make up 
the group are of approximately the 
same size, strength, etc. Every 
drug store is different in these re- 
s and is an individual problem. 

aving myself been successively a 
pill-roller, a jobber and a manu- 
facturer I say with sure and strong 
affection for the members of the 
county, State and national associa- 
tions of retailers: don’t clutter up 
your association’s activities with a 
problem that in its very nature is 
individual, specific and personal to 
you and your store and for which 
there is no universal solvent. 


F. R. Gamble, Executive 


Secretary, Four A’s 

At the quarterly meeting of the ex- 
ecutive board of the American Associ- 
ation of Advertisin ae nor a at 
New York this week, F R. Gam- 
ble was made X.-. Be, yo His 
appointment as an assistant executive 
secretary was announced early in May, 





at which time it was stated that he was 
to develop into te ition of execu- 
tive secretary to fill the vacancy caused 


by the resignation of James O’Shaugh- 
nessy. 

Mr. Gamble, who was previously with 
the Chicago office of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Someeny, for a number of years 
has -d in the field of 
national - gS and national pub- 
lication work. He is a graduate of 
Oxford, having spent two years there 
as a Rhodes scholar, majoring in 
economics and finance. 


Todd Barton Heads New 


Haven “Times-Union” 

Todd Barton, who has been with the 
Macfadden Publications, Inc., New 
Rg ge 

e¢ Times Compan wie publishes 
the New Haven, Conn, Times-Union, 
of which he will be general manager. 
As previously reported, the Times-Union 
has been purchased by the Macfadden 
Publications, Inc. 


A. H. Dessau to Join 
“Cosmopolitan” 

Alvin H. Dessau will join the New 
York advertisin salee staff of Cosmopol- 
itan on . He was recently 
with the den Sales Company, Inc. 
pe nd a and at one bao 2 Bastern 

manager 0 INTERS’ 
= Publica 


tions. 











R. H. Burke Starts Own 


Business 
R. H. Burke, formerly with The 
Izzard Company. "Seattle, has started his 
own business, e Advertisers Service 
Bureau, at West Seattle. 
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ake up A Two Weeks’ Licking Didn't 
Every Dishearten This Salesman 
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~ And He Was Sixty Years Old, at That 
el By E. C. “Buck” Taylor 
of the Vice-President and Secretary, Premier Warm Air Heater Company 
ssocia- Editor of Printers’ INK: made by one of the boys of our 
ter up Your good letter asking me for sales organization. 
with a an account of the most perfect I a boy, despite the fact that 
ure 1s sale which I have encountered, J. is a sixty years 
nal to arrived here while I was working old. Wro begin with, he talked me 
which hard trying to figure out a perfect into opening up our Western ter- 
presentation of bait to land locked ritory. It was only to be Colo- 
P salmon. On the day you wrote  rado, then it started growing until 
ive your letter I connected with a ten ‘today it includes everything north 
pounder and landed him. and west of there. But this was 
he ex Darn it all, you wanted to know at the time he wanted to go on 
oe about a perfect sale. Well, here over into Utah. Seemed as though 
Gam it is, poorly written, for frankly we should have an agent in Salt 
His I am in that condition where I am Lake City. I agreed and J. W. 
— not so sure that I wouldn’t prefer Long went there. 
e was a job as Forest Ranger to any- Two hard weeks of canvassing. 
execu thing in the sales or advertising One dealer after another was in- 
— line that I have yet seen. terviewed. One man stood out as 
Seriously, however, I think the competent, but he had already 
Aig idea a splendid one. Real exam-__ stool-pi ed the line for over a 
‘years ples of perfect sales are worth a year. The rest were either too 
of great deal more than all the cheer weak financially, of mo conse- 
_— leading of the contest sales man- quence as heating men, or too 
_ agers. small to play with. At the end of 
z in Too bad we could not have a_ the two weeks of intensive sales 
yearly competition for a cup or effort this sixty-year old young- 
something and then we might de- ster wrote me that he had called 
-w velop as much interest in selling as on every furnace dealer in the city, 
Bobby Jones has turned up in golf. had been unable to close a con- 
) the E “Buck” Taytor, tract, but that he was not whipped, 
er Vice-President & Secretary neither was he through 
Peed Premier Warm Air Heater Co. Then started a new line of 
nion, * * 8 attack. Building contractors bought 
al “The Perfect Sale’—what a the furnaces for most of the new 
dden subject for a Round Table dis- «homes which they erected. This 
cussion if the sales managers had was considered a very poor mar- 
an association like the advertising ket for a high quality product, 
men have. but maybe this man Long did not 
A few years back, had I been know that. At any rate he went 
New asked to write on this subject, I after them. Plenty of turn downs 
Pol would probably have chosen from and then—gne of the big fellows 
wy my own experiences. Time mel- agreed that he would like to have 
tern lows all things, and today the out- @ furnace like Premier in his 
ERS’ standing sale in my memory is one homes. In fact, he would agree 
This article is a follow-up to “The to give us half of his work if we 
Perfect Sale,” which a) . on page could locate a dealer. Several 
3 of the June 20 issue of Parrrers’ Other contractors followed suit until 
Inx. See also “An Entry for the ‘Per- Mr. Long had about half a dozen 
The fect Sale’ Contest,” page 41, June 27, lined up to use Premier Heaters. 
his and “Some Applications for Niches in : 
vice Salesdom’s Fame,” page 68, Then came a clever bit of strat- 
July 4. ' egy, a dinner at the Utah Hotel to 
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which these six were invited for 
the purpose of choosing the new 
Premier agent. They recommend- 
ed a lumber and hardware com- 
pany which had never been en- 

in the furnace business in 
the past. The pr ition was 
submitted to them. accepted, 
ordered over $5,000 worth of fur- 
maces and took the prepayment 
discount for cash in advance. 
The firm had a $100,000 rating, 
it has always discounted, its vol- 
ume has been satisfactory and it is 
still doing business with us. 
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To my mind, it is the outstand- 
ing example of the perfect sale. 
This salesman ren a service 
to the community in making avail- 
— a higher quality product than 

y being sold in the city at the 
ine he not only sold a bill of 
goods but had a market opened up 
for the merchandise when it ar- 
rived and to top it off he helped 
train their men in sales and in- 
stallation. And best of all, he got 
this business after taking a licking 
every day for two weeks. To my 
mind this was a perfect sale. 


What Groucho Says 


The Account Executive’s Boss Saves an Account—Maybe 


AME within one-sixteenth of a 
hair’s diameter of losing the 
Atwill account the other day, 
maybe. 
Boss thinks he saved it. Maybe 
he did. Anyway, it is a “blot on 


my record.” My record is on 
blotting paper anyhow. I should 
worry. 


Scatter, advertising manager of 
Atwill, came over to spend the day 
consulting us. That’s the reason 
he gives at Medina for a trip to 
New York. Scatter enjoys New 
York. 

What did that mean to me? Of 
course I was ready to discuss with 
him, go to a ball game, give him 
a round of golf—bum player, 
too, nonchalantly - eimproves his lie 
and takes six strokes too many 
handicap at a dollar a hole. In 
fact, I was, as usual, ready for 
catering to whatever was Scatter’s 


Seems Scatter wanted to tele- 
phone. Had a political deal on 
with a bunch in I. A. A. Had 
twenty-five names he wanted to 
call up. Gave him my desk and 

my phone. Sat around myself and 
aed his story—same story, same 
ar, ents, many times. 
tter thinks that if I am in the 
same place he is I am working 
for him. After lunch he started in 
again. I sneaked off to do some 
work. Four-thirty—Scatter still 
Boss saw him, went in. 


ous greetings. 
“Where’s Groucho?” asks Boss. 





“Haven't seen him since lunch,” 

“And he’s left you all alone all 
afternoon?” asks Boss. 

“He’s done just that.” 

Hypnotic suggestion at work. 
Scatter began to have a grievance 
against me, against the firm. Air 
of martyr—getting madder and 
madder. Hadn’t thought of any- 
thing but his blamed club politics 


till the Boss suggested I was 
neglecting him. 
Then Boss stepped into the 


breach with the “personality” for 
which he is so justly famed and 
saved the day. 

Boss really hadn’t done a good 
day’s work for quite a while. 
Worried about it, too. Felt he 
was justified in being boss when he 
had persuaded Scatter to forgive 
me and let me buy him an expen- 
sive dinner. Boss went home with 
his chest out, but before he went 
called me in. 

“Groucho, I consider you an able 
man, but this is a blot on your 
record. Why can’t I make you 
boys see the conta obligation of 
attending to and taking care of 
clients,” etc., etc. 

Boss seems to have the same idea 
as Scatter—that if I am where 
Scatter is, I’m working. 

Why didn’t I wustify. myself and 
prove that the horn-in by the boss 
was unnecessary? What, prove to 
the Boss that it isn’t necessary for 
him to be a boss! That just isn’t 
done. 

Groucno. 
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NEXT 


WEEK 
A 


5100,000,000 
viewpoint 
on a master-market 
advertising medium 


We offer you next week in 
































Printers’ Ink a new ac- 
quaintance among buyers 
of advertising space. You 
will find him an interesting 
analyst of advertising 
values. He is in a position 
to speak with more than 
ordinary authority regard- 
ing present-day trends in 
his field. 


ier 
NATIONS BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON D.C. 
New York Cleveland Atlanta 
Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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ADVERT! 
“THUN 








Not once in ten thousand years will the thumbs of two 
people be identical. Look at your own two thumbs. 
They are shaped alike, they are the same length, breadth 
and thickness—both are YOU. Yet they are as different 
as if they belonged to another person. 


The Boston market is just like that. It is like no 
other market in the country, for the people of Boston 
are divided into two separate and distinct groups, each 
differing from the other just as two thumbs differ—yet 
they are Boston. 


Fourth in size, the Boston trading area is rich and pros- 
perous, a wonderfully fine market for advertisers. In 
no other city in America, except New York, is the popu- 
lation per square mile so densely concentrated. Nearly 
two millions are within fifteen miles of the center of the 
city, while another million is within an hour’s ride. 


To reach this great army of buyers’ by advertising, it - 
must be remembered that there are TWO markets to 
cover—not merely one. The division has been develop- 
ing for more than a century. It is a separation resulting 
from differences in sentiment, in tradition, heredity and 
environment. The Boston newspapers have long since 
recognized the situation and -have conformed to the dual 


grouping. 


BOSTON HER 
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The Herald-Traveler is the newspaper that enjoys the 
confidence of one of these groups—the group which ad- 
vertisers have found, year in and year out, the more 
responsive to advertising and which buys more. frequently 
and in larger measure. The second group expresses no 
particular newspaper preference and so shares its favors 
among the other three dailies. 


Figures compiled by Media Records, Inc., bear out the 
Herald-Traveler’s claim to advertising leadership in 
Boston. For 1928 the Herald-Traveler carried the 
largest total of advertising lineage of any Boston news- 
paper. During the present year this leadership is being 
maintained and increased. Such preference by advertis- 
ers indicates the market of greater profit to advertisers. 


To cover one Boston market, and that means both groups, 
one newspaper should be used to cover each. The Herald- 
Traveler will take care of the group of greater impor- 
tance. One of the other three papers can be used to 
reach the bulk of the other group. 


Advertising Representative: Ad ayes yeose -_. yg 
raveler been a- 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. decal e ioe atl 
250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. financial, auto e aoe ee 
914 Peoples Gas Building, cation advertising among Boston . 
cago, Til. daily papers. 


LD - TRAVELER 
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These Ten— 
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Pe FRIGIDAIRE 


RE among the new 
accounts in 1929 
which have selected THE 
DAIRY FARMER to in- 
fluence sales among more 
than 250,000 prosperous 
dairy farm families. 





Dairy Farmer 


Meredith Publishing Company 
Des Moines, Iowa 



































How Uncle Sam Writes Letters to 
Farmers 


Instruction for Merchandisers in Correspondence Plan Used by U. S. 
Department of Agriculture 


By Richard Forde 


NY advertiser who has some- 

thing to sell to the farmer 
could learn something by studying 
a couple of pamphlets just issued 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. They are “Effective 
Circular Letters: How to Prepare 
Them,” by H. W. Gilbertson and 
“Circular Letters That Bring Re- 
sults,” by H. W. Hochbaum. Mr. 
Gilbertson is the agriculturist in 
charge of the Department’s co- 
operative extension work in the 
Central States, while Hochbaum 
has a similar position in the East- 
ern States. 

The two pamphlets, of which 
Printers’ InK has received ad- 
vance copies, are being sent to all 
agricuftural extension workers and 
county agents in the United States. 
The object is to help them use di- 
rect-mail material in a way that 
will strengthen the Department’s 
points of contact with the farmers. 

The Department has nothing to 
sell to the farmer. The highly in- 
structive assistance which it ren- 
ders through its Extension Depart- 
ment is his for the. asking. Yet, 
interesting to relate, all these data 
are me ised just as if they 
were being sold and actual money 
collected for them. It seems as 
though almost as much effort is re- 
quired to induce a person to use 
free service as to build a selling 
message up to a point where he is 
willing to order a commodity and 
part with cash to get it. 

Manufacturers * therefore can 
study the Agricultural Department’s 
merchandising plan as applied to 
its extension work and gain valu- 
able aid in working out at least 
two vital elements in their selling 
scheme. 

They can learn some concrete 
methods of merchandising their 
dealer “helps” to their trade. 
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They can get some sound counsel 
in the gentle art of selling the 
farmer by mail. After they get it 
they doubtless will say: “Why, this 
is the way to approach any intelli- 
gent class of trade; the farmer 
must be the same as the rest.” 

If they learn only this the study 
will be worth much money to them. 
But, in addition, they can get some 
practical “how to” material as to 
the methods of selling not only the 
farmer but other classes of trade as 
well. 

It is brought out in these Gov- 
ernment documents that. greater 
care is desirable in preparing a 
circular letter (which is only an- 
other name for form letter) than 
in writing to an individual. Setting 
forth the composite experience of 
many extension agents, therefore, it 
is recommended that a careful out- 
line of the letter be made before it 
is written or dictated. The essen- 
tial steps in the really effective 
form letter are set forth as being: 

An appropriate salutation. 


An interesting approach. 
re... first paragraph that will gain at- 


veiMfaterial that will hold interest ; 
create realization of the seriousness of 
the problem; arouse a desire for remedy; 
make a favorable impression; cause a 
decision to act. 

A closing statement that will en- 
courage prompt action. 

Because of the difficulty of = 
ing a suitable way to approach th 
general prospect, the extension poo 
vice workers often omit the salu- 
tation entirely and substitute a cap- 
tion or heading. This plan, by the 
way, is being used by many cor- 

respondence departments in the 
more progressive business houses. A 
salutation on a strictly business let- 
ter is more or less a meaningless 
thing anyway and comes purely as 
a result of custom. 

It is well recognized that the 
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average farmer is now receiving so 
much mail that he does not read all 
of it. Some merchandisers ap- 
parently have the impression that 
the farmer is peculiar unto himself 
in that he will read anything and 
everything that is sent him. If 
this were so, the county agents and 
other agricultural extension digni- 
taries would have known it long 
ago. But, knowing the actual con- 
dition, they strive to make the open- 
ing paragraph of a form letter of 
such a nature that the farmer will 
read the entire communication. 

Some of the more experienced 
county agents have learned that it is 
worth while to give careful thought 
to making the first few sentences 
unusual enough to attract favorable 
attention—to give or suggest the 
“big idea” at the beginning. 

A Kansas agent began his letter 
announcing seed-corn meetings with 
the statement, “Would you be sur- 
prised to learn that there is a dif- 
ference of 40 bushels per acre be- 
tween different varieties of corn 
grown on the same land under the 
same conditions ?” 

A Nebraska agent used the fol- 
lowing interesting introductory 
paragraph: 

Do dollars and bushels mean any- 
thing to you? A man in one of our 
Eastern counties farmed a place for 


several years and the highest yield of 
corn received coring. - oa period was 36 


bushels per acre. seeded it down 
to red clover for Al. years. The next 
year he husked an av of 65 
bushels, the following year 57 bushels, 


and the last year 4 els acre. 
In other words, two years of clover and 
three years of corn produced nearly as 
much corn as five years had before, and 
he was two crops of clover to the good. 
What's the use of spending five years of 
cnet you can do the same thing in 
three 


A Rhode Island agent used a 
sketch of Santa Claus with a pack 
of presents labeled, “home-grown 
protein,” “alfalfa,” and the. like. 
The letter opened with the question, 
“Are you waiting for Santa Claus 
to bring the things you want?” 

An Illinois county agent in a circ- 
ular letter to announce a tour, 
used a cartoon of a man carrying 
a large placard sign with informa- 
tion about the tour and closed with 
“Step on the gas and come.” Some 


agents have used a drawing of a 
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hand showing a card tied to one 
finger with a string. On the card 
was some such statement as, “Don’t 
forget the big hitch demonstration 
at the Brown farm, 2 p.m. Tuesday 
the tenth.” Others have begun the 
letter with the statement, “We all 
need to be reminded once in a 
while.” 

“In writing to the farmer,” Mr. 
Gilbertson suggests, “one needs to 
consider their living, working and 
reading habits. Farmers who are 
satisfied with their present results 
or conditions because they are not 
aware of the importance or serious- 
ness of problems or losses, are not 
interested in the remedies which the 
extension agents have to suggest. 
It is therefore desirable to use 
striking facts which will help farm- 
ers to become fully conscious of the 
needs or difficulties which they are 
facing, We must help them to 
realize their wants and to anticipate 
the satisfaction which the suggested 
remedy can bring.” 

He illustrates this point by quot- 
ing a letter from an Iowa county 
agent which began as follows: 

How would you feel if you went out 
to your own hog lot some morning to 
meet a scene like this? Nearly a mil- 
lion head of pigs went that way last 
year from cholera, the most common 
contagious disease of swine in this 
country. The infection is widespread 
and if you have a good drove of pigs 
coming on now you should protect 
your time, labor, feed, and other in- 
vestments in these hogs by immunizing 
ag against hog cholera before it is too 

e. 


A Wisconsin letter with the head- 
ing, “One cow better than a poor 
herd,” had a good cow at the left 
with the statement, “This cow gave 
345 pounds of butterfat last year 
and returned $109 above feed cost.” 
At the right was a picture of ten 
cows and the statement: “Ten 
other cows in cow-culling club 
work in. Ashland County last year 
gave an average of only 101 pounds 
of butterfat and returned their own- 
ers $10.42 each above feed cost.” 

The Department has made the in- 
teresting discovery that a form let- 
ter cannot be called at all effective 
unless it can intensify the desire of 
the person receiving it so as to 
cause him to act upon the sugges- 
tion given to remedy the stated 
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BUT OURS 


Is AQUALITY 


Wore heard this remark made 
about a five dollar cosmetic which has more 
distribution on Third Avenue than on Fifth; 
about a soft drink sold almost entirely in 
chain ‘stores at a cut price; about a two-bit 
cereal which has its largest sale to nursing 
mothers on the lower East Side; about a 
brand of hosiery which sells better in Harlem 
than anywhere else; about a line of carpets 
which gets its volume from the installment 
furniture houses; about a mechanical appli- 
ance priced above seventy-five dollars which 
sold phenomenally well in a moderate priced 
department store! 

The earnest manufacturers and sellers who 
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say it don’t mean by a long shot that they are 
making the best possible product. They mean 
that it must sell to the best possible people—or 
at least they hope it will. And consequently 
they won’t need or have to buy mass adver- 
tising for their product! 


Tus delusion of doing business 
with the best people bothers quite a number of 
, business men nowadays. They forget that any 

drug store product whichever got pastthelabor- 
atory or back room stage and into the dividend 
notices had to be bought by a lot of people. 
And that the money the common people 
have or make is no index of what they spend 
when they want something! 

Last year a man came to this town with a 
foot cream, for fastidious feet, to sell at a 
stiff price. He spent three heart-breaking days 
calling on Park and Madison A venue pharma- 
cies,and got one order for a dozen jars. Then one 
of our youngest merchandising men took him 
to Second Avenue and the two of them 
opened a dozen outlets in one afternoon. He 
is building a nice comfortable business now, 
among policemen and mailmen and depart- 
ment store salesgirls; but the debutante who 
dances till dawn never heard of his stuff. 


Tz Social. Register. testimonial 
doesn’t sell the other entries in the S. R. Its 
only influence is among the folks who will 
never see Society except in the rotogravures. 
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The current sun-tan vogue, as far as manu- 
facturers of cosmetics and clothing are con- 
cerned, wasn’t made by society women, but 
by girls who spend more time in the subway 
than in the sunshine. 

Electrical refrigeration came out of the red 
when the boi polloi began to holler for it, and 
apartment owners and builders had to buy it 
to get and hold tenants. 

Look at the registration lists of automo- 
biles in New York, and see all the people 
with funny names and socially impossible 
addresses who buy cars. 

Third Avenue above Forty-second street 
serves a gold and purple neighborhood on 
the West and an old iron and red-blooded 
community to the East. Go into the grocery 
stores on Third Avenue and see who are the 
volume customers of the high-priced edibles. 

Go into the “cheaper” furniture stores and 
ask for their unit sale figure. 

People with education and money, or 
either, don’t have to follow the advertise- 
ments to improve their living conditions. § 
They aren’t prospects for much advertised 
merchandise. The common people, on the 
other hand, will often spend a lot of money ff 
when they believe you have a Quality prod- }j 
uct that will do something for them or mean *@ 
something to them. The market for je-ne-sais- 
quoi, after all, is among the people who don’t 
know anyway. 

So if you really have a Quality product, 
make and sell something a little finer than the 





QUALITY PRODUCT! 
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field, why not tell the public, and the. whole 
public? The American Public likes and 
spends for Quality products! 







Wy, too, have a Quality product. 
It has more circulation among the high in- 
come families in New York than any other 
newspaper in New York. But it has more 
circulation among all the other kinds of fam- 
ilies too; and sales volume to News advertis- 
ers comes largely from this second class! 

With more than 1,300,000 circulation 
daily, and more than 1,500,000 Sunday, The 
News goes to seven-tenths of all New York 
City families, and to one-fifth of the families 
in the New York suburbs. It carries your 
message to almost everybody. 

And it carries it a little better than any 
other newspaper because of its small size and 
small page—which brings advertising to more 
readers’ eyes, permits it to be more seen and 
read. If black ink doesn’t do your advertis- 
ing justice, News rotogravure will give you 
the best magazine presentation, 

Lastly, it costs less. 

And most important, it sells goods! 

For increased sales of quality products in 
New York, investigate— 


THE NEWS 


NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
25 Park Place, New York - 
Kohl Bldg., San Francisco « Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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situation. Farm men, it is said, are 
inclined to be more interested in 
increased financial returns and util- 
ity, while women are more ap- 
proachable on suggestions relating 
to the health and welfare of chil- 
dren and having to do with appear- 
ance and serviceability. 

A Printers’ In«K article once 
related the experiences of a certain 
wholesaler who was extraordinarily 
successful in selling goods to re- 
tailers by mail. This man, during 
the course of his business career, 
had talked to perhaps thousands of 
retailers. From them all he built 
for himself what he called a com- 
posite dealer; and in all his writ- 
ings he forgot about the multitude 
and addressed himself specifically 
to this composite person. 

Mr. Gilbertson, interestingly 
enough, has apparently hit upon 
the same plan. 

“In writing circular letters, as in 
speaking,” he says, “it is helpful to 
pick out certain individuals repre- 
senting a group and write as if one 
were sending a personal letter to 
one of these.” 

In setting forth ways and means 
of writing a letter so as to create 
realization of want or need, the De- 
partment enunciates the important 
fact that many farm people are 
conservative and cautious in adopt- 
ing new practices. Farmers, it is 
held, are most readily convinced by 
reasons furnished through facts, 
demonstrations, samples and testi- 
monials. County agents are coun- 
selled that “convincing local result 
demonstrations are helpful in build- 
ing confidence in the county agent 
as well as in the farm practice 
demonstrated, but such evidence 
must be chosen thoughtfully and 
presented conservatively.” 

Exaggeration is warned against 
in emphatic terms; and the warning 
and examples have .a_ strangely 
familiar sound. 

In discussing ways and means of 
closing a letter in a way that will 
get action, one of the Department’s 
pamphlets has this to say: 


Failure by farm people to adopt the 
nractice recommended in a_ circular 
letter is usually due to one of the fol- 
lowing reasons. The evidence or sug- 
gestion in favor of the recommended 
practice was not sufficiently convincing 
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or impelling; the procedure seemed too 
complicated and as if it would be more 
trou to do it or to get the necessary 
material than the results would justify; 
or it would be too expensive. The letter 
should, therefore close with a con- 
vincing argument supported by facts 
to show ease of adoption and low cost 
and finally a suggestion for immediate 


action. 
A Colorado letter closed with the 
sl “Build your soil over; plow 
er sweet clover.” In advertising 
and sales letters such efforts to get 
to act are called “intensifyi e 
want” or “motivation.” Others prefer to 
close with a summary of the reasons 
why and a “clincher” statement. En- 
courage the farm ple to take a first 
‘step such as telephoning for more in- 
formation, filling out a return card 
asking for a bulletin, or attending a 
meeting on the subject. Frequently a 
good farmer who is unwilling to carr 
on a demonstration to help himself will 
do so in order to encourage his less 
progressive neighbors to adopt the im- 
proved method. But the appeal “I need 
your help to convert others,” is not 
strong. 

In closing with a definite suggestion 
for action, it is often desirable to 
supply a stimulus for immediate action 
by owing the importance of obtain- 
ing relief from present losses or an- 
noyances without delay. For em- 
phasis some agents use a postscript for 
the final suggestion. ‘To call special at- 
tention to the postscript type it with red 
ink. Ray! method can be overdone 
and it is desirable to use a variety of 
good methods. The influence of effec- 
tive closing sentences is usually weak- 
ened by a hackneyed participal “trusting” 
or “hoping” phrase before the compli- 
mentary close. 

Various phrases are used for the 
complimentary close, including the or- 
dinary stereotyped phrases and the more 
unusual ones such as “yours for greater 
rofits and yours for better crops.” 
Many omit this rather useless phrase 
in circular letters. 


Certain manufacturers and job- 
bers have told Printers’ INK that 
if a mailing of a letter, broadside 
or circular brings inquiries to the 
extent of 5 per cent or so, they 
think the results are satisfactory. 
They will be intrigued to learn that 
certain county agents have reported 
to the Department of Agriculture 
that they have received more than 
50 per cent of replies ‘to form let- 
ters even when several hundred 
were sent out. 

Part of the reason for this, ac- 
cording to the Department’s find- 
ings, is that it is easy to reply to 
the agent’s letters. A_ self-ad- 
dressed card or envelope is enclosed 
and all the farmer needs do is to 
use a check mark “yes” or “no” or 
figures when he replies to the ques- 
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tions. The questions are simply 
stated and the number is reduced to 
the minimum. : 

Many farm families do not have 
what they consider appropriate sta- 
tionery on hand, or do not know 
where to find it conveniently, or 
they do not feel like taking the 
trouble to write a formal letter. 
They will, however, be willing to 
fill out a card or an inclosed form 
which may be at the bottom or on 
the back of the letter sent them. 
Some agents have used the idea of 
asking for “10 seconds for writing: 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ on this card.” Others, 
in sending out a card on which 
farmers were asked to indicate 
their questions regarding their al- 
falfa problems, closed their letters 
with the ‘statement, “Don’t use a 
stamp—it doesn’t need it. Just 
check your questions, sign your 
name, and drop in box.” 

In some cases the number of re- 
plies from farmers can be doubled 
by such methods. One Wisconsin 
agent used two circular letters to 
follow up a series of poultry meet- 
ings to determine the practices 
adopted as a result of the meetings. 
Letters with return cards were sent 
to 591 families represented at the 
meetings ; 307 cards were returned ; 
288 of these reported an average of 
more than two practices adopted 
per farm as a result of the meet- 
ings. 

Another Wisconsin agent used 
postal cards signed by local pro- 
ject leaders to announce a series 
of ten dairy meetings in the county 
with two and three meetings per 
day. The 400 cards sent out were 
primarily responsible for bringing 
out an average attendance of 
twenty-four dairymen per meeting. 
In recommending the speaker thé 
agent used the following statement 
on the card: “This man knows 
cows as if he had been through 
them with a lantern.” 

A 4H club supervisor reported 
that in placing a form at the bot- 
tom of a letter to county agents, 
asking that they use it for reply 
instead of replying with formal let- 
ter, he not only recevied a larger 
percentage of replies, but the agents 
replied more promptly because they 
found it convenient to reply with- 
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out the help of a stenographer. 

Mr. Hochbaum, in taking up the 
same line of argument, says: 

“To be ‘sure, farmers will toss 
the letters aside, if they are un- 
attractive, unappealing. . Of course 
they .will disregard letters if they 
present only propaganda. But iif 
the agent knows he is working on 
basic needs and wants, if he sees 
these from the farmer’s viewpoint, 
if the solution is practical, if the 
farmer is taught in the letters to 
recognize this, if he is led to make 
his own decisions on these wants 
and solutions, if the teaching aims 
at making him successful, satisfied 
with the changes, why then Farmer 
Jones will welcome and read these 
letters. Let the agent worry more 
about what goes into the letter and 
less whether Farmer Jones will 
fret because he is to get too many. 
So far as number of letters is con- 
cerned, it is often the fifth, sixth, 
or even the last letter in a series 
which wins the farmer to respond.” 

The Extension Department lays 
great stress upon the importance 
of pruning and polishing all letters 
to farmers, discussing the matter 
this way: 


Probably: you know the value of 
verbs that carry punch and of nouns 
that give your sentences life, and of the 
weakness of adjectives generally. But 
occasionally some of you write sen- 
tences without a verb and occasionally 
you lean heavily on adjectives that do 
not describe, and at times you forget 
all about unity, emphasis, and coher- 
ence, especially coherence. 

Opie Read, the novelist, once told 
me that he could dictate narrative but 
that he had to write description in long- 
hand. It is my opinion that some of 
our specialists think they can dictate 
anything. Few of them ever revise. 
It is in revision that you get results. 
Whether you dictate or write success- 
fully in longhand, don’t forget to edit. 

hen you can chop out a sentence with- 
out destroying your meaning, you have 
accomplished a Then go after 
superfluous phrases. inally get down 
to the useless words, particularly adjec- 
tives, articles, and other dead wood. 

So many of the circular letters pre- 
pared by county agents show a fear- 
some mass of words and sentences all 
jammed together. We are headline 
readers and scared of the solid long 
paragraph. In the easily read “letter 
each paragraph im the letter not 
ones 8 to 10 lines, with Soe, or 
tiple space paragraphs, a 
margin 1% to 2 inches wide. Each 
paragraph deals with a subdivision of 
the main subject. Better still, each 
paragraph discusses one phase of the 
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Survey of 


The Washington, D. C., Market 
Who Composes It 


The upwards of 800,000 people making up the population 
of this area comprising the City of Washington and 25-miles 
radius into Maryland and Virginia are notably well-to-do. 
Their means justify their indulgence in luxuries and com- 
modities. They live well, dress well and spend liberally. 

Of Washington City’s 564,000 people only one-third are 
on the Government payroll—but that alone amounts to nearly 
$128,000,000 yearly. The remaining two-thirds are distributed 
through the various lines of trade, manufacture and the 
professions. 

Washingtonians pay $23,324,000 in local taxes. 43,293 
make individual income tax returns on $200,313, 699, paying 
$5,718,046. These figures lead 31 different states in amount 
and cover a range of incomes from $1,000 to over a $1,000,000. 

All of which makes the Washington Market a fertile field 
for any product appealing to people of culture and means. 

Promotional expense in Wash’ reduced to an astonishingly 
low minimum—because only ONE newspaper is needed. With The 
Star—Evening and Sunday—you will completely cover the Market, 
local and suburban, k non directly into the homes where demand is 
created and oak: mee ght ve ans formulated. 


Che Lvening Siar. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Luts 
110 E. 42nd Street 
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Want-Solution-Action-Satisfaction _ for- 
mula. Above all, it’ must not be~ for- 

tten that the farmer will drop the 
ong letter in the woodbox or put it be- 
Hind the clock until he has time to 
read it, and that time may never comic. 
Tell the story and be done with it. Then 
the letter will be read. 

How the county agent hates the de- 
tour! How impatient he gets when 
road repairs force him to take side 
roads to get to and from any mae | 
place. ay the remembrance o 
winding roads and rough spots help him 
to write letters which start and get 
somewhere. 


These Government experts who 
are trying so intelligently to give 
the farmer something and mer- 
chandise it to him in a way that 
will induce him to use it, seem to 
have a pretty good idea of the ap- 
plied psychology of letter-writing. 
Why wouldn’t these same thoughts 
work as effectively when the ob- 
jective is to sell merchandise? 





G. N. Graham Joins Paretex 
Company 

Gearee N. Graham, formerly adver- 
tising director of the Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sentinel, has been appointed manager of 
sales for Wisconsin and Minnesota of 
the Paretex Company, Inc., New York. 
His headquarters will be at Milwaukee. 


S. K. Miller with Bucher & 
Gibbs Plow Company 


S. K. Miller, recently sales manager 
of the American Seeding Machine Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and general sales 
manager of the Bucher & Gibbs Plow 
Company, Canton, Ohio. 








Appoints Frederick N. Sommer 
Agency 

Brothers College of Drew University, 

Madison, e has appointed the 

Frederick N. Sommer Advertising 

Agency, Newark, N. J., to direct its 

advertising account. ewspapers and 
magazines are being used. 


N. L. Cochran Advanced by 
Wilmington “Star” 


Norman L, Cochran, for the last year 
assistant advertising manager of the 
Wilmington, Del., Star, has been made 
advertising manager. He has been with 
the advertising department of the Star 
in various capacities since 1918. 








Newmark Brothers, Los Angeles, have 
appointed Smith & Ferris, advertising 
agegcy of that city, to direct an adver- 
tising campaign on their coffees, teas, 
spices and extracts. 
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Penton Publishing Appoints 
S. T. Scofield 


Stanley T. Scofield has been appointed 
director of market development of The 
Penton Publishing Company, Cleveland. 
He has been engaged in industrial ad- 
vertising and sales promotion work fo: 
more than twenty years, for the last 
six years being advertising manager of 
Fair , Morse & Company, Chicago. 
For two years Mr, Scofield operated an 
industrial advertising agency at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. This followed a connection 
of some fourteen years, successively as 
advertising manager and divisional sales 
manager of The Kilbourne & Jacobs 
Mfg. Company, Columbus, manufacturer 
of industrial car equipment, contractors’ 
equipment and other steel fabricated 
products, 





Don Patterson with Lord & 
Thomas and Logan 


Don Pattterson, for the last five years 
with the Chicago office of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, has resigned to 
join the Chicago office of rd & 
Thomas and Logan, Inc. Previous to 
his connection with the Curtis publica- 
tions, he was head of the department 
of advertising in the school of journal- 
ism of the University of Missouri and 
was, at one time, editor and business 
ap of the Weekly Review of the 
Far East, at Shanghai. 





To Direct Ferro Stamping & 
Manufacturing Sales 


C. C. Fairbanks has been appointed 
sales manager of the Ferro Stamping & 
Manufacturing Company, Detroit. He 
has been with the Ferro organization for 
five years as district sales representa- 
tive at Cleveland and as sales engineer 
at the Detroit office. 





Fisheries Account to J, Walter 
Thompson 


_ The advertising account of the Atlan- 
tic Coast Fisheries Corporation, New 
York, Nordic fillet of haddock, has been 
laced with the J. Walter Thompson 
ompany, Inc. 


C. N. Boothby Joins 


Meyercord Company 
Clark N. Boothby, formerly Chicago 
representative of The American Weekly, 
New York, has been appointed manager 
of the Detroit office of the Meyercord 
Company, Chicago. 





Appoint Loomis, Bevis & 


Hall Agency 
The Believers In Jacksonville, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., have appointed the Jack- 
sonville office of mis, Bevis & Hall, 
Inc., Miami advertising agency, to di- 
rect their community advertising cam- 
paign. 
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PO CS ETS $< 


The Boston Transcript 
celebrates 
100 years 


of Advertising Gains 


Gains in Adver- 
tising for six 
months to 

June 30, 
1929: 


Total Local 


gained 


68,3 11 lines 


Total National 


gained 


1 77,6 78 lines 


Financial 
gained 


66,423 lines 





| is nothing lopsided about 
the Boston Transcript. It over- 
emphasizes nothing. It adequately 
covers every human activity of in- 
terest to normal human beings. Its 
financial pages are famous for com- 
pleteness and accuracy—yet no less 
excellent are the pages devoted to 
art, music and the drama; to college, 
club and society news; to domestic 
and world affairs; to sports, poli- 
tics and personals. 


This 100 years’ adherence ‘to the 
highest standards of newspaper ex- 
cellence has accorded the Transcript 
a reader influence that makes the 
Boston Transcript indispensable in 
Boston's best homes . . . and there- 
*fore indispensable to the merchant 
selling wares in the rich Boston 
market. 


Poston Evening Cranscript 


Highest Ratio of Buyers to Readers 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R: J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisce Leos Angeles 
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The Bolshevik of 





smash as it found a window for 
placement. 


Had itbeen even an ordinary mirro 
instead of ordinary window gla 

it might have omened the years o 
bad luck which, many years hence 
were fated to descend upon th 
heads of the present star chamb 

of the eligibility committee. Tilden 
bad boy of the courts, skyrocketed 
across the tennis firmament ...b 

foot-faulted on the amateur service 


line. 


& Ina previous issue of LIBERTY, Bic 





F a patriarch of the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association had 
scouted a certain back yard, some 
thirty years ago, he would have 
seen a resolute kid of seven patting 
a dog-eared tennis ball against a 


wall... even as aspiring young 


Tildens do today. 


Minutes later he would have been 
state's witness to the first Tilden 


Bill, still world’s champion of th 
amateur player's rights, announced 
his intention to retire from in- 
ternational play at the close 
of his present campaign. Deftly he 
chopped to the backhand of the 
tennis tribunal with a mocking 
mefaphor: “The cloud is passing 
from the face of the U.S.L.T. A. 


In the current issue of LIBERTY he 
volleys in open court with the old 
guard of the governing body: “| 
have differed with the stand pat 
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olennis 


dow for William 2 Tilden II 


conservatism of officialdom ever 


vid me since | was old enough to think for 
@ years c myself, | am the Bolshevik of ten- 
ars hence nis, if that constitutes Bolshevism.” 
upon the That's just the warm up. Get his 


chamb. sharp shots at the net! 





e. Tilden One does not have to be a tennis 
yrocketedl devotee to enjoy Tilden's “Side- 
nt...b lines,” a series of intimately auto- 
ur service biographical articles being pre- 
sented intermittently through the 
ERTY, Bigg summer to the LIBERTY gallery. 








in of the _ 
a CHAMPS Glenna Collett 
rom _in- The sickening thud of a Dempsey punch... 
| the sweet click of a Jones drive . . « the cannon- bs é reeks for 1930 
© close ball speed of a Tildén smash become doubly LIBERTY guarantees 


Yeftly hel vivid and interesting when the champions tell 


of ho Oe we chia died > 1 ts a OU 





nocking contributed articles in LIBERTY in their respec- average net paid circulation: 

; tive fields include Bobby Jones, Knute Rockne, 
Passing Walter Eckersall, and Hugh Fullerton. This is an increase of a 
nat A* quarter of a million in 
circulation, bul.....% 


ibe L | BE RJ. Y. “there will be’ no increase 


in Advertising Rates .... 


ody: “| K Weekly for Everybody 
and pat , TTT | 
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<= Our friends 


comes, when the day- 


tea from the 
Kast say 










when it is 2 p.m. in 
Portland it is 6 p.m. 
in New York. 
















“Why is it EVENING news- 
papers on the Pacific Coast 
are decidedly preferred?” 


The clocks tell the story. 


In New York, when humanity en masse 
surges forth from office buildings into 
Times Square, homeward bound and 
“day is done”, out on the Pacific Coast 
countlesss thousands await their even- 
ing newspapers for today’s news today! 































The big — Wall Street’s closing 
quotations, the news from Washington; 
all are vitally interesting to Mr. and 
Mrs. Portland—the day it happens. 


The evening newspapers on the Pacific 
Coast contain news— not reviews. 
And in the Pacific Northwest, the daily 
Journat has the biggest total home- 
delivered circulation! 


If you lived in Portland you’d prefer 
The Journal, too! 


The OURNAL 


Portiand-Oregon 
Afternoon - Sunday 
Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 


New Yorx .2 West 45th St. 
Cuuneeo.. .203 North Wabash Ave. 
jeans 1524 ao on =. 


Su 
hosing 117 ‘West Ninth St. 
PORTLAND......00.0000 306 Journal Bidg. 


Searmus....H.R. Ferris, 3322 White Bldg. 































































An Advertising Lesson from the 
Penney Stores 


Chis Farm-Paper Chain Program Can Teach Things to Those Who 
Are Willing to Learn 


By R. W. Clarke 


A NY manufacturer or jobber 
4% who is interested in building 
up the independent retailer could 
well afford to take an afternoon 
off to study the farm-paper adver- 
tising program now being used by 
the J. C. Penney Company, Inc. 
He would get some inter- 
esting and important new 
material to use in helping 
his customers to advertise 
properly, and doubtless 
would discover ways in 
which he could improve 
his own selling. Further- 
more, he would find star- 
tling evidence of great 
merchandising changes that 
are in the making—things 


hen America’s finest mills 


Bright Cotten Prints a: 336.3%, and ap 
Silks Plain and Patterned at $1.49 
ond @ Great Variety from 896 t $2.40 


manufacturers and jobbers who 
looked upon his problems from:a 
standpoint of theory rather than 
of fact. 

The Penney advertisement under 
discussion, taken from a Kansas 
farm paper, lists exactly thirty-six 








he should know about. 


The particular advertise- ===" “"""- 
ment that calls forth these [== St: 
remarks is one headed Semcsctes 
“Each Month—A Selected SHS. 


Value” that appeared in 










the late March and early 
April issues of farm 
papers. It is an institu- 
tional presentation in be- 
half of dress silks and 
wash goods in which farm 
women and others are in- 
terested at this time of 
year. It illustrates a num- 
ber of attractive patterns 
and names prices at 
which they may be bought 
in the 1,088 Penney stores. 

Here, with an attempt at 
interpretation, are a few 
of the thoughts to be 
gained from studying it: 

1. Chain stores are logical and 
strong competitors for the farm 
trade, 

Ever since the chain store be- 
came a real factor in modern dis- 
tribution, the country small town 
retailer has regarded himself as 
more or less secure because of his 
isolation. In this erroneous belief 
he has been aided and abetted by 
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62: DEPT. STORES 


Manufacturers Interested in Helping the Inde- 
pendent Dealer Could Learn Much Through a 
Study of J. C. Penney Farm-Paper Advertising 


Kansas towns, each of which has a 
Penney store. The writer, who is 
better acquainted with Kansas than 
any other State and who has per- 
sonally visited at least twenty- 
seven of the cities listed, was 
amazed to note how thoroughly 
Penney is covering that common- 
wealth. Substantially every stra- 
tegic marketing point is repre- 
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sented. A safe estimate is that 
perhaps 90 per cent of the farmers 
in Kansas—and this, it must be 
remembered, is pre-eminently an 
agricultural State—are within a 
few hours’ drive of a Penney 
store. 

Thirty years ago, before the 
coming of the automobile and good 
roads, the farmer was willing to 
drive for an hour, or possibly two 
to get to market. His habits and 
inclinations are the same today. At 
that time, however, the drive meant 
going up to ten or twelve miles; 
today the same time on the road 
means going all the way from ten 
to fifty miles. This is why almost 
every farmer in Kansas is a poten- 
tial Penney customer. The adver- 
tisement suggests that “if you are 
not ina J. C. Penney town, ask us 
where you can get these greater 
values.” “ 

The farmer (or, in this case, his 
wife) is invited to write the com- 
pany in New York and get a free 
copy of “Our Store News.” The 
application is obvious. Anyone 
with sufficient background even to 
partially analyze merchandising 
trends can fill in the rest of the 
story for himself. 

2. Retailing is becoming more 
centralized, 

This is not a particularly happy 
thought for the country and small- 
town dealer, but there is nothing 
that can be said—truthfully—to 
cheer him up. The present eco- 
nomic set-up simply has no place 
for a considerable portion of the 
dealers in this classification who 
are trying to eke out a living by 
running stores—or in letting the 
stores run themselves, as is not un- 
commonly done. 

But why should the manufac- 
turer lie awake at night and worry 
over this?) A manufacturer, let us 
say, deals more or less satisfac- 
torily—generally less—with 200 re- 
tailers in a section where Penney 
stores are strong. If either he, or 
the inexorable force of economic 
development, cuts this list down to 
fifty, or even twenty, the survivors 
can be made able successfully to 
compete with Penney, Sears, Ward 
or any other chain. 

3. Advertisers should show more 
respect for their trade. 
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This Penney advertisement tells 
the farm women gay silks 
and rayons,; printed and plain, 
“that enable you to have a pretty 
afternoon gown for about $3.50.” 
Then an explanation of the low 
prices is given. Penney modestly 
admits that it buys dress silks and 
wash goods for more than 500,000 
women in 1,088 cities, and therefore 
is entitled “to very low prices on 
the highest grade of fabrics.” 

Respect here is shown to the 
customer in at least three direc- 
tions: The farm woman is credited 
with wanting “a pretty afternoon 
gown,” knowing what it is for and 
having time to wear it. She likes 
to be approached on the basis that 
she does not wear working clothes 
all the time and that she is not the 
slave to endless farm drudgery 
that some advertisements picture 
her as being. Further respect is 
shown her in the recognition that 
she knows something about mer- 
chandise and enough about the me- 
chanics of selling to question the 
worth of a low-priced article un- 
less the volume buying explanation 
is presented. 

Farm women these days can be 
talked to about merchandise in 
rather technical terms. They prob- 
ably know more about it than do 
the women in the cities, and these 
are not,so slow either. They read 
adver because, with them, 
marketing is a business. The mod- 
ern farm is a production plant, and 
the goods bought by the women 
are largely in the nature of sup- 
plies to keep the plant going. Buy- 
ing, then, is more of a business 
function with the farm woman 
than with the city woman. She 
should be approached in full 
recognition of this. Penney knows 
and practices the principle; the 
manufacturer should. 

4. Direct selling can be accom- 
plished through institutional ad- 
vertising. 

Most sizable organizations, re- 
gardless of whether they are sell- 
ing to the retail trade or to the 
consumer, recognize the value of 
stressing the institutional angle; 
but comparatively few seem to 
know just how it should be done. 
They tell of their greatness, either 
imagined or real; they present 
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do 
ad The General Merchandise Edition* of CHAIN 
m, STORE AGE is outstanding because of the 
on specialized and intensive coverage that it has 
* developed over a period of years in the 5¢— 
p- $1.00, Dry Goods and Department Store 
y- Chains. Paid subscribers insure thorough 
4 reader interest of all the influential head- 
he quarters and field executives, as well as the 
all store managers. The consistently large adver- 
. tising volume is indicative of the proved value 
of this Edition as a means of building in- 
4 creased sales in this tremendous Chain Store 
‘ trade group. 
1. * The General Merchandise Edition, recognized by its blue 
a cover, is but one of four Editions of CHAIN STORE AGE. 
of The others are: Grocery, Druggist and Administration. 
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photographs of their buildings and 
their officials. The may 
be imposing and the S$ easy 
to look at. But the pecoreat wig 
ducing effect upon the customer is 
negligible. They are no doubt 
honest in their belief that they are 
advertising to the trade but they 
are really advertising to them- 
selves. Why should a man spend 
money for space, farm paper or 
any other kind, to tell himself how 
important a place he has in the 
merchandising scheme? 

Penney, apparently not being 
able to find an affirmative answer 
to this question, makes its institu- 
tional presentation through a clever 
use of the sampling process. In 
this advertisement, we instance, it 
shows a few numbers of fresh cot- 
tons designed for porch frocks, 
children’s rompers and summer 
draperies. These are said to be 
fairly representative of a comipre- 
hensive line and the selling price 
is given as ranging from 33 cents 
to 49 cents a yard. A similar 
showing of silks is made. 

It would seem, studying all this, 
that the way to talk up the insti- 
tution is to give something near a 
definite and concrete idea of what 
rr 4 institution is and what it can 

0. 

Institutional advertising, the 
Penney organization believes, 
should be planned and executed 
wholly from a standpoint of what 
benefit the customer can get. Pre- 
senting pictures and talking about 
size leaves too much to the imagi- 
nation. A great plant may be ex- 
pected to perform more effectively 
than a smaller one, but the cus- 
tomer is not going to grasp this 
unless concrete examples are given. 
Sampling is a highly valuable part 
of institutional advertising. 

program of continuous 
values is better than spasmodic 
sales. 

One of life’s heaviest burdens 
for the manager of a manufac- 
turer’s or jobber’s service depart- 
ment is in trying to relieve retail- 
ers of the curse of the special sale. 
The merchandise manager of a 
good-sized Wisconsin department 
store took a notion that he wanted 
his store to have a reputation as 
headqua for house dresses of 
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low price and large value. Once a 
month he puts on a special sale at 
a reduced price. About all that he 
has accomplished up to date is that 
the women wait for ‘this sale; in 
between times the house dress busi- 
ness is practically nil. This is an 
example of what is going on in 
stores everywhere; and service 
managers who want intelligently to 
combat it can get some ideas, or at 
least some inspiration, from the 
Penney advertising. 

The title of the advertisement 
we are studying here, “Each 
Month—a Selected Value,” is in- 
triguing to women; the event is 
really a sale to them, without the 
bad effects that the usual sale has 
upon the store. Advertising of 
this kind gives out the impression 
—and an altogether .true one—that 
worth-while values are to be had 
in the store at all times. 

Penney, by this means, is build- 
ing up a country-wide reputation 
as a purveyor of dress fabrics, 
thus consistently carrying out the 
sampling idea. The unadvertised 
leader—the one women encounter 
when they visit the store—is the 
one that gives the best advertising 
to the seller. The most satisfac- 
tory profit is frequently found in 
the sale of goods that are not ad- 
vertised. The purpose of an ad- 
vertisement, if the writer may be 
permitted to use primer class defi- 
nitions here, is often to sell the 
institution rather than the goods 
advertised. If it sells only the 
special offerings it is a failure. 


A Mint Is Tapped 


Consotmpatep Asucrorr Hancock 
ompany, INc. 
CHIcaco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
May I take this , pemtunity to con- 


gratulate Printers’ Inx on the fine 
article appearing in the June 20 issue 
by Roger W. Babson? It is a veritable 
mint of brasstack facts, and coming 
from a man of Mr. Babson’s reputation 
for sound judgment and common sénse, 
it should be of the greatest help to the 
advertising profession as a whole. 
G. A. Btwnz. 


Allan Herrick, for several years ad- 
os manager < the United States 
tional B 3 Denver, Colo., has 
joined te urity-First National 
ank, Los Angeles, Calif., in a similar 
capacity. 
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Why More Than One Hundred Thousand Sportsmen 


Read FOREST AND STREAM 
Reason number four: 


Because of the close reader contact maintained by the Man- 
aging Editor, Donald Stillman. 

The managing editorship of an outdoor publication, read 
by a vast army of American sportsmen, calls for an intimate 
knowledge of outdoor conditions and modern developments 
and problems the country over. Mr. Stillman is constantly 
in the field and is liy at home whether fly casting on 
the Kennebago, bass fis hing on the Potomac, camping in the 
Taconics, or in pursuit of upland game with shotgun, rifle, 
or long bow. 


This knowledge of reader needs and interest is reflected in 
the contents of each issue of Forest and Stream. 










AND 


FoREs STREAM 


80 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Publisher 


W. J. DELANEY, Advertising Director 


In the West: F. E. M. Cole, Inc., 25 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
On the Coast: Hallett Cole, 122 East 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ooo 
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Sell New 
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York 





this way...” pyssoa 


¥ EVERAL years ago we de- 
S cided to place the Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes advertising 
schedule in the New York Herald 
Tribune. Later on we also placed the 
Pep Bran Flakes advertising cam- 
paign in the Herald Tribune. This 
was followed with Kellogg’s All-Bran 
and in 1928 by the Kaffee Hag Coffee 
campaign. Now we have included the 
Herald Tribune on our Rice Krispies 
list of newspapers. So, in 1929, the 
Herald Tribune will publish more 
Kellogg Company advertising than 
any other New York morning or 
evening newspaper. Needless to say, 
our experience with your newspaper 
has been highly profitable.” 


px Kllog 


Kellogg Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 





HY does this famous food 

manufacturer choose the 
Herald Tribune in New York as one 
of his most important advertising 
mediums? The answer is simply 
RESULTS, for sales went up when 
the Herald Tribune went to work. 
That is one reason why, in 1928, 
twenty-four food advertisers used the 
New York Herald Tribune exclusively 
in the morning field, including such 
leading food manufacturers as the 
makers of Sunshine Biscuits, Junket, 
Castle Health Bread and Salada Tea. 


What prompted these advertisers 
to select the New York Herald 
Tribune in the first place? For one 
thing, they discovered that the 
Herald Tribune was producing profit- 
able results for other ‘advertisers. 

















J 





18, 1920 
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They discovered, too, that the news- 
paper has much to attract women 
readers. For example: the Herald 
Tribune Institute—a modern test 
kitchen with an enormous following, 
an enviable quantity of department 
store advertising, news of the theatre, 
music, society’s activities, authentic 
fashions, books, things for the chil- 
dren and a human interesting quality 
that comes from intelligent editing 
and good taste. That is one reason 
why the advertisers’ dollars get 
RESULTS in the New York Herald 
Tribune, 


And why not? For today the 
Herald Tribune’s circulation is a giant 
metropolis composed of more families 
than busy Clevelanli or St. Louis or 
Pittsburgh. And in spite of its in- 
creasing audience the Herald 
Tribune’s circulation is ‘‘A City 
Without Slums.” Not that all sorts 
of all people don’t read it. They do, 
but it is significant that in the better 
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sections of city and suburbs Herald 
Tribune coverage is twenty times as 
great as it is in the lower class 
districts. 

Today’s story is one of RESULTS 
for food advertisers. Yester@lay, a 
suburban realtor wrote us that the 
Herald Tribune had sold almost a 
half a million dollars worth of houses 
for him. Results for an automobile in- 
surance company and a famous furrier ; 
results for a custom tailor and a 
jeweler; all tell the same story—a 
great, powerful newspaper, strong in 
the hearts of its readers and the in- 
vited guest in more than 320,000 
homes each weekday and in over 
430,000 each Sunday. 

Make the Herald Tribune your 
first newspaper in New York. If you 
read it you will understand why it 
produces exceptional RESULTS for 
its advertisers. 







‘| Herald Tribune 


NEW YORK 
Main Office 
225 West 40th Street 


DETROIT 
Woodward & Kelly 
Fine Arts Building 





SAN FRANCISCO 
Verree & Conklin 
681 Market Street 


Carroll 
931 Park Square Building 


CHICAGO 
Woodward & Kelly 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
udson Swan Kelly-Smith Company 
Atlantic Building 
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—said Owen D. Young 


at the momentous signing of the 
German Reparations Agree- 
ment — 


We may fairly claim for the 
plan that it reflects our best judg- 
ment of what the settlement ought to 
be, arrived at with the advice, not of 
the governments, but of the peoples, 
functioning through the press, 
which modern communications have 
made instantly effective in every 
interested country in the world.” 


Newspapers vitalize the mes- 
sages of men and merchandise. 


Newspapers se// more goods 
than any other advertising 
medium. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 





E. Katz. Special Advertising Agency 


Betablished 1388 


Publishers’ Representatives 


New York Atlanta Detroit 
Chicago Dallas San Francisco 
Kansas City 
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What Can Be 
Advertised on Monday 
Afternoon? 





Ex-Lax Manuractrurtnc Company 
Brooxtyn, “A 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: ‘ 

It is difficult to find any positive opin- 
ion as to the value of advertising on 
Monday afternoon, compared with after- 
noon advertising on other week days. 

We wonder whether you have any in- 
formation on this subject in your files. 

Ex-Lax Manuracturine Co., 
S. Matz. 

T is not possible to know just 
I when a customer makes up his 
mind to buy an article, or to know 
with exactitude what particular 
idea out of several most influenced 
the decision to buy. The best time 
to advertise is all the time, but that 
is not always possible. The next 
best thing to do is to advertise to 
the fullest and best extent possible, 
in the localities and mediums that 
will attract the most customers. 
This sounds simple, but it is really 
a bit complicated. 

We never heard that people 
neglect to read mewspapers on 
Monday, so why should they neglect 
to consider the advertising on that 
day? The fact is that it is hard to 
plumb the depths of a man’s mind. 
More sales are made to women 
than to men and who knows when 
the fickle sex will decide to shop? 

Ex-Lax is not a high-priced com- 
modity, like a piano. One doesn’t 
have to wait till pay day to buy it. 
The urge to buy is just as apt to 
come on Monday as on any other 
day.—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 





Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Sales Increase 


The Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Company, Minneapolis, reports 
sales for the six months ended June 
30, 1929, amounting to $2,042,831, com- 
pared with $1,349,808, for the corre- 
sponding peri in 1928. This repre 
sents a gain of 51.3 per cent. Sales 
for the three months ended June 30, 
1929, were $1,261,273, against $749,884 
for that quarter last year, a gain of 
68.2 per cent. 





New Account for Ayer 


Dietrich, Inc., Detroit, manufacturer 
of automobile bodies, has appointed N. 
W. Ast & Son, Inc., as advertising 
coun ° 
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Fire Underwriters’ Campaign 
to Be Extended 


The pr of educational advertis- 
ing in Gly pester rs conducted by 
= Nati n Xe = gy ag een 

rough Gale ietsch, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency of Chicago and New York, is. 
belng extended to include ten additional 
States. Schedules will start in August 
in Connecticut, Virginia, West hag mn 
Louisiana, Mississippi, = 
Minnesota, Washington and Oregon. 
Advertising will also be placed in the 
District of Columbia at that time. 

The second year’s campaign has al- 
ready begun in Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Alabama. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers is composed of 239 stock fire in- 
surance companies, the purpose of their 
campaign being better to acquaint the 
public with the constructive activities of 
these companies in reducing fire losses. 





Appointed by Manchester 


Publications 

Dwight N. Briggs, formerly assistant 
manager of the New York office of 
Office Appliances, Chicago, has been 
——- manager of the New York 
ofhce of the Pacific Stationer and Office 
Outfitter and the Western Clothier 
Hatter and Haberdasher, both units of 
the Manchester Publications, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Miss G. H. Applebaum, formerly with 
C. J. Nuttall, publishers’ representa- 
tive, New York, has joined the Pacific 
Goldsmith, San Francisco, a Manchester 
publication. She will represent that 
a in New York and vicinity, 
and the Providence and Attleboro dis 
trict of New England. 


A. Long, “Thank You” 
Lone ApvEerTIsING SERVICE 
San Jose, Calif., July 8, 1929., 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We just can’t help saying “Thank 
you” again for the very fine service you 
gave us on our air mail inquiry regard- 
ing the advertising of merged com- 
panies. 

_ Prrnters’ Inx and Printers’ Inx ser- 
vice are an indispensable part of our 
working routine. 





Atvin Lone, 


Joins St. Louis 
“Globe-Democrat” 


E, F. Peterman, formerly engaged in 
nse hl work at New York and 
Philadelphia, has joined the local ad- 
vertising staff of the St. Louis Globe- 

emocrat, B. . Prendergast, form- 
erly with the St. Louis Star, has joined 
the Globe-Democrat’s automotive adver- 
tising staff, 








Uniform Products Company 


Moves to New York 
The Uniform Products Company, Lan- 
caster, »,,manufacturer of tobacco 
powder, fertilizers, insecticides and fumi- 
has moved its offices to New York. 


gants, 
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Appoints Smith, Sturgis & 
Moore Agency 


Ronald Grose, Inc., New York, drap- 
ery and upholstery fabrics, has ap 
pointed Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, to di- 
rect its advertising account. Business 
papers will be used for the present. 


Robert Hanvey with Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet 


Robert Hanvey, for the last four 
years a member of the service depart- 
ment of the Chicago office of Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, Inc., has become 
assistant advertising manager of the 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company. 
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O. §. Clarke with 
Churchill-Hall Agency 


Ormonde S. Clarke, formerly adver- 
tising and circulation director of the 
Elite Styles Company, ‘New York, has 
been appointed head of the copy depart- 
ment i Churchill-Hall, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency of that city. He was, at 
one time, with the advertising staff of 
the New York Telegram. 


F. W. Ganschow Starts Own 


Distributing Service 
F. W. Ganschow, at one time with the 
Gold Dust Corporation, New York, has 
started his own business at Newark, 
N. J., as a selling agent and distributor 
for manufacturers. 








Company 


Chain-Store Sales for June 


June 
1929 


June 
1928 


%o 6 Months 
Inc., 1929 


5.3 


6 Months 
1928 


$135,808,268 $125,281,459 


F. W. Woolworth. ...$23,609,078 $22,401,399 
. 16,205,807 

9,192,248 
14,129,435 
11,834,133 
10,329,082 


21,859,613 
+ 18,097,822 
17,121,067 
12,571,795 
10,755,963 


Kroger Grocery ... 
pany Stores 
J. C. Penney 
S. S. Kresge 
American Stores 
National Tea 
W. rant 
MacMarr Stores ... 
S. H. Kress 
Walgreen Company. 
McCrory Stores 
Melville Shoe 
Daniel Reeves 
Interstate Dept. 

I aor ‘i: 

. J. Newberry .... 
Finds Company ... 
H. C. Bohack .... 
G. R. 

F. & x 
McLellan Stores 
Lerner Stores 
Schulte-United 
Metropolitan Stores. 
West. Auto Supply. . 
D. Pender Grocery.. 

. R. Thompson 

aldorf System 

Peoples Drug 
ha Tea 

eisner_ Bros. 

G. C. Murphy 
Am. Dept. Stores .. 
Mangel_ Stores 
Schiff Company .... 
I. Silver Bros. 
Dave 


2,492,221 
2,355,723 


498,252 


he sales of the J. B. Byars Company, the W. J. Lindsa 
J. N. McCracken Company, chain stores purchasd by the J. 
or the first time in the total sales report, both for the 
the Penney chain. 


early this year, included 
monthly and six months period, of 


2,229,445 
1,834,474 


1,149,291 
1,028,015 


34.8 
96.8 


95,262,228 
47,598,794 


140,632,675 
94,022,452 
83,124,806 
67,627,807 
70,726,749 
45,015,243 
26,871,117 
28,631,463 
28,772,649 
21,000,242 
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oolworth reports that of the June increase old stores contributed $139,907, 


a gain of 0.63 per cent in their sales; for the six months old 
sible 


stores were respor 


for $4,365,644 of total gain, or an improvement. of 3.53 per cent in business 


of old locations. 


Schulte-United reports 71 stores in operation at the end of June. 
Numser oF Stores 1n OPERATION 


Enp or June 
1929 1928 


451 


Enp or Jung 
1929 . 1928 
G. C. Murphy 
} R. Thompson 
eoples Drug 


Neisner 
z. 
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“REACHING THE BUYER IS HALF THE SALB’”’ 


vith the 
rk, has 
Vewark, 
tributor 


“What! Selected Circulation 
iis for only 5¢ a 1000?” 


Present Users 
—— wee she buyers, accustomed to pay- 


y ames ing $1.25 up per 1000, sometimes 
Bocden’s Milk wonder at “point-of-purchase color pages” 
Camel! Cigarettes for 10c a day. Average daily circulation of 
—— Criterion (3-sheet) Posters is 2000. 
D. Rubbe 
Dusted Cama Salt Economy is made still greater by selecting, 
a —— ~. ° for coverage, only those neighborhoods 
- orn Ss . 
somata: Shier wanted by the advertiser. No waste. 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
Kirkman’s Soap 
Old Dust Come No. 4 of a series, inviting attention to 
Puritan Malt twenty unique features of Criterion Na- 
ye om tional Neighborhood Posting. Criterion 
Sapolio Service, Graybar Building, New York City. 
Snowdrift 
. Tolley’s Cakes 
wit || Xedvsed | CRITERION SERVICE 
Wrigley’s Gum The Original and Only Uniform National 
139,907, Service of 3-Sheet “Neighborhood Posting” 
respon 
JuUSINESS 
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Carrerion Service, Gravsar Burtpinc, New York Crtr: 
Please send us the portfolio advertised in Printers’ Ink. 
Company Name 
Address 
Attention of 
Title. 
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Why 
the Voluntary. Chain 
Is with Us 





Tue Joun M. Given Company 
New Yor« 


Editor of Painters’ Inx: : 

A few months ago, you published a 
series of arti in Printers’ Inx 
MontHty, about the steps being taken 
by independent retailers to meet mod- 
ern chain store competition. The arti- 
cles concerned particularly the forma- 
tion of associations under the leader- 
~ of the wholesaler. . 

understand that you have reprints 
of these articles and would appreciate 
your sending me a set, with a statement 
of your charges for same. 
Kennetu M. Given. 
Homann, Tarcuer & Suetpon, Inc. 
New Yorx 


Editor of Painters’ Ink MontHLy: 

I should appreciate it if you would 
send me clippings of the series of arti- 
cles that have run in your eS 
on the “Future of the Voluntary Chain.” 
I don’t quite know whether this is the 
correct title, but I hope that you will 
be able to send me the articles I am 


referring to. 
W. Frank. 


HE series of articles referred 
to in the two letters printed 

above appeared in the February, 
March, April and May issues of 
Printers’ INK MONTHLY under 
various titles, the first of which 
was, “The Voluntary Chain—A 
New Force in Distribution.” 

These articles have supplied a 
real need. The whole question 
concerning the chain vs. the inde- 
pendent has been so clouded with 
wild guesses, invective and igno- 
rance that some attempt at clearing 
the atmosphere was to be wel- 
comed. Then, too, the new sys- 
tem whereby the independent is 
arming himself to combat the 
chain through amalgamation of 
his forces is one that, except in a 
general way, was little known. 

The authors of the articles have 
concerned themselves with all the 
aspects of this system under which 
the wholesalers and retailers are 
working out their salvation. What 
they have been doing is simply 
creating their own chain systems. 
* These systems have each been con- 
sidered separately by the authors 
and they fall under three general 
heads: 
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1. The voluntary chain created 
—— the initiative of the wholesaler. 

2. The voluntary chain that comes 
out of a co-operative buying organiza- 
tion of retailers. 

3. The voluntary chain which brings 
together into one en a group 
pA pear: as well as groups of re- 
tailers. 


Under each of these heads, after 
a general survey is made of its 
structure, several typical organiza- 
tions are explained—from cellar to 
garret. In other words, in ex- 
plaining how_a typical company 
operates, the authors consider the 
financial structure, relation of par- 
ent company to each retailer (and 
wholesaler, in some cases), terri- 
tory, competition, credits, rules for 
members, loyalty to the company, 
buying, merchandising, selling, ad- 
vertising (joint or individual), 
specialty salesmen, relations with 
manufacturers, private brand 
policy, etc. 

These few topical items will 
give some idea'of how thoroughly 
the subject was handled. 

The first three articles in the 
series considered, in order, the 
three types of voluntary chains 
named above. The fourth article 
was devoted to a summary of the 
three systems and an inquiry into 
the significance of the voluntary 
chain. In this article the authors 
maintained that the voluntary 
chain was having a widespread 
influence, not alone in its own 
field, but by its definite purpose and 
forcefulness was creating a great 
deal of attention in fields other 
than that of groceries. As a final 
summing up, the authors main- 
tained that the voluntary chain is 
hastening the day of simplification 
of relationship between the manu- 
facturer and the retailer. 

For those who wish clippings of 
these articles, only the last three 
are still available—the first having 
been exhausted. There is, of 
course, no charge for these clip- 
pings while they last.—[Ed. Print- 
ERS INK. 





Appoints Gardner Agency 


Stokely Bros. & Company, Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky., Stokely’s canned vegetables, 
has. appointed the Gardner Advertising 
Company, St. Louis, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 
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THERE ARE MANY 


REASONS WHY THE 

EVENING HERALD IS 

LOS ANGELES’ LEADING 

DAILY NEWSPAPER. 

YOU POSSIBLY ARE NOT 
INTERESTED IN ALL OF 

THESE REASONS, BUT YOU 
SHOULD KNOW THAT IT IS 

THE LEADING DAILY NEWS- 
PAPER—BOTH IN CIRCULATION 
AND IN VOLUME OF ADVERTISING— 
NOT ONLY IN LOS ANGELES, BUT IN 
THE ENTIRE WEST. 


AND FOR THIS~—WE THANK YOU. 


Our Representatives are 


HERBERT W. MOLONEY JOHN H. LEDERER 
342 Madison Ave. 1009 Hearst Bidg. 
New York Chicago 
JOHN H. LEDERER A. J. NORRIS. HILL 
5-117 General Motors Bidg. 610 Hearst Bidg. 
Detroit San Francisco 





——— 
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One of the 27 out of 36 advertising classifications 
in which The Press led any other Pittsburgh 
paper during the first five months of 1929. 


During the first five months of 1929 The Press 
published 142,058 lines* or 47.8% of all Men's 
Wear Advertising appearing in Pittsburgh 
papers. The other evening paper carried 
25.7%; the morning paper, 26.5%. 


The Press alone published .almost as much 
Men’s Wear Advertising as both other papers 
combined. 


An exclusive Press campaign accounts for 
this statement by an executive of a large Men’s 
Wear organization with stores in 28 large cities 
... ‘In no other city have we ever had the 
results The Press has given us.”’ (Name and 
letter upon request.) 


Make your advertising interesting news and 
it will attract sales compelling attention in 
The Press. The Press Habit of Producing Re- 
sults does the rest . . . and does it consistently 
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ket in which to work with 
the result producing facili- 
ties of The Press at the 
disposal of advertisers. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


A rich market...a 
sive market 





GOLDEN AREA 
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Quality 1s quality; 
and economy is economy; but in Glacier 
the two meet. This explains the popular- 
ity and practicality of Glacier Bond. 
In Direct Mail, where cost of mailing 
thousands is no less important than the 
effect of each individual piece, Glacier 
Bond meets a genuine need. Try it on 
your next circularizing. Excellent also 
for office forms. 


Glacier Bond 


4 Use envelopes to match your stationery y 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Weenah, Wisconsin 


Svcomss Bonp GLacrzn Bonp 


Otp Counct, Trew Bonp STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
Curertain Bowrp Check Names Reso_oTe LEDGER 
NEENAH Bonp the (DY PresTicp LEDGER 


Write fer complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers 
for testing purposes 
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The Business Man Needs No 
Apology 


They the Intelligentsia Try to Josh Him, He Seems to Be 
Muddling Through 


By Amos 


Tt man who has most recently 
annoyed me thanks the gods 
(always among intelligentsia. they 
are plural) that he is not a busi- 
ness man. He escaped from the 
ranks of the Babbitts by writing a 
novel about a highly sexed minister 
who went cuckoo, deserted a family 
and beat it for an island with a 
funny name where he could paint 
pictures. This man came to me 
last week to ask for a good broker. 
He had heard that Gold Dust was 
going up because it might merge 
with Standard Brands and every- 
body knew Morgan was back of 
that and was the management 
good? 

You can’t beat the nerve of these 
intelligentsia. They won't admit 
they are business men. Yet they 
are, very poor and incompetent 
ones as a rule it is true, but still 
business men. 

Any persén who sells the things 
he produces by the employment of 
time and effort, for coin of the 
realm is a business man. The one 
who annoys me has been writing 
articles attacking more competent 
business men than himself. His 
novel gave him a certain amount of 
notoriety and he is capitalizing it. 

He thinks the business men who 
sometimes sing Sweet Adeline at 
a Rotary luncheon are not only 
funny but pitiful. Such a business 
man is supposed to be familiar only 
with such things as bills of lading 
and cash discounts. He is very 
hard boiled. He is cruel, tricky 
and sly. He doesn’t have an idea 
of culture, the humanics, art or 
literature. He is simply a total 
loss to this other business man who 
hears that a certain stock will go 
higher because its management is 

This man and his type attack not 
only the business man as a neces- 
sary evil, but they take a snooty 
attitude toward everything that the 


Bradbury 


business man likes. Any play 
which contains one or two tunes 
which can be whistled bv the audi- 
ence as it goes home is commercial 
hokum. A book with some action 
and excitement in it is necessarily 
beneath contempt. 

To belong at all in the circles 
which poke all the fun at the men 
who keep the wheels of industry 
turning, one must rave about the 
sort of plays which make the audi- 
ence feel it has had a ringside seat 
in an asylum for the abnormal and 
subnormal, or about a book with 
300 pages of introversion. 

The curious thing about these 
intelligentsia is not only the fact 
that they want to know about good 
management when their own busi- 
ness has been slightly successful, 
but that the very words they use 
and the meetings they attend have 
all the trimmings of the things they 
condemn about business meetings. 

They can’t write an article, make 
a speech or talk at a luncheon table 
without the use of the same trick 
words. They must sneer at Eddie 
Guest, at Main Street, at “ser- 
vice,” and every old-fashioned 
virtue and asset. They overwork 
their shibboleths more than . any 
business man ever overworked the 
word “service” which amuses them 
so much. 

The business man takes it all 
rather good naturedly. Perhaps he 
knows he has a good case for him- 
self. Perhaps he is too busy trying 
to do a good management job to 
argue with the modern court jest- 
ers who harry him so hard. His 
dignified silence is probably the best 
course. But I can’t help comment- 
ing upon the fact that these unsuc- 
cessful business men who write, 
don’t know what they are writing 
about. They don’t dig hard enough 
for their facts. They get their in- 
formation second-hand. They feel 
no obligation to verify their state- 
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ments. It is all so easy and it 
brings in the money. In the first 
place the modern business man is 
not hard boiled. As a writer on 
the subject said, “Like boys playing 
at being buccaneers the business 
man resents any intimation that he 
is not hard boiled. He likes to 
think of himself running the Jolly 
Roger at the masthead.” He thus 
lays himself open to playing a part 
but certainly the intelligentsia can 
have the same charge made against 
them. But in the case of the busi- 
ness man it is a normal attitude. 

A man I know who liked to be 
considered hard boiled, when found 
tearing up a contract that was 
going to put a man selling to him 
in a bad hole, said he was doing 
it merely because it was good busi- 
ness. Another hard boiled business 
man I came in contact with recently 
showed a rival manufacturer all the 
intricate processes of his own lab- 
oratory because he said the better 
everyone built the product the 
better it would be for the whole 
business he was a part of. The 
president of another big company 
recently instructed all his salesmen 
to boost the product made by three 
other manufacturers in the same 
line on the basis that those three, 
as well as himself, made a good 
product, and that the gyp manufac- 
turers in the business were actually 
hurting babies for whom his prod- 
uct and the others were intended. 

Any one of these men and a 
score of others that could be men- 
tioned to prove the same fact, 
would be insulted if they were 
accused of being sentimental. But 
in every line of business the pro- 
gressive manufacturer of the mo- 
ment is as unlike the picture drawn 
of him by the intelligentsia as could 
possibly be imagined. So far as 
they are concerned business might 
still be in the early 1890’s. They 
are writing about men chained to 
machines, about the monotony of 
the daily task and the master who 
is squeezing all the work possible 
out of his employees, giving them 
no real value in return. And yet, 
even Stuart Chase, one of the 
former arch-critics of business, in 
his recent book has much to say 
on the other side. He points out 
that modern management in its 
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more intelligent use of machinery 
has raised modern living standards 
to a level never thought possible. 

The modern writers on business 
who have such a good time making 
fun about it haven’t yet discovered 
one of the greatest discoveries of 
the last ten years, modern manage- 
ment. 

Merle Thorpe writing on this 
subject in Nation’s Business says, 
“Perhaps the most significant dis- 
covery in the present day is the 
discovery of management by the 
public and by itself. Scrutiny is 
more and more directed to an ap- 
praisal of leaders. Not so long 
ago the balance sheet was enough. 
But today, into the scales go also 
the human assets—the integrity, the 
skill, the steadiness, the resource- 
fulness of men in meeting and in- 
terpreting changes in our living and 
thinking.” 

The difference between the old 
type of management which the in- 
telligentsia is writing about and the 
modern type is well summed up by 
the same editor when he says: 

“Consider the crisp offer made 
by Sidney Z. Mitchell to Sir George 
Armstrong. ‘I will guarantee you 
to go to London and cut your price 
of power one-half if you will let 
me combine your distribution facili- 
ties,’ said Mr. Mitchell. ‘Oh,’ re- 
sponded Sir George, ‘that could not 
be done because there are old em- 
ployees who cannot be turned off in 
any consolidation.’ Said Mr. Mit- 
chell: ‘Tell me your finest country 
club, and I will buy it and put all 
of these people there, and hire a 
thousand lackeys to serve them; I 
will have golf and billiards and 
everything else. Then, I will give 
them the best time they ever had 
for the rest of their lives, and still 
save you money.’ 

“The bold enthusiasm of the 
statement is characteristic of a new 
race of executives, who feel no 
loyalty to the old order.” 

But even the old order and its 
ideas haven’t worked out so badly. 
The late Elbert H. Gary was never 
thought of as a progressive leader. 
How the writers of a few years 
ago liked to take a crack at him. 
He was called reactionary, bourbon 
and all the trick names of the 
period. Especially did the stock 
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Keep This Audience In Mind 


You can reach 350,000 quality subscribers at a ridiculously low cost 


PPROPRIATIONS are ine- 
lastic. They have a definite 
goal in results to achieve and 
must be spent accordingly. 
Hence, the era of close figuring, 
of shrewd planning, of cautious 
commitments. Economy in 
space buying is becoming as 
much a factor as economy in 
manufacture. 

And this applies to class cir- 
culation—for there are all types 
of class circulation and all man- 
ner of prices. But for guaranteed 
class circulation of quantity at 
an amazingly low cost The Qual- 
ity Three offers you a bargain 
that excels. 

You get 350,000 net paid sub- 
scribers. And all you pay is $3.36 
per page per thousand. This is 
less, much less in most in- 
stances, than you 
would pay in any 
other class medium 
for the same class 
of circulation. 

You reach this 
audience, com- 
posed of both men 
and women, in 
media that are not 


The 


QUALITY 
THREE 


597 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


only looked at but read. These 
subscribers read with keen, crit- 
ical interest and discuss what 
they read. In their respective 
communities they form a key 
group of leaders. They represent 
that fast-growing nucleus of 
Americans who refuse to cling to 
outworn ideas and moth-eaten 
traditions. Rather, they are 
making a sincere effort to adjust 
themselves mentally to our 
changing background and con- 
ditions. 

Such an audience has influ- 
ence and buying power. More- 
over, it is open to conviction. 
Your advertisements receive the 
same intelligent consideration 
as the editorial contents. 

So when planning your appro- 
priation to get the most for your 
money, keep this 
audience in mind. 
Visualize its size, 
its influence, its 
wealth, its mental 
awareness, its mo- 
dernity. And, above 
all, remember its 
low cost: $3.36 per 
page per thousand. 





83.36 per pare per 1000 will stand rigid comparison with any other class magazine or groun of macazines 





DEDICATED TO CREATING A MODERN MENTAL BACKGROUND 





30 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





617 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 


Russ Bidg., San Francisco 
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ownership scheme which was in- 
augurated in the steel company 
under his regime come in for ridi- 
cule. It was pointed out that very 
often an employee was sold stock 
at a price higher than it could have 
been secured in the open market a 
few months later. It was called 
“bunking the worker” and no single 
plan ever came in for quite so 
much criticism at the time when 
the eight-hour day was being 
fought out in the steel industry. 
This year is the twenty-seventh 
year during which the Steel Corpo- 
ration has offered stock to its em- 
ployees under this old subscription 
plan. When the plan was inaugu- 
rated the offer was limited to pre- 
ferred stock for the first seven 
years. Assume that a worker had 
subscribed for five shares of pre- 
ferred during those seven years and 
then changed his purchases to com- 
mon stock when it was offered him. 
He would have acquired thirty-five 
shares of preferred and 115 shares 
of common stock by 1927. In that 
year he would have come in on the 
40 per cent stock dividend which 
increased his common shares to 161. 
In 1928 and 1929 ten more shares 
added would bring his total hold- 
ings to 171 shares. Under the re- 
cent plan stockholders were given 
the right to subscribe to additional 
shares of common at 140 in the 
ratio of one to seven being held. 
Our subscriber could thus by the 
investment of. $3,500 increase his 
stock holdings to 195 shares worth 
approximately $39,000 at the pres- 
ent market. Besides that he would 
still have his original thirty-five 
shares of preferred worth $5,000, 
or $44,000 in all. 

All the smart writers of the time 
told the employees that the plan 
was a gold brick but from 1917 on 
dividends alone have been enough 
to take care of later purchases 
without any more money from the 
individual’s bank account, not in- 
cluding the $3,500 which would 
have been needed to take up the 
rights. Thus the payment from his 
wages to the year 1917 of $6,000 
and the extra $3,500 gave the em- 
ployee for less than $10,000, stock 
worth $44,000. Not so bad for a 
company long pilloried as one of 
the most reactionary in the country. 
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What a lot of sarcasm the in- 
telligentsia of 1925 threw at the 
company when the stock was of- 
fered at $125, within two points of 
that year’s high. 

Even in 1928 the offering price 
was 145 and the stock later dropped 
to a low of 132%. More sarcasm 
from the intelligentsia. And now 
one of them wants the management 
of Gold Dust to work hard so that 
he can increase the few hundred 
dollars royalties his attack on busi- 
ness brought him as a year’s profit. 

The figures on the U. S. Steel 
plan are far lower than those for 
twenty other companies which 
might have been selected as an ex- 
ample of how hard boiled business 
men, who never made any noise 
about uplift or told how they put 
the plan in effect to improve the 
conditions of the working classes, 
have made workers wealthy. 

But the bright boys who get paid 
to sneer mustn’t pay attention to 
these facts nor to the efforts of 
countless men quietly working in 
laboratories to eliminate waste and 
fatigue and turn out products of 
comfort and convenience. 

Madam Curie, who knows, has 

stated that nowhere in the world 
is there so much pure and profit- 
less scientific research carried on 
as in the factories of the United 
States. And nowhere, she might 
have added, is all business more bit- 
terly attacked by the intelligentsia 
who haven’t the ability to discover 
the real facts. 
* The modern American business 
man owes no writer or class any 
apology for giving his energies and 
his creative ability to business. 

He is not perfect. He sometimes 
takes himself too seriously. He 
sometimes becomes pompous. 

But by and large the modern 
business man is offering a real con- 
tribution to civilization. He chooses, 
more often than his critics, to sacri- 
fice money rather than discard a 
principle. 

And so if he wants to sing a 
song at luncheon, let him sing. 

His roundelays are more sincerc 
and more cheerful than the dirges 
and croakings offered by those other 
less successful, less creative busi- 
ness men who write in ignorance 
of things they don’t understand. 
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100% Coverage of Banks! 
68,105 Net Circulation! 
91% Executive Circulation! 


A Rate of Only $4.33 Per 
Thousand Readers! 


Reader Interest! Prestige! 


Can any publication offer 
greater advantages than 
these, which are assured 
to the advertiser in The 
Burroughs Clearing House? 


Write for further particulars to 


NORMAN V. FARRELL STUART HAMILTON 
One Park Ave. Bldg. 222 W. Adams 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


F. E. QUISH 
6071 Second Blvd., DETROIT 


@he Burroughs 


Clearing House 


Second Blvd. at Burroughs Ave., Detroit 
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The 0-K Market is C 

Cineinnati’s Actual ) 

Trading Territory T 
*116 Cincinnati f 
Wholesalers and 
Retailers ' 
Say “0-K” 

Post Cireulation in 
The 0-K Market 
Exeeeds 161.000 


*Details of the O-K MARKET, as defined by Cin- 
cinnati’s leading busi h are given in 
new Post booklet. Write for your copy. 
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OHIO 


CINCINNATI KENTUCKY 
INDIANA 


Cincinnati is the dominant commercial center of 
Southern Ohio, North-Central Kentucky and 
Southeastern Indiana. Cincinnati is headquarters 
of one of the richest trading areas in the United 
States. 


Cincinnati’s actual trading area as defined by lead- 
ing wholesalers and retailers is known as the O-K 
MARKET—Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana. 


The population of the O-K MARKET is nearly 
one and one half millions—a profitable market 
for national advertisers. 


THE CINCINNATI DOST 


No other Cincinnati newspaper can match The 
Post’s circulation in the O-K MARKET—their 
rates are higher. 


The Post’s total circulation (197,151 A.B.C.) is 
greater by thousands than any other Cincinnati 
newspaper, daily or Sunday. 


Post O-K circulation is purchasable at a rate lower 
than that of total. 
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Tooled-Out Whites Improve Many 
Illustrations 


A Mechanical Process That Fires a Plate with New Animation of 
Atmospheric Interest When Wisely Applied 


By W. Livingston Larned 


“T HERE is an art in knowing 
just when to “tool out” whites, 
on the plate, in a straight halftone. 
Apparently, some do not appreciate 
the possibilities of the idea, for we 
see sO many engravings which 
would profit immeasurably by this 
extra last-minute touch. 


It is expedient to look the origi- 
nal illustration over quite carefully 
and decide, before it is too late, if 
tooling will improve the result. It 
may not call for such treatment at 
all. Then again, a little tooling 
will literally transform it. 





Naturally, the engraver 
will not do it if he is not 
specifically directed. The 
cost is likely to be extra, 
for one thing, and he ex- 
pects official authority. Then 
again, the artist may not 
care to have white areas 
dug out arbitrarily by one 
who may not understand all 
the subtleties of the illus- 
tration and the basic 
thoughts the artist had in 
mind when he arranged the 
distribution of lights and 
shadows. 

It is a measure which 
should not be done in a 
haphazard way. The artist, 
as a rule, is the one who 
should decide the matter. 
He is in a position to know 
where such brilliant whites 
will accomplish the most 
for the composition. But 
there are artists who do not 
themselves understand this 
engraving process or may 











not think of it when the 
illustration is being made. 


“Tooling Out” the Illustration of Sheets and Pil- 


Confusion may occur due . ow Cases Achieves the Snowy Whiteness These 


to the fact that in the 

original painting or photo- 

graph a few actual whites may be 
included. Then, with no one to get 
down to the finer elements and nice- 
ties of engraving, the job goes 
through and the screen covers the 
entire surface of the plate. True, 
the portions which are white on the 
original design will be fairly sharp, 
but not to be compared with tool- 
ing out. Nothing can take the place 
of white paper for vivid contrast. 
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Products Demand 


Better still, say to the artist: 
“Have you any suggestions to make 
as to how this drawing should be 
engraved? Do you wish certain 
parts tooled out white? If so, 
= designate them on the tissue 

ap.” 

There is another plan, equally ef- 
ficacious, and that is to have a flat 
proof sent to the artist before 
blocking. On this proof the artist 
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can paint in his whites with a brush 
and Chinese white. It is particularly 
desirable where the tooling is rather 
fine and widely distributed in little 
places. 

The advantages of tooled whites 
must be apparent. They elaborate 
and concentrate attention upon some 
specific part of a picture. They 
provide contrast, animating any il- 
lustration, when it might otherwise 
be dull and lack-lustre. They make 
a really white object look that way, 
unmistakably. 

Suppose you have a composition, 
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no extra refinements, such as tool- 
ing, will be forthcoming. 

In case it is not easy to decide, 
in the earlier stages, even with the 
original drawing before one, where 
tooling of whites will do the most 
good, it is recommended that the 
flat proof system is an excellent 
idea. Two or three of these proofs 
can be supplied and as many of 
them touched up with areas of 
white until a satisfactory effect is 
secured. 

Armed with this guide, no en- 
graver can go wrong. It is an in- 


A Barreled Sunlight Advertisement Tooled Out to Show a Wide Surface of 
Glistening White 


in wash, featuring white sheets and 
pillow cases. The artist will leave 
these portions white in his paint- 
ing, but when the screen covers 
them much of the desired effect is 
lost. For even the most delicate 
screen texture has a grayish tone. 
It-is in no sense pure white. On the 
other hand, if the engraver tools 
out the whites, they radiate light 
and a luminous quality. 

Or perhaps the advertisement 
talks about writing paper, white 
paint and walls covered with it, a 
flash of sunshine, the glint on flow- 
ing waters. In each instance, it is 
the wish of the artist or the photog- 
rapher to duplicate the strong con- 
trasts in the originals. But if 
specific instructions are not given, 
at the time the plates are ordered, 


teresting process, by the way, re- 
quiring considerable skill, for the 
metal must be cut away with 
special instruments. I am not dis- 
cussing in this the highlight half 
tones, where the original is repro- 
duced in absolute facsimile, detail 
for detail. 

In passing, it might be mentioned, 
that whites tooled out in some color 
plates are a tremendous advantage. 
Take a tire for example, done in 
natural tones. A small amount of 
highlight tooling provides shimmer 
and sheen and contour and a glis- 
tening appearance which no artist 
can possibly inject into his original. 
It is interesting to take some color 
design clipped from a magazine 
and supply such highlights when 
they are lacking. At once you ob- 
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REALTORS- 





“The Journal 

is read by a type 

of reader who is in 

an unusual position to aid 

us in selling a nationally known 

product. The inquiries we have re 

ceived are unusually fruitful from a_busi- 

ness standpoint.”,"—-CHAMBERLIN METAL 
WEATHERSTRIP CoO. 
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"Homebuilders 
Real estate operators are building most of our 
homes and apartments for sale to the public. 

















They have organized residential building on a busi- 
ness basis. Tite scale projects involving mass 
production and modern merchandising methods 
are the result. 


To carry out these large operations involving pro- 
moting, financing, building and selling, requires 
training in the real estate business. Realtors have 
had this necessary training. They are executives 
with sales and merchandising experience. 


The educational and business reading demands of 
Realtors are supplied in their magazine, the 
National Real Estate Journal—the merchandisin 
paper of the building world. Proof of this is faint 
in the high percentage of subscription renewals 
(73% A.B.C.) for this ‘$5.00 a year paper and in the 
success the leading makers of building material 
have found in its advertising pages for the last 
eight years. 


To sell Realtors— America’s Homebuilders, use 
their publication and its specific sales plans for this 


field. 


NATIONAL 
aly REAL ESTATE 
JOURNAL 


Porter-BepE-LANGTRY CorPORATION, PUBLISHERS 
139 N. Clark Street Chicago, IIl. 
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serve what an unbelievable differ- 
ence it makes. 

Color drawings, of interiors, 
where white walls are pictured, 
white kitchen cabinets, white re- 
frigerators, gain by the tooling if 
it is not overdone. But it must be 
done artistically, or the picture may 
seem to have been brutally multi- 
lated in the making of the plates. 
Too violent contrasts, abruptly in- 
troduced, disturb the artist’s en- 
semble, and this is especially true 
of color subjects. 

If you have a white shirt to ad- 
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wanted. The entire composition is 
electrified. 

Some very interesting effects are 
brought about, after plates have 
been made. The other day I saw 
two proofs from the same original 
painting. It happened to be a large 
and tempting cocoanut-covered cake 
and was to be run three columns 
wide in newspapers. Proof num- 
ber one was indifferent as to con- 
trast. No tooling of any kind had 
been done. The cake was gray, 
colorless, lacking in the proper ap- 
petite appeal. It did not any too 








Small White Areas Contrast with the Smooth Gray Road in This Tarvia 
Advertisement 


vertise—a man’s dress shirt—and 
your photograph has been taken 
under the most modern conditions, 
with special lights, the negative will 
nevertheless disclose a faint tint 
over portions which by every man- 
ner of reasoning should be pure 
white. If the engraver does not 
tool these whites out on the plate, 
that screen tone will be always in 
evidence. 

Tooling puts the glow of life into 
anything which boasts such qual- 
ities, such as metal parts, radiating 
light, gems, any polished surface. 
A wash drawing is made of a type- 
writer and a sheet of paper pro- 
jects from the roller. This sheet 
should be tooled out white, in part 
at least, if satisfactory contrast is 


closely resemble a cocoanut cake. 

The second proof disclosed what 
might be considered an art miracle. 
The engraver had tooled ont the 
tiniest particles of top cocoanut as 
pure white and the contrasts really 
ga they were so animated with 
life 

If you see a halftone and it ap- 
pears colorless, inanimate, gray and 
dismal, you can be certain that tool- 
ing is needed. The all-over screen 
is responsible for this monotony of 
tone. 

The makers of Barreled Sun- 
light have been running full pages 
in magazines and the prime point 
of the campaign is to stress that 
glittering white surface in each 
composition as it looks after its coat 
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of paint: Hands are pictured with 
cleaning rags or with brushes, 
against these surfaces. A door, a 
window sill, a section of casement 
may be featured in close-ups, sur- 
rounded by futuristic splashes of 
dark gray and an occasional black. 

The advertiser has been wise 
enough to tool the whites out on 
the plates and, as a Consequence, 
the effect is surprising in its vivid 
brilliancy. Here is “white” in the 
truest sense of the word. The 
screen, if allowed to run over the 
surface, would have nullified the 
plate 30 per cent at least. It is 
not necessary merely to chop out 
large hunks of white in a halftone; 
the engraver can do _lace-like 
“stunts,” intricate patterns, dots, 
pin-points of light. 

In some plates, rouletting is done, 
which means a species of stippling 
of white. One study of a bride in 
her white raiment required five 
hours of hand tooling to produce 
just the desired effect. 

One thing you can be certain of : 
Where tooling occurs that portion 
of the illustration will attract the 
eye first, as light and contrast al- 
ways do. The tooling is of tre- 
mendous value in the clarifying of 
highlights, whatever the object 
may be. And this applies to figure 
work, to faces. A little tooling out 
of whites on a chin, on the tip of 
the nose, or down one side of a 
cheek, may improve a plate beyond 
~ reckoning. 

ecause the contrast is so sharp, 
so positively defined, the necessity 
is great to have the work executed 
artistically. That is where the ar- 
tist comes in. He knows precisely 
where to inject these highlights and 
will not permit them to be too ob- 
trusive. 

Some adverttising campaigns in 
newspapers, where the very char- 
acter of the stock tends to cloud 
the delicate screen, prove the ad- 
vantages of tooling. There was 
the series of a dentifrice, with teeth 
cut out pure white. And how they 
did shine and glisten! The screen 
would have made them look dull in 
tone, 

In another equally effective series 
for newspaper use, this one for col- 
lars, square halftones featured tool- 
ing product only - and 
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gave its clean, penetrating contrast. 

A third newspaper series fea- 
tured wax, as used for sealing jelly 
jars. Many experiments were made 
with halftones, but it was not until 
the wax sections were tooled out 
white that everyone agreed the ulti- 
mate in illustration had been at- 
tained. It was wax now, to be sure. 

Almost all halftone plates gain 
by tooling, although some require 
far more than others. An ex- 
amination of a dozen magazines 
recently disclosed that less than 3 
per cent of the illustrations took 
complete advantage of tooling. And 
they would have been far better 
illustrations had this extra pre- 
caution been taken. 

In the newspaper field, this proc- 
ess is of peculiar advantage and 
has saved more than one series of 
illustrations from mediocre repro- 
duction. The white areas, inci- 
dentally, serve as a species of safe- 
guard foil for surrounding detail. 


Prompt Compliance 


Tue Key Apvertistnc Co. 
Crnctnnatt, O., Jury 11, 1929. 
Editor of Patnrers’ InxK: 

We want to thank you for so promptly 
complying with our request to send us 
a list of articles. 

Your exceptional service along this 
line alone is worth many times the sub- 
scription price. 

Samvuet GLvuecx. 


Joins Cambridge, Mass., 
Advertising Firm 


William A. Bodfish, formerly Barce- 
lona representative of the Walter 
Thompson Company, Inc., -New York, 
has joined The University Staff, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., advertising and sales 
counselors. 


C. W. Hollendale with Irwin 
H. Henoch Company 


C. W. Hollendale, formerly in charge 
of production of the Shuman-Haws 
Advertising Company, Chi , has 
oined the sales staff of The Irwin H. 
fenoch Company, advertising illustra- 
tions, of that city. 


D. W. Stotter Advanced by 
Dearborn Agency 


David Warke Stotter, for the last year 
manager of the copy department and 
art director of the Dearborn Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, has elected a di- 
vice- 


rector of the company 
in charge of copy and art. 
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4d How a Business Paper Won}! 


Interpreted in the 


17.76 Per Cent 
of American 
Steel Output 
Is Converted 
Into Automo- 
tive Vehicles 
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Authority in Its Industry } 


Light of Stel— 


ORE than 6,000,000 tons of. finished rolled steel 
M are needed yearly to build automobiles, trucks and 

tractors in this country. From the viewpoint of 
materials, markets and manufacture the automotive - 


Acme and steel industries have much in common. Steel pro- 
utput ducers are vitally concerned with automobile production, 
verted affecting the outlet and prices for steel; automobile 
itomo- manufacturers are interested in steel production and 
ehicles demands, for the influence these factors have on prices. 


Midway between producers of material and builders of 
vehicles are thousands of manufacturers of parts and 
accessories, watching for indications of increasing or 
diminishing activity and other changes affecting their 
operations. They also are attentive to the iron and 
steel and nonferrous metal markets to detect advance 
signs of changing prices, stocks and deliveries. 

The interests of these groups merge in the pages of 
Tron Trade Review. Market information is thorough, 
timely and authoritative. Iron and steel and automotive 
production and operating statistics are published regu- 
larly, and interpreted in relation to one another. The 
news coverage of the automotive field as it affects iron 
and steel and nonferrous metals is complete. “Mirrors 
of Motordom,” a two-page department published every 
two weeks, tells the steel manufacturers and the makers 
of parts and accessories what they want to know. This 
service in its entirety is unrivaled—and is another 
reason why Iron Trade Review is a leader in the metal- 
working industry. 


IRON TRADE 


REVIEW 
A Penton Publication 
Penton Building Cleveland, Ohio 


The Penton Press—Printers of newspapers, business papers, 
national magazines, books, catalogs, etc. 


Member, A. B. C., A. B. P., N. P. A. 





Four A’s Takes a Stand on 
Testimonials 


Views Abuse of Testimonials as Outgrowth of Insincerity in Advertising 


Ais its quarterly meeting on July 

at New York, the executive 
board of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies approved 
the issuing of the following state- 
ment prepared by its Ex-Presi- 
dents’ Committee after an inquiry 
into testimonial advertising : 

1. We do not believe that abuse 
of testimonials is a separate or 
unique evil in advertising. It is 
part of a larger one, insincerity, 
which flares up in one form and 
then another from time to time, and 
tends to misrepresent the great 
body of sound advertising. 

2. Essentially, advertising is re- 
liable and true. The present agita- 
tion against untrue testimonials is 
evidence of it. After all, this 
abuse of testimonial copy is merely 
a ripple on the forward-moving tide 
of sound advertising, and should be 
discouraged because it is not repre- 
sentative and makes a dispropor- 
tionate impression upon the public 
mind. 

3. We do not believe that coer- 
cion is the way to correct such 
abuses, except in flagrant cases, and 
as a last resort. We advocate 
rather an impartial analysis of 
them and exerting an educational 
influence toward improvement. 

4. We deplore the insincere tes- 
timonial as a breach of good faith. 
It violates public confidence. It 
undermines lief in advertising 
and should be eliminated. 

By “insincere” is meant any tes- 
timonial, whether voluntary or 
sought, which does not reflect the 
true opinion of the testifier, or con- 
cerns a product which he does not 
use or enjoy. 

5. We believe that making a 
practice of paying for testimonials 
is an unfortunate development in 
advertising. A “paid for” testimo- 
nial may be sincere and hence not 
unethical. But it commercializes 
what has long been held in personal, 
social and business relations to be 
an act of good-will. It strikes at 


the very heart of belief in testimony, 
which should be without bias or 
suspicion of bias. 

6. We believe that the sought tes- 
timonial if it is competent and sin- 
cere is above criticism. 

7. Individual agencies, publish- 
ers and advertisers are severely 
handicapped by competition in liv- 
ing up to ideals we all desire to 
see enforced. It takes concerted 
sentiment to maintain them. It 
therefore seems desirable that the 
organized bodies of advertising and 
of publishing give the question of 
insincere appeal serious thought and 
between them build up and apply 
sound standards. 


Sugar Account to Wm. H. 
Rankin Agency 


The Spreckels Sugar Corporation, 
pm ay | formed at New York to take 
over the Federal nv" & Refining Com- 
pany, Yonkers, has appointed 
the Wm. H. Rankin Compan to ie, 
its advertising account. Hewepe 
business papers and outdoor edverteing 
will be used. 


M. H. Weyrauch, Publisher, 
New York “Evening Graphic” 


Martin H. Weyrauch, business man- 
ager of the New York Evening Graphic, 
has been appointed potticter. following 
the resignation of Emile Gauvreau as 
sitter and _ publisher. William  T. 
editor, will take 
over complete charge of the editorial 
department. 


W. L. Ettinger, Jr., with New 
York “Herald Tribune” 


William L, Ettinger, Jr., formerly ad- 
vertising manager with “The Outlook, 
New York, has joined the advertising 
sales staff of the New York Herald 
Tribune. .He previously had been an 
account executive of the Frank Presbrey 
Company, New York advertising agency. 


L. J. nae Joins “College 


Humor” 
Clark, me in the 
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@, Do not let this era 
of mincing “elegance” 
gag the eternal truth 
that the master of the 
eye is the ruler of the 
mind. Our unwavering 
typographic objective 
for advertisers is to 


be seen, not scenery. 





rederic nelson 


PHILLIPS 


228 East 45th Street, New York City 
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¢¢ Our principles, completely expressed, 
as I see them—and they apply to every 
other business as much as they doto that 
of General Motors — are: Get the facts; 
recognize the equities of all concerned; 
realize the necessity of doing a better job 
every day; an open mind and hard work. 99 


Cap 2 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr., President 
















IRST among the principles on which the 
vast structure that is General Motors rests is 
—get the facts. The General Motors Proving 






Ground is one way of getting the facts—mechan- 





ical facts. Its great Research Laboratories are 






another. 










General Motors believes also in getting the facts 
regarding merchandising. For this purpose its 





executives use the Printers’ Ink Publications as 





part of their Merchandising Proving Ground. 





The General Motors organization, including all 






subsidiaries, subscribes to 51 copies of Printers’ 
Ink and 47 copies of Printers’ Ink Monthly. 






Would it be immodest were we to venture the 
prediction that these subscriptions are likely to 







be even more valuable to General Motors in the 










“BRIEF VISITS WITH FAMOUS MERCHANDISERS” — Number 15 of a series 
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future than perhaps they have been in the past? 
We base this prophecy on a talk delivered this 
year by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of Gen- 
eral Motors, in which he said: 


“I believe there is a growing recognition j 
99 of what can be accomplished by the ap- 

plication of scientific principles in dis- 

tribution and that this is bound to lead, 

during the next few years, to develop- 

ments which are likely to revolutionize 

our present methods of distribution.” 


sident 





And that brings up another point: General 
Motors has consistently followed the policy of 
not only getting the facts but of permitting the 
business world to share its discoveries. Its chief 
executives have furnished Printers’ Ink with 
information used in more than 100 articles* 
published during the last ten years. These same 
executives may be counted upon to tell what 
General Motors is doing to bring about the 
revolution in distributive methods of which Mr. 
Sloan spoke. 


General Motors—“A car for every purse and purpose.” 
PRINTERS’ INK—“Our readers are our contributors.” 


Printers’ Ink Publications 








f a series B® & This list of articles, covering a wide range of merchandising subjects, will be sent om request 
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Guy P. Gannett Buys 
“Kennebec Journal” 


PE controlling interest to the Kenne. 

Journal wile, Ken 9 

bee the Augusta, e., Kennebe © Jour- 
nal has been sold to Gannett, 
— of the 7 WA P publishing 

ompany, at Portland, Me. Leigh D. 
Flynt, treasurer and assistant man. 
ager of the Journal company, becomes 
president. 

r. Gannett owns four oy news- 
pers in Maine: the Portland Express, 
ortland Press-Herald, Waterville Sen- 

tinel and Portland Sunday Telegram. 
He also controls Comfort, a monthly 
magazine published at Augusta. 



























Court Seeks Sale of Six Trade 
Papers 


Trade Publications, Inc., New York, 
organized two years ago to publish trade 
magazines, has declared itself art: 
Its publications, which are to be sold 
court order, include: Musical Amavice, 
American Architect, Music Trades, Bar- 
bers’ Journal, Beauty Culture and Aro- 
matics. 

Assets of Trade Publications, Inc., 
were listed at $59,510.71, while liabil- 
ities were $716,839.25. Bids for sale of 
the properties will be received this week 
by John L. Lyttle, referee. 









Inelude 
These 
Services 


Experienced 
Showmanship. 












Now Mitchell, Faust, Dickson 
& Wieland, Inc. 


The Mitchell-Faust Advertising Com- 
pany, Inc., Chicago, has changed its 
name to Mitchell, Faust, Dickson & 


Wealth of Exclu- 
sive Talent. 


Complete Musi- 




































jm Ot 






eal ower gael Wieland, Inc. John A. Dickson and 
- badge yy — — been with 
the agency for the last four years as 
Program S at a of secretary and vice-president, respec- 
Musical Ex tively. Ernest I. Mitchell continues as 
, ee president and Paul E. Faust as trea- 





surer. 


F. S. Codding, Vice-President, 
Chappelow Agency 
Frank S. Codding, for the last ten 
years promotion manager of the Chap- 
peer 2 Advertising Company, Inc., St. 
uis, has been made a vice-president of 
that agency. 


H. K. Taylor with “Building 
Supply News” 

Hugh K. Taylor, for several years 

editor and manager of National Retail 

Lumberman, Chicago, has joined Building 


Supply News, also of that city, as as- 
sistant editor and manager. 










vis sors, Techn cal 
Experts and 


Announcers. 



















The purpose of our 
organization is to 
assist you agency 

in the 



















RADIO PROGRAM 
CORPORATION 


Steinway Building 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO OFFICE 












Appoints Toledo Agency 


The Perfex Electric Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, manufacturer of carbon are sun 
lamps, battery chargers and motion pic- 
ture electrical equipment, has placed Ms 
advertising account with Campbell Ad- 
vertising, Inc., of that city. 
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Advisory 
Group Appointed for 
Distribution Census 





OBERT P. LAMONT, Secre- 

tary of the Department of 
Commerce, announced on July 11 
the appointment of an advisory 
committee which will assist in 
carrying through the census of 
distribution. The members of this 
committee are: 


F. M. Feiker, managing director, As- 
sociated Business Papers, Inc., New 
York. 

Dr. F. M. Surface, assistant director, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 

Sydney Anderson, president, Millers 
National Federation, Washington, D. C. 

a D. H. Weld, H. K. McCann 
Company, New York. 

Dr. Melvin T. Copeland, professor of 
marketing, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University. 

E, Freeland, Freeland & Warren, 
Inc., Boston, Mass. 

E. D. Borden, manager, Domestic Dis- 
tribution Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

William Nelson Taft, editor, The Re- 
tail Ledger, Philadelphia. 

, ee fs a or resident of Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett meer Chicago. 

Henry S. Dennison, president, the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, Fra- 


algo, Mase. 
E. M. West, Dodd & West, New York. 

F. A. Gosnell, Brumback Realty Com- 
pany, Clarendon, Va. 

Paul T. Cherington, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, New York. 

Herbert P. Sheets, managing director, 
the National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis. 


It is proposed to hold the first 
meeting of the committee July 17, 
at the Department of Commerce in 
Washington. In addition to the 
members of the committee thosé 
present at the initial meeting will 
include Secretary Lamont, Dr. 
Julius Klein, assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, William M. Steuart, 
director of the census, and Dr. 
Robert J. McFall, chief statistician 
of distribution. Dr. McFall is di- 
rectly in charge of all work on the 
census of distribution. 

According to present plans, the 
forthcoming meeting of the com- 
mittee will consider the scope of 
the distribution census and will lay 
plans for the purpose of securing 
the co-operation of business as a 
whole. Sub-committees will later 
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CLAY 


in the hands of 
the Sculptor 


CE it was a plastic 
lump of clay. Fingers, 
endowed with the gift to 
create, deft from years of 
experience and guided by a 
vision of the end to which 
it could be shaped, made it 
a thing of Beauty. Once trod 
by heedless feet, it became 
a masterpiece! 

In modern business, ideas are 
lumps of clay. The molding of 
ideas into objects of business 
worth is the goal toward which 
this agency constantly strives. 








THE 
MANTERNACH 


COMPANY 
_Advertis ing 


@ 


The Manternach Building 


55 ALLYN STREET 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 











UP IN THE AIR 
In our Pent House Stu- 
dios... high and cool 
above the city—BUT 
6 
DOWN TO 
EARTH 
When it comes to good 
practical advertising art 
for every purpose. 
= 
NINETEEN 
ARTISTS 
Onthetwenty-third floor 
«sseacha specialist in his 


VISIT US 
at 18 East 48th Street, 
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Wickersham 2277. 
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be appointed to handle specific 
phases of the work. 

A conference has also been called 
for July 15 at Washington in con- 
nection with the census of unem- 
ployment. Among those expected 
to attend are: 


George E. Roberts, Vice President, 
National City Bank, New York; Daniel 
Willard, President, Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, Baltimore, Md.; George Soule, 
Director, Labor Bureau, Inc., New 
yore Lory, Silver, Martinsburg, W. 

olman, Amalgamated Cloth- 

a "Workers of America, New York; 
Dr. William A. Berridge, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York; 
Dr. Joseph H. Willetts, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. 
Royal Meeker, New Haven, Conn.; 
Ethelbert Stewart, Bureau of Labor 
an, Washington, D, C.; William 
Green, President, ‘American Federa- 
_ of Labor, Washington, 3 % 
Charles P. Neill, Catholic ic University of 
America, Washin _ E. W. 
McCullough ar 


Sat L. “Greenman, 
United States C of C 





One of the objects of the con- 
ference will be to aid in the form- 
ulation of simple and fool-proof 
questions, There will also be a 
discussion of such supplementary 
matters as a proper definition of 
an unemployed person and how to 
classify workers who have jobs 
but who are out on a compulsory 
layoff without pay, the number on 
strike or under lockout, the number 
working part time and the number 
working on make-shift jobs who 
are unable to find work at their 
usual occupation. 


Appointed by Chatham Manu- 
facturing Company 

Thomas J. Scheche, formerly Chicago 
sales manager of the Chatham Manu- 
facturing Company, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., has been appointed general sales 
manager, with headquarters at New 
York, of that organization. He succeeds 
J. F. Gambrill, resigned. 

Cc. W. formerly with the Chi- 
cago office of the Chatham company, has 
been coneintes assistant sales manager 
at New York 


Buys Lima “Star and Repub- 
lican Gazette” 

The Lima, Ohio, Star and Republican 

Gazette has been sold by the Star 

Publishing Company, to the Ohio News- 


per or a new organization 
headed es p Galvin pos ayne % 


Galvin blisher of 
9 “Witmin tons Ohio, "Newt Jounal. 
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vila Hl| TOWN & COUNTRY...They know it’s as | 
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sity of alive as the livest game played...It has the 
ae speed of a polo ball...These young men | 
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wr keep expensive fast polo ponies...They 
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Connecticut 
has 


169 Cities, Towns 
and Villages 


The 
Bridgeport 
Herald 


is the ONLY newspaper 

sold in EVERY ONE of 

the 169 Cities, Towns 
and Villages 


The 
Bridgeport 
Herald 


More Circulation 


Has Greater Coverage 


A Lower Milline Rate 
than ANY newspaper in 


Connecticut 


Published weekly at Bridgeport, Conn. 
Sample Copy Sent on Request 


National Representatives 


Powers & Stone, Inc. 
369 Lexington Ave., New York City 
First National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Four Ways 
to Present Advertising 
to Salesmen 





Ferry-Hanty Apvertisinc ComPaANy 
<ansas City, Mo. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: - 

Do you have a reference index on 
articles concerning acquainting the sales 
force with the details, the copy, and pur- 
pose of the advertising effort? P s 
it would amount to a presentation to t 
sales force at the periodic sales con- 
vention, of what the company is doing 
through advertising to help the salesmen 
sell the goods. 

am enclosing an air mail stamp 
with the hope that you can mail this 
to me im iately. 
Newton Gross. 


STUDY of the articles that 
have appeared in Printers’ 
InK and Printers’ INK MONTHLY 
reveals four basic methods of 
merchandising advertising mate- 
rial to salesmen. They are, briefly: 


1. Conventions. 

2. Group Meetings. 

_ 3. Special Correspondence and Bulle- 
tins. 

4. Printed Literature. 


The chief features of these 
methods might be elaborated as 
follows: 

1. Conventions. Few sales con- 
ventions are held without having 
part of their programs given over 
to advertising. Many and varied 
are the plans which advertisers use 
at conventions to present advertis- 
ing. The main feature seems to be 
one of “selling” advertising in 
an interesting and yet forceful 
way. Human interest plays the 
chief ‘part in such presentations 
rather than cut-and-dried techni- 
cal talks. 

These three features predominate 
when advertising has the floor at 
conventions : 

a—Drama. Conventions are 
sometimes made up into adver- 
tising days, advertising rodeos, 
playlets, jury trials, surprise 
parties, etc., just so the adver- 
tising campaign may be intro- 


uced. 

b—Talks by executives. A 
company may find that salesmen 
are not paying much attention 
to advertising talk. In such 
cases it has proved effective to 
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“Pretty is as 
Pretty Does” 


Performance 
Outweighs Promise 


You like to be pleased—we like to please 
you. It’s far better to please you perma- 
nently than temporarily—that’s why we 
never make promises which we cannot 
carry out to the letter in actual per- 
formance. 

Fortunately we are manned and other- 
wise equipped to handle your plate and 
mat needs with utmost speed and un- 
varying high quality. 

Send us your next pattern and matrix 
order—we promise you satisfaction by per- 
forming up to your highest expectations. 


Whre i 
Pe 
SEC eliniiies 


is Reyed fo 
Meet Youn 
Need 


CENTURY 


Electrotype Company 





MATRICES =. STEREOTYPES 
ELECTROTYPES - LEAD MOLDS 
NICKELTYPES 


547 South Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Advertising 
Salesmen 


Wanted 


A national magazine, 
having a circulation 
of 165,000 A.B.C., is 
looking for four ex- 
perienced space 
solicitors, each one 
to be located in: 
New York 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Chicago 
The men we want 
must be of a high 
type and know ad- 
vertisin They 
must, in act, fit in 
with an organization 
that has built a suc- 
cessful business over 
22 years of pub- 
lishing. 


Salary and 
Commission Based 
On Ability 


Apply Business Mgr. 
American Motorist 
Washington, D. C. 
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have the president or some ‘ex- 
ecutive give his views of the 
campaign 

c—Charts, tables and illustra- 
tions. After. the salesmen’s en- 
thusiasm has been aroused it is 
well to give a few technical 
facts but they should be told in 
language easy to understand. 
A good method is to show 
graphic results of the previous 
year’s campaign and then the re- 
sults expected through the cur- 
rent year’s sales and advertising 
efforts. 

2. Group Meetings. Such meet- 
ings may be held at intervals dur- 
ing the year, as a follow-up on the 
annual convention. Some adver- 
tisers send their advertising man- 
agers, sales managers and vice- 
presidents on tours throughout the 
country. These men hold special 
meetings and keep enthusiasm at 
the boiling point. In this way per- 
sonal work can be accomplished 
with individual salesmen. 

3. Special Correspondence and 
Builetins. It is a good policy to 
keep salesmen sold on the advertis- 
ing through personal correspon- 
dence from the sales manager. Some 
organizations, instead of placing 
this responsibility on the sales 
manager, leave it up to the sales 
promotion department, but the sales 
manager should have a thorough 
knowledge of all advertising. 

4. Printed Literature. This 
classification includes advertising 
portfolios, direct-mail literature 
and sales manuals. Advertising 
portfolios are used quite widely 
because they enable salesmen to 
give a graphic description of the 
advertising campaign to dealers. 
Direct-mail literature is used to 
inform salesmen of current adver- 
tisements and in what mediums 
they will appear. It is usually 
more effective if actual reprints 
can be included. Salesmen should 
receive duplicates of any material 
sent to customers and’ prospects so 
as to know exactly what has been 
sent out. There should be a place 
in the sales manual also to explain 
in general the company’s advertis- 
ing policies. 

A special list of articles appear- 
ing in the Printers’ Ink Publica- 
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tions on this subject has been pre- 
pared. Among the companies men- 
tioned in these articles are: 
Armour & Co., Armstrong Cork 
o., Link Belt Co., George P. Ide 
& Co., Edison Lamp Works, York 
Heating & Ventilating Corp., U. S. 
Rubber Co., Smokador Mfg. Co., 
American Stove Co. Eastman 
Kodak Co., David Lupton’s Sons 
Co., Nunn, Bush & Weldon Shoe 
Co., E. I. du Pont, U. S. Gypsum 
Co., Sherwin-Williams Co., and 
= & Potter—[Ed. Printers’ 
NK. 





le 


P. Jackman Re-organizes 
Tegge Cigar Company 


Thomas P. Jackman has resigned as 
reeenat of ~ * Webster aoe Cope Company 
_~ and mae guaanen control x 
the it te Cigar mpany, Detroit and 
Brazil, Ind., which has been a 
as the T egge-Jackman Cigar Com; 
Mr. jt will be president the 
new company, which manufactures Ben 
Hur = Smith Russell, Royal Banner 
Mark H ins and T. & B, brands o 
cigars: — of the Webster 
—. > also was president 
of t’ Veet = ompany, 
Detroit, and a director of Otto Eisenlohr 
& Bros., Philadelphia. 


Death of Willard B. Howe 
Willard B. Howe, publisher and 
eral yeh of the By es ye, 
Free Press, died at that city on July 
13. He. was sixty-five years of age. 
Mr. Howe became business man: 
of the Free Press in 1890, and a 
years later purchased control of that 
publication. At the time of his death, 
he was also president of She Vermont 
Press Association. 
In 1925, control of the Free Press was 
transferred to a trusteeship under the 
direction of his son, David W. Howe. 





A. F. Rood to Represent “Sys- 


tem” and “The Business Week” 
Allan F. Rood, formerly with the A. 
W. Shaw Compa pany, now a division of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
has been appointed Central Me ag ad- 
vertising representative of both System 
and The Business Week, the latter a 
weekly which will succeed The Maga- 
sine of Business this fall. Mr. Rood’s 
headquarters will be at Cleveland. 





New Account for Botsford- 
Constantine Agency 


The Perfect Fit Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Portland, Oreg., and Oakland, 
Calif., automobile seat covers and ac- 
cessories, has appointed the Botsford- 
Constantine Company, Pacific Coast ad- 





vertising agency, to direct its advertising 
account, 
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See this new book for 10 days 
FREE—Mail 


the coupon! 

















T mcGRAW-HILL FREE 


Fe ee eee —_— 
Z24s52 




















Thruout the book, diagrams such 
as the above enable the author to 
better clarify many of the more 
complicated problems pertaining 
to advertising layouts. 


Layout Technique 


in Advertising 


By oe SURREY 
229 pages, 6x9. 65 full e 
illustrations. $4.00 Postpai 
The first six chapters are devoted 
to Layout in Relation to Media— 
Division of Space—Arrangement 
of Units—Static and Dynamic 


Design, etc. 

i hapters deal with the 
various units of the layout in their 
importance in the selling sc’ 
Headings, Illustrations, '. 
raphy, ttering, Name ates, 
Trade Marks, Coupons, Lighting, 
Perspective, Contrast, etc. 

In t final chapter the author 
pe ge ml J are 2 = 


each cha eadin 
TWEN ‘ONE. aSRINCIPLES 















| 
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WANTED 


—a man with a burn- 
ing desire to make his 
mark in the advertis- 
ing and marketing of 
gasoline and automo- 
bile lubricating oil. 


We are advertising agents 
for one of the leading petro- 
leum refiners in the world. 
We are looking for a man 
from the oil field to work with 
us on this account. 


Briefly, we want some one 
whose record would make him 
interesting as sales promotion 
manager, sales manager or ad- 
vertising manager to one of 
the mest alert refiners in the 
field. But this man will work 
instead with an advertising 
agency whose standing is of 
the highest. 


We will want him to come 
to us with an _ up-to-date 
knowledge of conditions in the 
field. We will expect unusual 
ability to size-up and analyse 
the marketing problems that 
exist in selling gasoline and 
oil. 


Above all we want a man 
who has proved himself both 
sound and fertile in thinking 
up effective sales promotion 
measures in this interesting 
field. We would like someone 
who privately believes that he 
has a bit of the superman in 
him. 

We prefer a college gradu- 
ate. The age range is about 
35-45. Good personality is es- 
sential. Also the ability to 
sell ideas both in person or in 
writing. 

If you think you would 
qualify, we invite you to write 
us and tell why. Your letter 
will be handled in strictest 
confidence. Address “T,” Box 
117, Printers’ Ink. 
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J. E. Kilpatrick Returns to 
Corday & Gross 


Jay E. Kilpatrick, recently manager 
of the direct-advertising division of the 
Publishers Printing Company, za 
York, has again joined The The Corda 
Gross Company, Cleveland, as Le 
York manager. Previous to "his connec- 
tion with the Publishers Printing Com- 
pany, Mr. Kilpatrick was in charge 
of the Corday & Gross New York of- 
fice for five years. 





Advertising Aids Detroit 


Hospital Fund Campaign 


A quota of $3,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of raising funds with which to 
equip and enlarge hospitals was passed 
by more than $200,000 through an ad- 
vertising and sales campaign which ran 
recently in Detroit for twelve days. 
The publicity committee was headed by 
Henry T. Ewald, president of the 
Campbell Ewald Company, advertising 
agency. 


Appoints Rockford, IIl., Agency 


The Sanitary Scale Company, Belvi- 
dere, Ill., manufacturer of store scales, 
has appointed the Midwest Advertising 
Agency, Rockford, Ill., to direct its ad- 
eapmne 4 account. Business papers will 
be used 

The Midwest Advertising Agency, 
which has been placing and billing 
through the Western Advertising Agency, 
Racine, Wis., for the last three years, 
has resumed operations. 


G. P. Lee Again with Eastern 


Manufacturing Company 
ie = P. Lee, recently vice-president 
sales manager of the Mount Holly 

Agency, Rockford, Ill., to direct its ad- 

joined the sales department of the East- 

ern Manufacturing Company, New York, 
with which he was formerly associated 
for seven years. 


H. L. Gayer Joins Churngold 


Corporation 
Harry L. Gayer has been appointed 
sales and advertising manager of the 
Churngold Corporation, Cincinnati, ef- 
fective July 22. He has been with The 
Procter & Gamble Company, of that 
city, for eleven years. 


L. S. Smith Joins 


Paul Davis, Inc. 

Leonard S. oa, formerly with the 
New York Herald Tri ribune, has joined 
Paul Davis, oy of that city, ds an 
account executive. 

ooo 


Death of Joseph Hammele 

Joseph H and 
a director of the aoe & Lomb Opti- 
cal Company, Rochester, N. di 
recently. He had been with the St 
& Lomb organization since 1882. 
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Display and Sell 
Your Product to 
ay ON evatate City’s 
=| 12,000,000 / 
“.\\> Visitors 


V7 Gs: pe 


eS 


ny 


Boa Arcade} 
Boardwalk at Tennessee Ave. || 


Over fifty nationally famous firms have 
established display roems or branch stores 
on Atlantic City’s Boardwalk. 

Here is YOUR opportunity to lease display 
space im a newly completed, handsome 
building — for considerably less than the 
eost of a page in any national magazine. 


BY ACTUAL COUNT, MORE PEOPLE 
qj; PASS THIS POINT THAN ANY 
OTHER SPOT IN ATLANTIC CITY 


Representative on premises or write for 
descriptice folder to 


| ALBERT M. GREENFIELD & Co.| 


a comecere FEA ESTAWTSE NSTI TYvTiOr 


Walnut and Juniper Streets : Philadelphia 
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The Reading Times 


Establishes a New Daily Net Paid 
CIRCULATION RECORD 


41,027 


(See A. B. C. Audit of April 1, 1929) 




















The Times exceeds the Eagle for the last 





audited quarter by 


2,162 


—and The Times is now officially and defi- 











nitely first in Reading and trading area 





(You owe it to yourself to compare the latest A. B. C. audit figures for Reading Newspapers) 





NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 





E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT ATLANTA DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
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Special Delivery Does Facili- 
tate Plate Mailings 


Many publishers complain that ad- 
vertising agencies are not prompt enough 
in mailing material with the consequence 
that insertions are frequently missed. 
Agnes it seems, are made to wonder 
why, when material is mailed special 
delivery to save time, arrival at the 
office of publishers is delayed. The 

has been made 





problem is one which 
the subject of investigation by the Bu- 
reau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 

An advertising agency asked the Bu- 
reau if special delivery mailings ex- 
pedited mailings. The Bureau in seek- 
ing an answer, made a survey among 
newspapers in sixty-two cities. From 
the information gathered, it was found 
that forty newspapers were positive that 
special delivery hurries the arrival of 
parcel post packages. Twenty-two 
thought it did not and that the stamps 
were wasted. 

One newspaper took the question u 
with its local postmaster who expres: 
the opinion that parcel post packages 
with special delivery mailing would 
reach their destination as much as 
twenty-four hours earlier. If a package 
is mailed parcel post without special 
delivery, it is explained, the post office 
has what is known as box cars which 
do not leave the place where they are 
mailed until this car or cars is filled. 
Sometimes they lay over in the town 
where they are originally mailed for as 
a twenty-four hours. 

the other hand, when special de- 
livery stamps are placed on parcel post 
packages this insures first-class trans- 
portation and they are put on mail 
cars which are leaving the different 
cities from time to time during the 
day. In addition to this when the pack- 
ages reach their destination they are 
handled as first-class mail and sent out 
by special messengers. 





J. D. Shouse Joins Cleveland 
Agency 

James D. Shouse, recently with Lid- 
erty, New York, and previous to that 
an account executive with the Boxley 
Advertising Company, Inc., Toledo, 
Ohio, has joined The House of Hubbell, 
Inc., Cleveland advertising agency. He 
will be in charge of media and research, 


Transferred to Philadelphia 
Office of Doremus & Company 


Clarence E. Huston, for the last sev- 
eral years at the Boston office of Doremus 
& Company, Inc., New York, has been 
transferred to the recently-opened Phila- 
delphia office of that agency. 


To Direct Mabie, Todd Sales 


K. G. Hallock has been cqpient 
sales manager of Mabie, Todd Com- 
pany, New York, manufacturer of 
Swan fountain pens and pencils. 
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WANTED 


Top - Notch 
Sales . 
Executive 


Millon dollar, equipment manu- 
facturer, has opening for a real 
Sales Executive (35-40) as Gen- 


eral Sales ger. Must be 
wide awake graduate Mechan- 
ical Engineer, now.in charge of 
sales for some thoroughly pro- 
gressive, successful concern, 
preferably in machinery lines, of 
ity, and one who 
fully proven that he himself 
isa 100% Salesman and equally 
that he has ace-high ability for 
leadership and sales manage- 
ment; aman whohasproventhat 
he is a real result getter in every 
phase of sales ement. 
He must be cai of build- 
ing up existing forces and com- 
petent to select and train others 
and have the‘‘know how” to put 
new life and method into the 
Department, both headquar- 
ters, and owed forces, and ex- 
perienced in public speaking. 
Applicants must send photo- 
graph and state in first letter 
age, nationality, schooling, past 
connections, period ot employ- 
ment, duties and remuneration, 
why changes were made, salary 
expected to start, and all perti- 
nent pg 
This is a big opportunity, 
where if merited, $12,000 po 
better can be realized after first 
year, and increased as results 
justity. Only men who have 
demonstraced out of the ordi- 
nary ability in Sales e 
ment will oo neeeeee. 
man must be capable of doing 
big things “‘on his own”. 
Applications will be treated in 
strict confidence until your per- 
mission otherwise is granted. 


Address ““W," Box 250, Printers’ Ink 
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To Handle Helena Rubinstein 

It takes skill to find out through Fall Campaign 

market research just where you | ,, Rose Ae Rove, sooty Ay 

stand in your market —on each has joined " the Hirsch ” Advertising 

of your products, with each class charge of Mme. Helena Rubinstein ad- 


of customers, and in relation to 
each of your competitors. 


But the real research job is not 
to find out these conditions, but 
to find out why they exist. 


Only as you find out the reasons 
why you lose business and where 
it is lost and why you gain busi- 
ness where it is gained, can you 
determine what you need to do 
to arrest the declines and stimu- 
late the gains. 


R-O-EASTMAN 


Incorporated 


113 West 42nd Street - - New York 
360 North Michigan Ave. - Chicago 








RETOUCHING 
SPECIALISTS 


BLACK 
AND 


WHITE 


COLOR 


ADDA aANnb 
KUENSTLER 
STUDIOS 


70 E.45-NEW YORK 
Murray Hill 9237 








vertising in newspapers, magazines and 

business papers for the fall campaign 

now being placed by that agency. 
reviously reported, Law 


rence oe Company, Inc., New York 

—_ advertising counsel 
for ue na Rubinstein, effective in 
November. 





Memphis Agencies Merge 


Dudley Davis, Inc., Memphis adver- 
tising agency, has been merged with the 
O’Callaghan Advertising Agency, of 
that city. The new firm retains the 
name of the O’Callaghan Advertising 
Agency. 

artin F. O’Callaghan is president, 
and H. D. Davis, vice-president and 
director, of the new organization. 
aa officers are: Paul J. Kent and 

J. E. foe en han, vice-presidents, and 
Grace P. Jacobs, »_ secretary: -treasurer. 


Government Lists Commercial 
Organizations 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the United States De- 

rtment of Commerce, has prepared a 

k listing commercial organizations in 
the Unit States. The book, “Com- 
mercial and Industrial Organizations of 
the United States,” can be obtained 
from the Government Printing Office at 
Washington. The price is sixty cents. 


A. E. Aveyard Advanced by 
Lord & Thomas and Logan 


A. E. Aveyard, for the last four years 
with the hicago office of rd & 
Thomas and Logan, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the general man- 
ager at Chicago. He succeeds William 
B. Benton, now of Benton & Bowles, 
Inc., New York. 


Frank Presbrey Heads Boy 
Scout Jamboree Committee 


Frank Presbrey, president of the 
Frank Presbrey Company, Inc., a 
York advertising agency, Loe tos been made 
chairman of the American committee of 
the Boy Scout world jamboree, which 
is to be held near Liverpool, England, 
August 1 to 15. 


A. §. Cale, Vice-President, 


D’Arcy Agency 
Algernon S. Cale, for the last = 
years manager of the Atlanta office of 
the D’Arcy Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, has been made vice-president of 
that organization. He will continue in 
charge of the Atlanta office. 
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Business is GOOD: 
in the Northwest 










Minneapolis Depart- 
ment Stores Led in 
Sales Gain in June 























The above chart, reproduced from and through the courtesy of The 
Chicago Tribune, indicates, in no uncertain terms, the present prosperity 
of the Northwest—a substantial, permanent prosperity founded upon 
wealth created through development of bountiful natural resources, flour- 
ishing industries and diversification in agriculture. 


The Minneapolis Tribune 


The Dominant Newspaper of the Great Northwest 


National Advertising Representatives: 


WW WOM cs ceccccccesccoccccvccvat John B, Woodward, 110 E. 42nd Street 
GHETOABGO. occ cic ccc cet desececctcveccs Guy 8. Osborn, 360 N. Michigan Avenue 
DIPETAOED. 0 ici cc di ce cetiwedcccccessecesces J. R. Scolaro, General Motors Bldg. 
SAN FRANOISOO............++.. C. Geo. Krogness, First National Bank Bldg. 
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NEBRASKA 
FARMER 

- does the job in 
rural Nebraska 
read in 

4 out of § 
Nebraska rural 
homes each week 














Nebraska Member 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR JUNE 





COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 


LINEAGE 


(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby 
chick and classified advertising) 


MONTHLIES 

1928 

Lines 
Country Gentleman.... 45,377 
Capper’s Farmer ...... 15,672 
New Breeder’s Gazette. 13,632 
California Citrograph . 15,485 
Successful Farming ... 13,131 
The Dairy Farmer..... 11,121 
Farm Journal ........ 11,108 
Farm & Fireside...... 8,958 
Florida Grower ...... 13,396 
Better Fruit ......... 10,339 
Farm Mechanics ..... 5,534 
ee 3,681 
Amer. Fruit Grower... 5,790 
The Bureau Farmer... 4,552 
American Farming .... 4,820 


Iowa Farmer & Corn 

Belt Farmer ....... *3,598 
Amer. Produce Grower 3,935 
Pacific Homestead .... 
Farmers’ Home Journal 751 





Peek .. . SSAA 194,828 
*Two Issues 


SEMI-MONTHLIES 


1928 
Lines 
Dakota Farmer ....... 23,576 
Hoard’s Dairyman .... 18,576 
Montana Farmer ...... 20,607 


Okla. Farmer-St’kman. 17,141 
Missouri Ruralist .... 13,758 
Western Farm Life.... 12,805 
The Illinois Farmer... 12,322 
The Arizona Producer. 8,596 
Utah Farmer ........ 11,978 
Southern Agriculturist. 8,475 


Missouri Farmer ..... 6,006 
Southern Planter ..... 8,454 
Southern Ruralist .... 10,378 


The Florida Farmer .. 7,677 


Farmer & Breeder..... 5,312 
, Rep 185,661 
WEEKLIES 
(Five Issues) 
1928 
Lines 
Nebraska Farmer ..... 35,932 
The Farmer .......... 30,718 


Wisconsin Agriculturist 
& Farmer .......... $12,617 





1929 
Lines 
51,373 
21,105 
16,840 
16,715 
15,685 
12,142 
11,251 

9,000 

8,871 

7,314 

5,198 
4,987 
4,915 
3,618 
3,476 


3,290 
2,589 
2,445 
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200,987 


1929 

Lines 
27,665 
21,597 
19,776 
19,668 
15,615 
12,762 
11,430 
10,465 
8,223 
8,175 
7,795 
7,236 
6,550 
5,099 
4,999 





187,055 


1929 
Lines 
42,095 
40,942 


33,435 














A Standard Farm Paper 


Serving the Most 


Prosperous Branch 
of Agriculture 





Nineteen Months 
Average Gain 
3,520 Lines Per Month 


August, September and 
October Lineage now on the 
books indicates that last 
year’s record increases will 
be further exceeded. 


You start with the best pros- 
pects when you advertise in 


The New 
BREEDER’S GAZETTE 


Purebred Record Building 
Union Stock Yards Chicago 


Representatives : 
Stanparp Farm Papers 
Chicago 


Wattiace C. Ricwarpson 
250 Park Ave., New York City 
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We want a few more 
high-grade 
salesmen 


We advertise in Printers’ Ink be- 
cause the type of man who reads 
Printers’ Ink can appreciate the 
points involved in g a high 
type, nationally advertised tree 
service such as ours. 


Previous experience in our line 
is not necessary. To the men who 
qualify we offer an immediately 
worth-while income and every as- 
sistance and co-operation to grow 
with us at the rate we are grow- 
ing. We have background and 
service developed to a degree 
which appeals at once to the high 
grade clientele we serve. Write 
for details at once. 


The F. A. BARTLETT 
TREE EXPERT Company 
STAMFORD, CONN. 




















Layout Man 


—who knows that “the 
idea is the thing”—who 
can create the idea and 
make it — saleable 
v 
—whether artist or not 
—who can express the 
selling idea for quick 
visualization. 
v 

—who may be working 
independently for a 
number of Agencies — 
who can sell himself 
with samples of his 
creative ability. 
v 

We'd like to hear 


from him 


Vv 
Address “U,” Box 118 
Printers’ Ink 

















1928 
Lines 

Kansas Farmer, Mail & 
A ee 35,139 
Prairie Farmer ...... 25,226 
Wallaces’ Farmer .... 25,347 
Iowa Homestead ...... $20,223 


Pacific Rural Press.... 28,586 


California Cultivator .. 27,117 
Ohio Farmer ......... 16,918 
Michigan Farmer ..... 18,965 
Farm & Ranch........ 22,473 


Pennsylvania Farmer . 17,521 
New Eng. Homestead... 18,097 
Progressive Farmer & 
Farm Woman 13,624 
Rural New Yorker.... 15,366 
The Farmer’s Guide... 17,885 
Washington Farmer ..21,416 





Oregon Farmer ...... 20,822 
Amer. Agriculturist ... 13,994 
Idaho Farmer ........ 18,702 
Dairymen’s League 
ee ere 6,633 
RE Ais renin octine ble 463,321 


tFour Issues 
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1929 
Lines 


33,230 
28,660 
27,327 
25,866 
24,572 
23,221 
21,962 
21,262 
21,114 
19,545 
19,097 


17,998 
16,953 
16,181 
$15,449 
$14,749 
14,746 
$13,887 


$5,262 





497,553 


Farm, Stock & Home combined 


with The Farmer 


Wiscorfsin Farmer combined with 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, June 1 


FARM NEWSPAPERS 
(Four Issues) 





1928 1929 
Lines Lines 
Kansas City Weekly 
BOE cisegndececuetes 17,363 19,854 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Farm News ........ *8,077 4,888 
Memphis Weekly Com- 
mercial Appeal ..... 8,334 3,994 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly 
Constitution ........ 4,287 1,977 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly 
DEE svitsccceccon 3,480 1,298 
nt Neisbcheseees 41,541 32,011 
*Five Issues 
Grand Totals ......... 885,351 917,606 


(Figures compiled by Advertising 


Record Company) 





Chicago Elevated Advertising 


Advances T. L. Leneh 


an 


T. L. Lenehan, who has been with the 
Chicago Elevated Advertising Company 


for the last year, and who was 
ously advertising director for the 
newspapers at timore, 


revi- 
earst 
ap- 


pointed manager of sales promotion and 


research for the company. 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISING 





for 
First 6 Months 
shows 
172,102 LINES GAIN 
(Media Record Co. figures) 
1929 1928 Gain 
6 months 654,919 482,817 172,102 





The Ohio State Journal 


Columbus, Ohio Established 1811 


Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
New York—New York Central Bldg. 
Chicago—75 E. Wacker Drive 
Philadelphia—Fidelity Phila. Trust Bldg. 


GRAVURE SERVICE CORP. 
New York — Graybar Building 
Chicago—Wrigley Bldg. 
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Department Several articles 
have appeared in 








Pea these pages dur- 
uying ing the last few 
Systems weeks concerning 


department store buying systems. 
These articles have brought out the 
fact that department store sample 
rooms, particularly the sample 
rooms of the big city department 
stores, are usually shameful ex- 
amples of economic waste. Most 
of the sample rooms are so crowded 
during buying hours that the nerves 
of both salesmen and buyers are 
sorely tried and frequently snap. 
Many salesmen call time and time 
again and are unable to see the 
buyer for whom they ask. As for 
the buyers, they seem to have so 
many things to do that it is quite 
remarkable that they get through 
with as much as they do. 

While we believe there is a dis- 
position among department stores to 
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‘make sincere efforts to straighten 
out the sadly tangled affairs of the 
sample rooms, we have an idea that 
these efforts may take a form 
which will tend to operate against 
the salesman representing a new 
company making new merchandise. 
Since it is new merchandise that 
department stores are most anxious 
to get and since, also, department 
store distribution is almost essen- 
tial to the success of so many kinds 
of new merchandise, it would seem 
that a common meeting ground 
could be arranged. 

Printers’ InK has a few sugges- 
tions to make, none of which are 
we sanguine enough to believe 
offers a complete remedy. In fact, 
we are not even certain that they 
would be found entirely practicable 
by many stores. However, we do 
believe they suggest various lines 
of inquiry that might be followed 
both by the department stores and 
by manufacturers. 

1. By far the majority of large 
city department stores have sample 
room hours in the morning only. 
Would it not be possible for all the 
stores in a large city to get together 
and arrange their sample room 
hours between themselves so that 
buying hours could be spread more 
evenly over the entire day and the 
entire week? 

2. Several stores have arranged 
their systems so that a salesman is 
told immediately whether or not 
the buyer will see him. Thus, a 
salesman does not wait an hour or 
more only to be told that his line 
will not be examined today. 
isn’t this plan practicable for almost 
all large city department stores? 

3. The buyers of R. H. Macy & 
Company are under orders to see 
every salesman who calls during 
buying hours, regardless of how 
many are waiting. Since Macy 
operates one of the most profitable 
department stores in the country, 
and also since this store probably 
has more salesmen calling every 
day in the year than any other de- 
partment store, why isn’t this same 
plan entitled to wider use? 

4. According to Harold B. Wess, 
vice-president and general er 
of The Namm Store, Brooklyn, 
store has a ruling that a merchan- 
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dise manager must be present with 
his group in the sample room. Few 
stores do that. Is there any reason 
why supervision of this sort should 
not smooth out many present-day 
difficulties ? 

5. Why not have sample room 
buying hours strictly observed? It 
is entirely too common for a buyer 
who is supposed to be in the sample 
room at 9:30 to come walking in at 
10:30 and keep a score or more 
salesmen waiting. 

6. Surely it isn’t either fair or 
proper to ask a salesman to open 
his line and give his selling talk 
when one or more competing sales- 
men are in the same small cubby 
hole known as a sample room. Yet 
that happens every day in the week. 
Can’t it be stopped? 

7. In most department stores, 
visiting salesmen must fill out a slip 
which calls for varying informa- 
tion. These slips, if properly thought 
out, could become valuable aids in 
expediting matters. 

8. The early bird gets the worm 
but the early salesman is not always 
the first to see the buyer. That is 
because buyers, like all humans, are 
inclined to play favorites. Surely it 
would be an easy matter to arrange 
matters so that the salesman who 
calls bright and early at 9 a.m. is 
not forced to sit back and watch a 
salesman who came at 10 get in to 
see the buyer ahead of him. 

We presume we ought to expand 
that list to the customary ten or 
twelve. However, we believe that 
these eight points provide more 
than sufficient room in which to 
effect radical improvements. And 
as a sort of postscript we might 
add that we are not unmindful of 
the fact that none of these sugges- 
tions is concerned with what sales- 
men ought to do to better the situa- 
tion. Such suggestions have been 
purposely omitted because in our 
opinion the initial moves ought to 
be made by the department stores. 





Slot ae wico-aeasiient 
of a large com- 
Machine Re- cour ta On 


muneration j,. industry, talk- 


ing about the discovery by a cigar 
chain that most of a clerk’s time 
is taken up by selling of a routine 
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nature, commented upon the grow- 
ing use of machines to do this sort 
of work. The mechanization of 
routine processes is taking place in 
many industries to cut corners and 
eliminate waste motion. In draw- 
ing an analogy to conditions in his 
own industry and others with which 
he is familiar, this executive said: 

“The merchant whose complete 
selling talk consists of ‘What will 
you have?’ the salesman who con- 
fines his selling to the old question, 
‘In the market for any of our stuff ?’ 
the jobber whose sales effort goes 
no farther than perfunctory visits 
to his trade and a souvenir calendar 
every December—all these will find 
themselves forced out of the race 
or else obliged to content them- 
selves with slot machine remunera- 
tion. If the merchant, distributor 
or salesman is to perform only as 
a slot machine, the stern pressure 
of economic laws can grant him 
only a slot-machine remuneration.” 

It is true that this age is one in 
which ingenuity and initiative are 
at a premium, a time when routine 
processes are at a discount. No 
matter what a man does in distribu- 
tion, his own place in the marketing 
scheme must in some way justify 
his existence. Every manufacturer 
who has been unenterprising, un- 
enthusiastic and who has operated 
his selling processes on a routine 
basis waiting for orders to fall in- 
to his lap, has plenty of oppor- 
tunity to revise his selling practices 
and bring them up to date. The 
manufacturer, salesman, distributor 
or retailer who does not make use 
of that opportunity, will undoubt- 
edly find himself losing out in the 
march of progress. He will be 
competing with machines and ma- 
chine-like persons that do routine 
work, and will have to be content 
with the small remuneration they 
receive. 





Customer When, a few 


months ago, 
Pressure Sears, Roebuck 


Wins Again & Co., announced 
that they would pay all parcel post 
charges on merchandise sent to cus- 
tomers, the mail-order business was 
given the shock of its life. Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company, taken 
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by surprise, inserted a sheet in their 
catalog setting forth some appar- 
ently logical reasons why such a 
policy was not sound, why it could 
not last, and why Ward would not 
adopt it. 

And stow, in radical reversal of 
the policy set forth in that pro- 
nouncement, Ward is offering to 
pay not only parcel post charges, 
but freight as well. If the customer 
wants his goods by express, he can 
have deducted from his carriage ex- 
pense whatever it would cost to 
send goods by mail or freight. 

This, of course, is going the 
whole route in catering to the cus- 
tomer to overcome competition. 
Ward was probably right in its first 
expressed view that such policy is 
economically wrong. We under- 
stand the cost to Sears was several 
million dollars more than expected, 
and this covered only mail business. 
Will these great mail-order houses 
get enough additional volume to 
neutralize the enormous cost of 
pre-paid transportation? Perhaps; 
at least this is the theory—or rather 
the hope—behind the move. 

Ward’s belated (and possibly re- 
luctant) acceptance of the new pol- 
icy, and its decision to make it more 
comprehensive than the Sears plan, 
is a striking illustration of cus- 
tomer supremacy—also of the dan- 
ger, in this swiftly moving age, of 
going on record as opposed to this 
or that merchandising development. 
A company may think unfavorably 
about a certain policy, but it had 
better not say it will never use that 
policy ; maybe it will. 

The man who buys the goods is 
the one who rules the business 
world. Sellers may not like certain 
aspects of this situation, but what 
are they going to do about it? 
Sometimes the exigencies of com- 
petition cause merchandisers to do 
things they wish could be undone; 
but, once they play into the cus- 
tomer’s hands, they stay there. 





What Does _ . bs ay & 
+ Sepa . of the 
Advertising b Meters 


Accomplish? } bah y Boe ves 
bought millions of dollars’ worth of 
advertising space and expects to in- 
vest many millions more in the 
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same way. Yet, in conversation the 
other day with one of our staff 
writers, he had the following to 
say about it: 

“Advertising does not. sell; it 
opens the way for the sale, and as 
such is an essential part of the sell- 
ing machine. I have never yet en- 
countered anybody, however, who 
could prove to me in mathematical 
terms just what advertising has 
done or could do. While an un- 
questioned force, it is an intangible 
force. Give it a sufficient place in 
the merchandising picture’ and it 
will perform; try to measure its 
performances and you become in- 
volved in a mass of more or less 
meaningless figures that inevitably 
detract from the real work that it 
can do.” 

Mr. Nash, while admitting that he 
may be old-fashioned, regards it as 
a bit of erudite nonsense for the ad- 
vertising and sales departments to 
be on a co-ordinate basis. In this 
he agrees with the thought of an- 
other automobile man, R. H. Grant, 
vice-president of the General Mo- 
tors Corporation. At the Nash 
plant, the advertising manager is an 
important official; but he operates 
directly under the orders of the 
sales department. The production 
end of the business makes the cars 
and the sales department sells them. 
In accomplishing the selling proc- 
ess it uses the advertising division 
in a way that Theodore MacManus 
would term “the ‘sword arm of 
business.” 

Just what does advertising ac- 
complish? Mr. Nash admits that 
he does not know; and he seriously 
questions whether the answer, from 
a strict standpoint of dollars and 
cents, could be supplied by anybody. 
There is room for thought in his in- 
teresting, if rather radical, dictum. 
Advertising, as we have repeatedly 
maintained, is not an exact science. 
In seeking to apply it as if it were, 
we believe many advertisers are los- 
ing and wasting a considerable part 
of the selling power that it unqués- 
tionably generates. Mr. Nash be- 
lieves Printers’ INK can perform 
a real service for business in help- 
ing establish this idea. We agree 
with him and we are trying to 
establish it. 
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BE SURE YOU ARERIGHT 





Fost 


———— 
—S 


——— 


im ps GO AHEAD 








SSS" No better slogan is 
adaptable to the selec- 
= tion of market media. 


With highly competitive selling—with more and more ad- 
vertisers bidding for the consumer’s dollar and with worthy 
products, it is essential to know the likes and dislikes plus 
the habits of the market’s population and the kind of people 
reached by various advertising media. 


A Knight report—based on personal contact—gives you 
. your prospective customers’ opin- 
ion and the preferred media for 
reaching them. They are pre- 
pared for the purpose of enabling 
agencies, manufacturers and all ad- 
vertisers to better select market 
and media. 





All Knight reports are available 






SONAL 
INTERVIEWING 


Permanently empl oy ed 
Field investigators 
trained in securing ac- 
curate information 
MACHINE 
TABULATION 
BONDED AUDITORS 
CORRECT ANALYSIS 
COMPLETE UNBIASED 
FACTS 








Truthful ~ Unbiased Market Research 


to agencies and manufacturers in 
the markets which we have studied 
without charge. Use them to 
reduce advertising waste. 


EMERSON B. KNIGHT. he 


225 N.New Jersey St. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
































Cincinnati Convention for 
Industrial Advertisers 


The National Industrial Advertisers 
Assoeiation, New York, will hold its 
ahs annual convention at Cincinnati, 

September 30, October 1 an 
Feaus Harlan, " advertisin, 
manager of the ’ Steubing 
pany, will be in charge of convention 
arrangements, as chairman of the con- 
vention committee of the Cincinnati 
Association of Industrial Advertisers. 

her sub-committee chairmen _in- 
clude: Sherman Perry, American Roll- 
ing Mill Company, fiddletown Ohio, 
rogram committee; C. Kenneth Magers, 

he Union Gas & Electric Company, 
publicity; Samuel Glueck, Key Advertis- 
ing te og exhibits and —_ R. 
W. Bohnett, The Bohnett Company, en- 
tertainment; Frederick B. eit ‘amp, 
Cincinnati “Milling — Company, 
attendance; 7 Gauff, Manufac- 
turers’. Record altimore, hotel and 
registration, and William Heilig, Wil- 
liam Powell Company, transportation. 
* * * 


W. H. McGenty Again Heads 
Eighth District 


Walter H. McGenty, Duluth, Minn., 
has again been elected chairman of the 
Eighth District of the International Ad- 
vertising Association. His election, which 
marks the third consecutive term of his 
administration, took place at the annual 
district convention recently on Lake 
Superior aboard the S. S. Huronic. 

arry Rasmussen, Austin, Minn., was 
elected deputy district chairman, and 
Selton Colwell, Minneapolis, district 
secretary. 

C. C. Younggreen, I. A. A. president 
attended the convention and was one of 
the ag 5 speakers. The Duluth Ad- 
vertising Club sponsored the convention. 

oe 


Edward Munch Heads Wil- 
mington Club 


Edward Munch, of the Crosby & 
Hill Company, was we geosident of 
the Advertising Club ilmington, 
Del., at its recent ~ K, —., 

Other officers elected were: illiam 
N. Cann, first vice-president; Norman 


L. Cochran, second vice -president ; 
George Powel, third vice-president, and 
Rev Phillip: mag fo John 


$ 
Saylor, D. Wright, William F. 
Metter Ww. J. Farrell and J. G. Craig, 
retiring president, were elected direc- 


tors. 
*> * *£ 


Heads Rhode Island Town 
Criers 


Charles B. Greenup was installed as 
. of Rhode 


chief crier of the Town Criers of 

Island, Providence advertising club, at 
a recent meeting. 
ton Burrell. 


He succeeds Carle- 
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Chicago Council Holds 
Tournament 


L. Drollinger, of G. L. Drollinger 

& » a captured low rc honors in 

the golf tournament held by the Adver- 

tising Council of the Chicago Association 

of Commerce last week, thereby winning 

the chairman's tro ny. He turned in a 
er 


card of 76. Pau kins won second 
place. 

J. Van Sickle led in low net score, 
with F. Snite, Sr., second.  Fifty- 


four peeceenes in the play. 

Following the tournament a banquet 
was held, at which Emery E. Brugh, 
chairman of the tournament, presided. 

Se 


Succeeds Winston Mather with 
“The Adcrafter” 


Winston Mather, business manager 
of “The Adcrafter,” published — by the 
Adcraft Club of Detroit, has joined the 
newly organized Northern ectrotype 
Company, Detroit, as vice-president. 
Robert W. Adams, formerly member- 
ship secretary of the Adcraft Club, has 
succeeded him with “The Adcrafter.” 
The new membership secretary is How- 
ard McClellan. 





Compiles Data on Chinese Sales 
Markets 


“Sales Territories in China,” a book- 
let of information on Chinese trade cen- 
ters, has been published by the United 
States Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Charles K. Moser, chief of the Far East- 
ern section, division of re infor- 
mation, is author of the et. 





F. A. La Baw Joins Marvin 
Radio Tube Corporation 


F. A. La Baw, formerly general 
sales manager of The Denney Tag Com- 
pany. West Chester, Pa., has joined the 

arvin Radio Tube Corporation, a 
ton, N. J., in a similar capacity. His 
headquarters will be at New York. 





Joins Richards Advertising 
Company 
R. H. Tewksbury, who has been en- 


gaged in new © advertising work, 
has joined the = of the Richards Ad- 
vertising Company, Inc., Syracuse, 


N. Y., outdoor advertising. 





David Press Joins DeVinne- 
Hallenbeck 


David Press, formerly with the 
Einson-Freeman Company, New 
York, has joined the sales staff of The 
DeVinne-Hallenbeck Company,  Inc., 
lithographing and printing, ao that city. 
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Charlotte and Bierman En- 
graving Company Merged 


The Charlotte Engraving Company 
and the Bierman Engraving Company, 


both of Charlotte, N. C., have been 
merged. 

Kenneth W. Whitsett is president and 
treasurer of the new firm. He will also 


be the executive head of the firm in 
the nature of general manager. 

Stockholders and officers, in addition 
to Mr. Whitsett, will be Everett C. 
Bierman, vice-president, L. D. Whitsett, 
secretary, and Alexander, su- 
perintendent. Directors will be F. 
Bierman, chairman, Curtis B. Johnson, 
Mr. Whitsett and Mr. Alexander. 


F. W. Woodward Buys 
Paducah Papers 


The Paducah, Ky., News Democrat 
and Sun, published by Paducah News- 
papers, Inc., have been sold by Edwin 
U. Paxton, president of that organiza- 
tion, to Fred. W. Woodward, president 
and general manager of the buque, 
Iowa, Telegraph-Herald and Times- 
Journal. 

Officers of the new company are: 
Mr. Woodward, president; W. F. 
Bradshaw, vice-president; Elliott C. 
Mitchell, editor of the Sun, general 
manager, and Joseph L. Roth, business 
manager of the Sun, secretary and 
treasurer. 


“Mid-Continent Banker” 
Opens Chicago Office 


The Mid-Continent Banker, St. Louis, 
has opened an editorial and business 
office at Chicago. Howard W. Clark, 
who has been with the St. Louis office, 
has been made vice-president and will 
be in charge of the new office. 

James J. Wengert, for the last six 
years associate editor, has been made 
associate publisher and will be in charge 
of the business affairs of the publication. 


R. T. Foye Joins 
Commanday-Roth 


Ralph T. Foye, formerly with the 
Whitman Advertisers’ Service, Inc., 
New York, as associate and copy chief, 
has joined the Commanday-Roth Com- 
any, Inc., direct advertising, New 
York, as copy chief and member of the 
plan staff. For many years he con- 
ducted his own advertising agency at 
Springfield, Mass. 














New Account for Pflaum 
Associates 


The Hill Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago consulting engineer and manu- 
facturer of refrigerating machinery, has 
appointed the Stanley Pflaum j Hn 
ates, advertising agency of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. Business 
publications in the ice cream and dairy 
products field and direct mail will be 
u . 
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Reports on Community Adver- 
tising for 1928 


A survey of the use of new by 
community advertisers during 1ob8 has 
been completed by the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising of the American ye go 
Publishers Association. Results the 
survey are tabulated in a report which 
po nd the — of 122 ——y 
advertisers whose newspa! expendi- 
tures totaled $1,514,981. on the basis 
of this figure, it is assumed that the 
total expenditure in newspapers for com- 
munity advertising would ex 
$2,000,000. 





Appoint Badger and Browning 
Agency 

The Athol Manufacturing Company, 
Athol, Mass., artificial leather and Terck 
tablecloths and luncheon sets, has ap- 
ointed Badger and Browning, Inc., 
oston advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. ines, busi 
ness papers and direct mail will be used. 
The rdsley & Wolcott Manufactur- 
ing Company, Waterbury, Conn., Torrid 
electric appliances, has also appointed 
Badger and Browning to direct its ad- 
vertising. 


“The Pilot” Starts Publication 


The Pilot, a monthly magazine to be 
devoted to the interests of American 
airplane pilots and mechanics, is now 
being published simultaneously at Los 
Angeles and New York. Editing of the 
new publication is in charge of C. A. 
Larsen, New York manager; Miles C. 
Smith, editor at Los Angeles, and F. 
H. Newton, business and editorial man- 
ager. 








Warner-Flair Agency Changes 
Name to Warner-Clifton 


Warner-Flair, Advertising, San Fran- 
cisco, has changed its name to Warner- 
Clifton, Advertising. The change in 
name follows the taking into partner- 
ship of Alfred T. Clifton, Jr., who, dur- 
ing the last year, has been in charge 
of production and media. 





C. W. Garrison Returns to 
Freeze-Vogel-Crawford 


C. W. Garrison has returned to 
Freeze-Vogel-Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee 
advertising agency, as head of its copy 
staff. Mr. Garrison returns from a leave 
of absence of a year during which he 
recovered from illness which necessitated 
the prolonged rest. 





Cooper Account to Erwin, 


Wasey Agency 
Cooper’s, Incorporated, Kenosha, 
Wis., manufacturer of men’s under- 
wear, nightwear and hosiery, has Pinced 
its advertising account with the Chicago 
office of Erwin, Wasey & Company, ad- 
vertising agency. 

















The Little 





yoz likely we'll never see a 
settlement, nor permanent 
peace nor even an armistice, in the 
argument that rageth between the 
conventional and the wunconveu- 
tional in advertising. At any rate, 
the Schoolmaster hopes not. For 
it is a controversy whence comes 
an occasional tang, an occasional 
touch of spice, to touch up and to 
season the prosaic business of ad- 
vertising shoes and ships and seal- 
ing-wax. 

Stick to that which is safe! So 
the textbooks admonish. And then 
along comes an advertising cam- 
paign that looks about as safe— 
to borrow a comparison from Bill 
Nye—as a cross-eyed woman with 
a garden hose. And it sells goods. 
Shun all humor! And then along 
comes a campaign that, in levity, is 
utterly and gladsomely balmy. And 
it sells goods. 

And so with sales letters, and 
with questionnaires and with all 
manner of literature and of corre- 
spondence that is designed to in- 
duce somebody, at a distance, to 
do something. Rules, we have, and 
formulas and prescriptions and 
whole manuals. But every little 
while, often enough to keep the 
conservatives in doubt, somebody 
kicks the rules in the pants and, 
either because of that kicking or in 
spite of it, gets results. 

Thus the Schoolmaster muses as 
he gives the floor to a pupil who 
brings, for our consideration, an 
unusual letter—Lloyd S. Belville, 
advertising manager of the Winona 
Republican-Herald, of Winona, 
Minnesota. 

The letter, Mr. Belville admits, 
puzzled him. It puzzled, also, 
three of his associates. They won- 
dered, as did he, whether it was a 
clever bit of letter-writing, or 
really what it appeared to be. 

“But anyway,” Mr. Belville 
testifies, “the letter accomplished 
its purpose. I did what it re- 
quested. Accordingly, if the mvo- 
tive of the Wallace Irwin-Japanese 
Schoolboy style was to get atten- 
tion, it achieved its aim.” 
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Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


The letter, not typewritten, but 
printed in typewriter-style type— 
and so sent, very likely, to a con- 
siderable list of persons—reads as 
follows 
Dear Editor: 

I wish you'll be kindly to furnish me 
by an address of a book-seller’s shop of 
which his main interest is in ling 
books. 

Thank you for your courtesy in read- 
ing this note, while like to 

Yours Truly, 
R. Aquiline. 


Psychologists and long-distance 
deducers will read significance into 
the fact that the letter carries a 
postscript, styled in straightfor- 
ward English, thus: 


P. S. Enclosed find stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope for yout convenience. 
* * 


Information that ought to be of 
intense interest to sales and adver- 
tising executives was compiled re- 
cently by one of the subsidiary 
companies of the Bell Telephone 
System. This company made a 
check up to determine the fluctua- 
tions in the number of telephone 
conversations during various hours 
of the day and here is what it dis- 
covered : 

The busiest hour for business 
telephone conversations occurs be- 
tween 10 and 11 in the morning. 
The busiest moment occurs almost 
exactly at 10:30 a.m. From 11 to 
12:30 there is a sharp drop of al- 
most 40 per cent. Then the number 
of calls starts to rise until another 
peak is reached at 3:30 p.m. This 
is followed by another drop in traf- 
fic which continues until 11:30 p.m., 
when the minimum number is 
reached. 

All this applies to exchanges in 
business sections. There is some 
variation in exchanges covering 
residential sections. Here maxi- 
mum use is reached at 9:30 a.m. 
There is then a sharp drop which 
continues until 2:30 p.m., when the 
number of conversations rises fairly 
sharply until 7:30 p.m., when an- 
other peak occurs which is ap- 
proximately 75 per cent as high as 
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‘ane I Niietrator = 


we know the kind of clothes they are wearing at Palm 
Beach or Cannes—how the new cars of 1930 will look— 
or our h s will app with shingled roof—a tiled 


floor or certain draperies at the windows. 

His skill makes advertising more alluring—booklets 
more enthusing. But sales letters, the most important of 
all advertising, have all too often been complacently dull 
because they were pictureless. ’ 

Until Two-Text was produced, good illustrated letters 
were difficult to achieve. One had to choose between 
bond and coated papers. 

If bond paper was selected it was impossible to print 
upon it fine screen halftones bas re or plates. 
printing on the inside marred the appearance of he 
typewritten page because bond paper is translucent. 


If coated papers were selected, the létter lost the bond 
feel and look which secures preferred attention. 


But in Two-Text we combined a fine bond paper for 
the letter side and a velvety coated surface for the 
illustrated side. The paper is opaque. Standard Paper 
Manufacturing Company, Richmond, Va. 


T XT 


ILLUST R PAPER 


BOND. for the LETTER SIDE — COATED, for the ILLUSTRATED SIDE 
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Is Manpower 
Your Problem? 


We are in a position to 
place you in communica- 
tion with an executive 39 
years old of proven abil- 
ity. Broad experience in 
organization, sales, dis- 
tribution, finance, opera- 
ting and buying, including 
resultful cooperation with 
agencies. Sixteen years 
successful record in im- 
portant executive positions 
with two large nationally 
known corporations. 


For full particulars address— 


HANFF-METZGER, Inc. 
Paramount Bldg., New York, N. Y. 























3 Salesmen Wanted 
Excellent Remuneration 


We have real opportunities for three en- 
ergetic m who r ize effective 
advertising. 


A syndicated line of advertising for one 
of our leading industries is our product. 
Speaking conservatively, we believe that 
men who understand how, and why, ad- 
vertising functions, and who have sales 
energy, can earn from $8,000 to $12,000 
the first year in this connection. 


Only men of integrity and honorable 
business practices are acceptable for our 
need. From such men we invite full and 
explicit statements of their qualifications 
for these opportunities. These statements 
must also contain names respon- 
sible references who can testify as to the 
writers’ moral characters, habits, truth- 
fulness and industry. 


Applicants who appear to have the essen- 
rage gr Reh success, as well as 
ours, in this connection will be inter- 
viewed at an early date either in New 
York City or at some other point that 
may be mutually agreed on. 


Address S.LS., 
Box 111, Printers’ Ink 


eee 
———— 
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the morning peak. The minimum 
is reached here also at 11:30 p.m. 

*>_ * * 


From Kimberley, South Africa, 
by way of San Diego, Calif., and 
Duluth, there has come to the 
Schoolmaster an ingenious illus- 
tration of direct-mail advertising. 
The mailing piece, a picture post 
card, carries the message that Ar- 
mand Jessop, buying diamonds at 
their source, offers to his prospec- 
tive customers an assurance of ex- 
cellent diamond values. 

Mr. Jessop is engaged in business 
as a jewelry retailer at San Diego. 
His card, mailed while on a visit to 
the Kimberley mines, helps him to 
register himself in the minds of his 
customers as a thoughtful merchant 
and as an authority in his line of 
business. The Schoolmaster also 
thinks of Mr. Jessop as an enter- 
prising advertiser. Not many people 
packing for a long ocean voyage 
would have forethought enough to 
remember to carry along a mailing 
list of their customers. 

* * * 

The warm weather that has pre- 
vailed for the last several weeks 
has brought the Schoolmaster al- 
most to the point of open rebellion 
against the style of attire which 
men are compelled by fashion and 
custom to wear. It is only natural, 
therefore, that he should be in- 
clined to applaud an organization 
called the Men’s Dress Reform 
Party which will urge on schools 
and educational authorities the 
value of student adoption of open 
necked shirts, shorts and other hy- 
gienic, and perhaps sensible, dress. 
He hopes the movement gathers 
speed rapidly but in his less san- 
guine moments he doubts that it 
will. Man is more slavish to fash- 
ion than woman and until fashion 
dictates radically new styles for 
men there will be no change. In 
other words, if there are to be any 
changes in men’s attire they will 
come from within the industry, not 
from without. 

* * * 

An article in the July issue of 
Scribner’s Magazine, by R. E. 
Sherwood, entitled: “Beyond the 
Talkies-Television,” describes in a 
fascinating way the future of tele- 
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his 
- A well-known manufacturer having per- 
om fected a new line of products, is seeking a 
me sales manager with a background of accom- 
i plishment and success. Starting with 171 
salesmen the man selected will be expected 
i to hire and train others to interpret a name 
a which is known to practically every house- 
ve wife in the country. A man having ex- 
al, perience in merchandising food products 
7” will likely have a better understanding of 
~ this company’s problem. However, there 
- are men in other lines with a sufficient 
- background for this opportunity. In your 
- reply we want to know your age, your ex- 
h- perience and all information which will 
of help us to make an intelligent decision. 
il Address “R,” Box 116, 


Printers’ Ink 
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To a 
Manufacturer 


wanting first class sales represen- 
tation in the Pacific coast states 
or in the entire eleven western 


states. I want to sell a product 
of real worth, a product with 
— mane 5 oe increas- 


importance 
oul the kind of Sort I T will give 
it. My business education has 
been in production, sal d 
— management of canned 

packers glassware, 
mechanical lines. I am qualified 
to sell personally or to build and 
manage an_ efficient low cost 
specialty selling or service or- 
ganization for the territory in- 
aes y warehousing and distribu- 
tion if desired. Initiative type, 
hobby mechanics, have a fine 
pioneering record, satisfactory 
references, and the habit of as- 
suming full executive responsi- 
bility. Prefer compensation on 
commission basis, or moderate 
salary with bonus for results. 


Address “A,” Box 262 
Printers’ Ink 

















Wanted— 


Two men who 
can sell 


advertising 


A recognized leader in the ad- 
vertising field will consider 
two live, progressive salesmen 
to sell space and service. Men 
must have a complete, compre- 
hensive merchandising back- 
ground, and be able to present 
facts in a convincing manner. 
Men who can qualify will find 
this an ideal connection with 
ample opportunity to make 
money. 
Give brief outline of your ex- 
perience in replying. -Loca- 
tion Middle West. 

Address “V,"” Box 119, Care of 

Printers’ Ink 
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vision. Says Mr. Sherwood: _ 
advertising has naturall 

limited because of its inabili y 
give the listeners a — ts) 
product.’ The most flowery cane 
descriptions could not make up for 
this deficiency. Television, needless 
to say, will remedy it. When you 
see and hear Will Rogers talking 
to you from your own, private 
screen, you will also have a close- 
e of the chew- 
Rogers so 
heartily indorses.” 

. Sherwood’s comments 
brought back to the Schoolmaster 
certain remarks he has addressed to 
the Class of late concerning the ap- 
parent demise of the trade char- 
acter. The Schoolmaster has men- 
tioned that he can scarcely think of 
a single trade character originated 
in the recent past which has 
achieved national popularity. He 
has pointed out that even those na- 
tional advertisers who possess well- 
known characters do not, as a rule, 
feature them to the same extent 
that was common some years ago. 

Now he wonders whether the in- 
troduction of television will not 
bring in its train a revival of in- 
terest in the trade character. When 
it is possible to show the Wrigley 
Spearmen sporting themselves over 
the air and to do likewise with 
other trade characters, isn’t it 
likely that these quaint advertising 
devices will regain their old-time 
popularity ? 

* * 

The Schoolmaster, in spite of his 
semi-official position as friend and 
advisor to all engaged in trading in 
the marts of the world, is still a 
consumer—with a consumer’s at- 
titude toward the buying that is 
done for himself and his family. 

He owns an electric refrigerator. 
It is a good refrigerator and comes 
from one of those half-dozen manu- 
facturers who are the leaders in the 
field. Of course the advertising of 
these manufacturers has been care- 
fully watched because as a baby in 
the merchandising field, the electric 
refrigerator business bears watch- 
ing. It*has achieved much in a re- 
markably short space of time be- 
cause it has profited by all that has 
gone before. In other words, the 
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boxes have been shrewdly mer- 
chandised. 

But here we have the Schoolmas- 
ter’s ice box. (He can’t help call- 
ing it that.) Lately it has not been 
refrigerating so well and it was in- 
vestigated. It was found that the 
rubber stripping around the edge of 
the door was letting the air in. The 
stripping was no longer resilient. It 
was caked and hardened. So it was 
decided that new stripping was 
needed and the local retailer, in this 
case the public service corporation, 
was importuned for new rubber 
tubing. 

s- * * 

The information was given that 
in spite of the frequent demands for 
such tubing the hands of the local 
distributor were tied. He could 
not get it. He suggested that some 
substitute, such as window strips or 
weather-proofing materials, be tried. 

When he had broached the matter 
to his jobber (when the demands 
became too insistent) the jobber 
had retorted that he could sell him 
not less than some figure around 900 
feet. The retailer was reluctant to 
order so much. While he had many 
demands, what would he do with 
the remainder? The jobber didn’t 
know. It was too bad. 

There is still no fresh tubing on 
the ice box. The motor runs much 
longer now. It has to make up for 
the deficiency created by the leaky 
door. 

The Schoolmaster takes another 
look at the advertisements. Happy 
people are standing in front of the 
various boxes—thrilled with this 
“utterly new t of sanitary re- 
frigeration.” e wonders what 
would happen if a prospect stand- 
ing in one of those Spanish foyers 
should suddenly walk over to the 
refrigerator, touch the rubber tub- 
ing and casually ask the salesman, 
“And will you order me about ten 
feet of this rubber stripping and 
deliver it to my home, so that I will 
know that I can get it, should the 
need arise? When the stripping 
arrives, you may send up this large 
model right away.” 

* * * 

If evolution is moulded by en- 
vironment—if the first little fishes 
that flopped out of the sea 


PRINTERS’ INK 





EXPORT 
MANAGER 
AVAILABLE 


Seven years’ experience in Orient 
as branch manager of export 
house. Thoroughly valy, familiar “— 
export trade both in U. S. 
and abroad. Present a levy $000. 
Now located in San Francisco, 
but willing to go elsewhere. Rea- 
son for wanting to change con- 
nection will be given. 


Prefer place in export depart- 
ment of manufacturer, not neces- 
sarily as manager, but at least 
one requiring executive ability. 
No objection to additional work 
other than that pertaining to ex- 
port department. 


Age 30, married, university grad- 


uate. Can supply Al credentials, 
both business and personal 


Address 
“B,” Box 263, Printers’ Ink 

















EDITOR 


Knows women’s point of view. Knowl- 
edge of magazine publishing and its con- 
nection with advertising. Good at ideas 
for features, articles, contests, etc. 
Knows fiction market. Especially apt at 
titles, captions and snapping up dull 
copy. Plans layouts. Has also done 
work of contributing editor, free-lance 
writing, and some advertising copy. 
Wants job as 

editor of small magazine, or the house- 
organ of a large company, or a trade 
publication in a field dealing with things 
of interest to women. 


Address “‘C,’’ Box 265, Printers’ Ink 








3 New Inventions 


achieve- 
Repeat 


selling ons able to handle 
sales and ising and desiring 
be new product in form of 
with 


Patentes, Box 264, Printers’ Ink. 
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Changes in 
Lumber Industry 


The lumber manufacturing in- 
dustry is becoming more of a 


wood conversion industry. 
Manufacture is being carried 
further at sawmill than ever 
before. Important to machin- 
ery, equipment and mill supply 
houses. Write for facts. 


American fimberman 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO a.B.c. 




















AMERICAN AGENT WANTED 


Enamel Outdoor 
Advertising Signs 


The oldest and largest factory on 
the continent, manufacturing simple 
letter-typed signs, street names and 
house numbers, also making a spe- 
cialty of multi-colored weather-proof 
signs of any desi with twenty 
years’ guarantee. Colored sketches, 
samples, etc., free of charge. Quick 
delivery. Responsible concerns or 
men in the same business, having 
only the best connections, send offers 
to F.M.K. 5880, Rudolf Mosse, 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y 























Is Your Fall Radio 
Program Perfected? 


Does it olick properly in point of 


will be pleased y —e. 
grams created along specialized” nes. 
Address “‘D,"’ Box 266, Printers’ Ink. 
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and found themselves landlocked 
straightway grew legs in order that 
they might walk—is evolution in- 
fluenced, also, by conditions of the 
future, by aspirations not yet ex- 
istent? Did the first little land- 
lubber fishes, although the idea of 
flight hadn’t yet entered their 
heads, also grow wings against the 
time when they would want to fly? 
In other words, does Nature thus 
budget her intentions ahead? 

The questions are prompted by a 
philosophical speculation that is 
tossed into the Classroom by a 
shrewd-thinking retailer who does 
his retailing and his thinking in 
Kansas City—A. D bury. 

Mr. Woodbury comments on 
some recent ruminations of the 
Schoolmaster on the subject of re- 
tail salesmen. In this place, the 
Schoolmaster wondered if retail 
salesmen were born, or made. 

It may be a mistake, Mr. Wood- 
bury remarks, to assume that all 
good salesmen are born that way. 
But he concedes—and he has been 
a salesman himself—that good be- 
hind-the-counter salesmen are rare. 
And then this thought-provoking 
idea, this crisply phrased hypo- 
thesis that leads the mind into 
rather rangy reachings: 

“My impression is that when re- 
tail selling is elevated to the same 
plane as bond selling, more retail 
salesmen will be born.” 





The Swan Studios and the McComb 
Art Service, both of Chicago, have con- 
solidated their studios under the name 


of The Swan Studios. The business 
will be conducted by A. . Swan, 
A. Westerberg and M. McComb. 

















DISTRIBUTORS 


The manufacturer of a new specialty 
selling to hotels, peneunert. — 
5 J = - 


jor distribution centers in the United 


States. requirements include 
proven ability to direct the efforts of 
of the nt of 











Available 
Agency Staff Artist 
with sound creative ability in domi- 
nating work 
many 
conservative authority. Co-operates in- 
telligently with contact men and art 


rectors. Full LA part time. 
“Z," Box 261, Printers’ tnk 











a 
market, and « capital in 
$2,000. To those who oo 
clusive territorial franchise wortl 
$9,000 annual net profit minimum 
assigned. Please submit full 


Vv. D. Z2EVE, IRC. 
308 Chester-12th Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Join MacKinnon-Fly Publica- 
tions, Inc. 


James E. Schwenck, formerly an Advertising 


account executive of The Philip Ritter 


Company, Inc., New York, has joined 
the MacKinnon-Fly Publications, Inc., Copy and Lay-out 








of that city. He will be in charge of 
sales promotion. W 
Allan W. Kerr, formerly merchan- Man anted 
dise representative of the New York . 
News, and, more recently, with True A Middle West agency needs 
Story Magazine. of “«- city, has also services of first class copy 
joined the acKinnon-Fly organization. = 
He will represent Aero Mechanics. and lay-out man. Agency bead 
— perience preferred. Good op- 
I. W. Merrill, president vf ie, Da- portunity to join first class, 
Lee Chemical Company, nc. alti- . . 
more, is directing the merchandising well financed, growing or 
and advertising activities of that com- ganization. Correspondence 
pany, following the recent death of Dr. confidential Address “Y,” 
Ward E. Curry. It was_ incorrectly 3 " my 
stated in a recent issue of PRINTERS’ Box 260, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Ink that Warren Curry, a brother, had 
been appointed to succeed the late Dr. 
Curry. 

















The whole fille has. We . can now 
find out what we need to know 
about NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
and ADVERTISING AGENCIES. The infor- 
mation is dependable for a large force is con- 
stantly revising it. We bought the STANDARD 
ADVERTISING REGISTER—“The Red Book” 


—and are on our toes. 






Quit Guessing— Get the Register!! 
National Register Publishing Company 


Eastern Offices Western Officer 
245 Fifth Avenue, New York 140 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
7 Water Street, Boston 1226 Russ Bidg., San Francisco 








Dominates with 74,195 net paid Circulation 


FLORIDA TAMPA, 
F. BR. Hamuerr 
Editorial Director FLORIDA 


She S0 Rural 










/ Communities we blanket 
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Classified Advertisements 














cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in ““Prinrers’ INK” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
each insertion. No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PARTNER WANTED 


New York Special Representative can 
make advantageous arran; ent with 
Special covering Middle est. Estab- 
lished Chicago office, Dailies, magazines 
or trade papers. Write Box 970, care 
of Printers’ Ink, Chicago. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY with head- 
quarters in Middle West owning and 
a own plant for publication group 

profitable weekly trade papers, needs 
capable executive for Chicago office who 
can take financial interest, man with 
advertising and selling mare than $1 pre 

n 








ferred; now doing more t May ows | 
annually; ; growing 

additional capital to ——. uciee 
expansion. ox 964, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHING OPPORTUNITY 
Owner of —— trade journal 
business has some | oad plans for its 
further devel one or 
two new publications, is looking for a 
desirable business associate capable of 
taking full charge of the business man- 
agement and investing $25,000 to $50,000 
with his services. A substantial opportu- 
nity for some capable young man (35-40) 
with successful experience in publication 
management, seeking permanent and prof- 
itable business connection Address with 
necessary credentials. Box 956, P. I. 


HELP WANTED. 


ESTABLISHED PROSPEROUS AUTO- 
MOTIVE TRADE PAPER—has several 
territories open for representatives with 
non-competing publications. Box 957, 
Printers’ Ink. 




















Pressroom Superintendent 
A real opportunity is open for a first- 
class pressroom executive who can pro- 
duce. We have a ten cylinder plant in 
a new up-to-date building. Your appli- 


cation must give fullest details t 
yourself. All replies will pe considered 
in strict confidence. Box 967, P. I. 





A well-established electrical mqnuine- 
: ith ow a ge "y riting, 
with a fair of copy w 
noeul Set production, to assist with 
house publication and general advertisi 

intel some maintenance. Ambition anc 

igence more i tt than experi- 
ince. Write Box 99%, Printers’ Ink 


SALESMAN OR SALESWOMAN FOR 
ERRITORY 


Profitable line or side-line. Good com- 
mission. Write Cartoon Advertising 
Service, Cleveland, Ohio. 


UNUSUAL SALES OPPORTUNITY 
Advertising proposition of proven merit. 
Diversified sales plan. Price, quality, 
commission challenge comparison. 
Marion-Kelly Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN opportu- 
nity available to earnest, hard worker and 
hustler who would assume responsibilty 
of representing reputable, established 
publisher of two leading mechanical busi- 
ness papers in territory not one hundred 
miles removed from New York City. 
Splendid territorial possibilities. endow 9 
giving nationality, age, education, ex 

ence and earning capacity. Box 969, aa 

















ASSISTANT in space department of 
advertising agency to figure estimates, 
check contracts, and breakdowns. 
Must be absolutely accurate in all figure 
work. Experience would be helpful, 
although a young accountant without 
agency experience might _—- Maxi- 
mum 7, salary, $50. Apply. by 
letter only. o interviews can phe Lg 
until all letters are read. 

Feasley, Inc., 17 E. 49th St., New Noe Yorke 


Composing - Room Superintendent 
The man we seek must be a seasoned 
printer who can handle his department 
smoothly, but he must possess and dem- 
onstrate the ability to dovetail his work 
with economy and satisfaction to our 
clients. Our plant is equipped with both 
Menetyge and Linotype machines. 

Give fullest details a. in your r y 3 
will be held confidential. Box 














FIELD INVESTIGATOR 

There are now openings on our national 
staff of resident field investigators for a 
number of experienced workers of a dis- 
tinctly high grade. Both men and wo- 
men are needed, in cities and towns and 
in the rural sections. If know how 
—~* approach and meet , are familiar 
mm marketing and research 

methods, and have experience in inter- 
viewing and writing, let us have a letter 
from you, extremeh your qualifications. 
The pay —- extr good, and is calcu- 
lated by time—day and hour, since the 
work is done on - part-time — Box 
968, Printers’ Ink. 
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MAGAZINE SALESMAN is needed. 
Age thirty to thirty-five, with Eastern 
agency acquaintance and with proven 
sales success. Substantial salary and 
bonus. Write fully as to experience and 
salary needed. Box 977, Printers’ Ink. 


OPPORTUNITY to develop own terri- 
tories selling new-style Automobile Blue 
Book display advertising to hotels and 
communities, also special editions, map 
folders, booklets, and all sorts of print- 
ing work. Straight commission. rite, 
stating experience, age references. 
3815 Armitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


PULP WOOD FOR SALE—Will con- 
tract with paper mill to supply Georgia 
wood for five years. Write for informa- 
tion. C. B. Harman, 505 Forsyth Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


FOR SALE 
One Hickok Disc Ruling Machine, 
30-inch width. Good condition. Box 
954, Printers’ Ink. 

FOR SALE 
Goss-Acme No. 902 Printing Press. 
A-No. 1 condition. Exceptional bargain for 
daily newspaper with 10,000 to 20,000 cir- 


culation class or for fast job shop. Write 
liy, ““‘Tribune,’”’ Sioux City, Ia. 














FOR SALE—Twenty sets of two-color 
cover plates in excellent condition used 
in our magazine, size 7}4x10%. Plates 
are somewhat smaller. Appropriate > 
signs by a high-class artist suitable for 
your magazine. $6.00 per set. Will 
mail proofs for selection. Editor, Dow’s, 
Ninth and Broadway, Cincinnati, O. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


ARTIST (YOUNG) wishes position in 

Commercial oe or Agency. Willing 

to start as . Layouts and fig- 

apes, Fred Boom, Jr., 629 Baker Ave., 
ronx, 








Advertising Connection desired by highly 
educated, expert secretary of many years’ 
varied experience; now taking advertis- 
ing course (Columbia) in copy and me- 
chanics and layouts. Box 959, P. L. 


DIRECT-MAIL CREATOR—Young wo- 
man with agency and printing experience 
as visualizer and finished artist, a thor- 
ough knowledge of production and a flair 
for copy writing. ox 962, P. 


Display Advertising Solicitor—Metro- 
politan newspaper experience. Knows the 
game. 10 years’ experience, unquestion- 
able reference, now located in ee 
$3500 a year buys him. Box 958, P. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Thirty-six years of age, desires to secure 
oo position. Recently employed 
weekly trade newspaper. ary. 
Box 952, ” Printers’ Ink. 
PUBLICATION EXECUTIVE 
Young, 9 years’ broad experience adver- 
tising, circulation, production, business 
management. manent, emacand 














per 
sible connection. Box 965, P. 
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WOMAN WHO HAS WRITTEN COPY 
and sold trade-paper advertising success- 
wed for ten years can bring 

ability to similar or allied organization. 
Box 974, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESWOMAN, with advertising expe- 
rience, has unique organization 
thousands of = buyers. Will 
article with feminine appeal and assist 
with advertising paign. Box 975, P. I. 


ARTIST—Young lady, experienced on 
figures in all mediums, desires connection 
with cy or department store in New 
York City. Could assist with hye ge 

work in small agency. Ae 


SEEKS IMMEDIATE CONNECTION 
Advertising Solicitor, having sold class 
and trade-paper space for seven years, 
wants to represent publisher in New 
York and Eastern territory. References 
furnished. Box 976, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—Wishes to locate in South or 
Southwest with agency or studio. Versa- 
tile, creative, modern. Well experienced 
in handling illustration for national 
accounts. ork appearing in current 
national publications. Box 973, P. I. 


Experienced, Resourceful Salesman, 
Sales Promoter Manager with an 
unbroken record of successful sales work 
desires to change. Prefer Southern ter- 
ritory and commission basis. Will 

antee results on any line I am ling 
to take up. Box 953, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY, LAYOUT, CONTACT MAN— 
31. Five years’ newspaper experience. 
Advertising Manager, daily, 13, circu- 
lation. Wants room to grow. Can start 
at $75. Publication, agency or advertiser 
might use this man to advantage. For 
particulars write Box 972, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR with over 
fifteen years’ experience on trade papers 
seeks connection with reliable publisher 
to cover New England territory from 
Boston. Has wide acquaintance among 
manufacturers and advertising agencies. 
Now living in Boston. Box 961, 2 





























Production and 
Office Manager 


with nine years’ experience in pro- 
ducing direct-mail circulars, and cata- 
logues, buying, estimating, planning, 
list work, organization of new de- 
partments, financial statements, etc. 
Thorough knowledge of French, 
Age 34. Box 960, Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Production — Buyer 

An Exceptional Business Woman 
Twelve years’ practical lence 
modern ti ts produst Be 
class d dour al fatal and i 
ing literature. y familiar r with 
costs, estimating, rT, engravings 
allied estimating, paper. tng buyer and 
og ne la pssst: $60.00. 
Box 96 , Printers’ 
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From an“Inside” Bulletin 
to the N.P..N. organization 








Thiat is a flat and unequivocal statement 
of National Petroleum News’ policy — 
but it also explains why it is so pro- 
ductive to advertise in 


NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM 
where EWS 


“HUMAN INTEREST 
INSURES READER-INTEREST"” 
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STILL FAR 








AHEAD! 





During the first six months 
_of this year, the Chicago 
Tribune printed 55,946.8 
columns of advertising. | his 
is 54% more than any other 


Chicago paper printed. 


TOTAL Average Circulation, June 1929: 
Daily, 856,892; Sunday, 1,134,918 








Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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